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P R E F ACE 


' Skvkkai. friends of fhe'lafe Bishop (‘aid well have 
written to enquire \vbother a life of the Bishop is •„ 

9 

* going to 1 >o ]>ul>liidiod. 'l’ho reply givon liafl been 

Ij 

that, as a lifo of the Bishop will ho moro or loss a 
history of tlio (Jhure^ in 'Pinixsvtilly for tho past 
50 yoars, if will involve a largo ainpunf of labour in • 
consulting Missionary and other records, and.will 
ooonj>y a oonsidorahlo amount of fimo. Wo do not 
despair of this l>oing ovonfually dono, hut il. is 
thought host ‘at prosont to publish tho following 
t rominisoonooB which tho Bishop wrofo at the * 
t roquost of some mombors of his. family, These 
>'. rominisconcos do not profoHH to give a full account 
oT liis work during tho 53 years of his Missionary 
^ labour, but were written chiefly with a view to 
' furnish Ins family with some account of his early, 

\ lifo. ' Tho Bishop, however, added other chapters'*? 
consisting of papers on more general subjects, and y . 

* of addresHOR given on various occasion!;. They,’.,’ 

y wore then ])reparcd by himself for publication. - u 
« * •. . ' 

Tho journal of his first voyage out to India and 

; a few letters were sent out from Scotland sometime 

; after tho Bishop’s death, and extracts from these, 

if was thought, would givo additional interest to 

■ what the Bishop had nlready writ ton. 

rf-; ;•*. p ;% . V-... •• • 3 

account of his last illness and death has also 

i 1 ■*) * .i " -»‘t * ’ • . 
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of condolence and sympathy sent to Mrs. Caldwell, 
and*some of the notices of his life which appeared 
in the papers at the time of his death. 

It is hoped that the perusal of these reminis¬ 
cences will stir up, and deepen interest in the Church 
for which the Bishop laboured so long and so 
successfully. 

J. L. W. 
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" BISHOP CALDWELL’S' REMINISCENCES. f 

. O 

CHAPTER I. 

I 

SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING MY 

EARLY LIFE. . .. 

1 wab born on tlie 7th of May 1814, near Antrim, in the 
North of Ireland, at a place on a little stream called the 
Clady. My parents and all my ancestors were Scotch, and 
I returned with my parents to Scotland about my tenth 
year. Consequently, I have been accustomed to consider 
myself Scotch, though able to fall back on the circurn- ; 
stance of my Irish birth if necessary. Since 1 grew up to., 
man’s state, my associations and ecclesiastical sympathies’> 
have mainly been English. Notwithstanding this/ my’ 
residence in India for by far the larger portion of my life 
and the deep interest 1 have always taken in India and 
everything Indian makes me more an Indian than any¬ 
thing else. . . , • 

Our family on returning to Scotland took up their abode, 
in- Glasgow, where I remained till -my sixteenth year.' 

; During this time, though never without some occupation, 

I availed myself to the full of the facilities for getting-'. 
■K books to read which abounded in Glasgow, aud devoted 
the whole of my spare time to devouring English litdVJw■ 
i^ture.-’ I had no guide, and my reading was dreadfully 
•^miscellaneous ; but as the only books I cared to hunt out;’-'. 
// and read were those that had acquired a name in litera- 
h ture; my anxiety to see celebrated books and ascertain", 
jv- why' ’they were celebrated kept me within reasonable. ; 
> r limits." 1 have never seen much reason to regret my dcsul-'-f 
f tory reading at that time. I cannot say that I read’ much’ > 
if trash, and at-any rate such as it was,/it was celebrated;'' , 
trash-’’. My reading had one great deficiency, it qou- 
tained no theology and hardly any religion in any shape; • 

£"« T-_x_ _ ' D x _ xT_ ^ O x I'i _ PI_ 
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[from tho shorter (Westminster) Catechism, which I was 
Froquy'ed to learn by heart, and from the long, abstract 
[sermons of the parish ministor. 

A ' w. • f V •• 

| About my sixteenth year I was taken to Dublin by a 
[brother much my senior then living there, who wished to _ 
[bring mo up as an artist, under tho idea that I had capa- 
jcitics which rendered it probable that 1 should succeed in 
[that lino of life. With this object in view, I was placed 
(for several years in an excellent school of art, with this 
[result, that whilst I gained several prizes by dint of earn- 1* 
[est application, it became clear that it would bo a mis- 
ftako to encourago’me to take up art as a profession. At 
|tho Same time the art culture and tho tastes I then 
[acquired have been a source of the purest pleasure to me 
fall my life. In the absence in Dublin of tho cheap facili- 
Ities for general reading I enjoyed in Glasgow, I was I 
[driven to the necessity of reading some books on Chcinis- I 
[try and other sciences which fell in my way, and found/ 
loro long, as I went on, that this branch of study, instead of I 
[being as dry as I expected, was full of interest. I imbibed 
liberoby a taste for physical science which has novor left! . 

l *•»** 1 . r t •• 

[ My brother was" a member of the congregation of Dr. 
Urwick, an eminent preacher belonging to the Indepen¬ 
dents, whose chapel 1 attended whilst in Dublin, and at 
the same time I saw a good deal of some pious members of 
the Church of Ireland. The influences by which I was , , 
[now surrounded were more distinctively religious than*..;, •. 
they had bebii- before, and I was visited occasionally by'-y 
'serious^ thoughts about my spiritual condition, i These-V 
thoughts' passed away again and again, and I buried 
myself in art studies as before.: At length, however, ’ 
arrived when “ thoughts above my thoughts,” destined ’ ' 
not. to' pass away but to take shape and live, took posses- -. . V 
siod of my mind.’ -Various difficulties had’ appeared to lie * 
iu the way, of my acting on my convictions, but one day, 
tfhen altogether alone and considering again what course v 
I should take, all my difficulties seemed to liaye suddenly ' •; 
ceased.- The way seemed invitingly open.' -If I was ever • 
to give myself to God a voice within me said,'why notlv*-,. 
now? The will was given me then and there tojrealisq'.v). . 
thisnow/' and together with the will.” the’ power t6*&. 

‘1 l V se U P and went out into the open air virtually .: - 


a now being, with n new governing idea, a now object in 
life, and what seemed to bo “ new heavens and a new ey.rUi” 
to live in. That day was not only tho turning point of my 
religious life, but also the day on which those aims and 
feelings commenced to take shape which ended eventually 
in my going to India as a Missionary. 

Abode in Glasgow. 

In 1833 1 returned to Glasgow and there joined the 
church under tho care of Grovillc Ewing, a devout scho¬ 
larly minister of the Congrogationalist body..- Hy the 
“ church ” amongst Congrcgationalists is meant the society 
of the communicants, and by joining tho church becoming 
a communicant. 1 had no special predilection for tlio 
Independent or Congregational form of church government, 
but joined this church rather than any other in consequence ’* 
of Dr. Urwick’s recommendation. 1 had no reason to •' 
rogret doing so, for Grcville Ewing had no equal in Glas¬ 
gow at that time in Biblical learning, and there was a good 
deal of Missionary zeal amongst tho members of th’6 con- 
gregation. I now joined various societies of young men;'' 
some for mutual improvement, and one a district visiting*, 
socioty for visiting tho practical' heathens in somo'-of tho " 
poorer parts of tho city, and holding, meetings amongst 

them. I carried on also a little Sunday evening school of 
my own in a distant suburb. This kind of work formed 
so natural a preparation for tho work of a Missionary that 
had I gone out then to India, 1 should have changed only’ 
tho locality, not the nature of my work. About this time l 

-• had the opportunity of hearing Dr. Chalmers preach 
soyeral times. I have heard many eminent preachers since 

then, but none in whom there seemed to be so remarkable 
a combination of three excellencies—philosophic grasp' of 
thought, a picturesque style, and over-mastering enthusD 
asm. In_1834-_I^offered myself to tho London Missionary 
Society in conjunction with a Glasgow friend of mine, Mr. 
W. P.-.Lyon, now doad, who afterwards went out to 
Benares as*a Missionary. We went to London and were, 
both accepted by the. Society. My first visit to England’* 
and to Loudon was an era in my life. I was prepared to 

• appreciate almost everything I saw by my previous studies 
and pursuits. Of the religious and intellectual side o£- 
Bnglish life I, of course, saw but little. We were sent by 
.'tho Society to prosecute our studies at thej University 

'*£ V L* w ' . . w '-' / • : 
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of Glasgow. As some months would elapse b&foro the 
Uni^rsity classes opened, wo were sent to a preparatory 
class for Missionary students kept for the Society by a 
Mr. Cecil at Turvoy, in Bedfordshire. I have a pleasant 
remembrance of Mr. Cecil’s pure and elevated, though 
somewhat mystical tone of mind, to be daily brought into 
contact with which, was in itself no unimportant advantage 
to a young man. Af^cr I arrived in Glasgow and entered 
on my studies in the University, my work amongst the poor 
as a district visitor and my .Sunday school teaching came 
to an end, and was succeeded by a style of work which was 
much less fitted to prepare me for the work of a Mission¬ 
ary. This was going out almost every Sunday into the 
country, preaching in Independent congregations as a 
"supply.” This would have interfered in somo degree 
with my studies, had I not always endeavoured to mako 
up for every hour absent from this cause by extra labour. 
I found also this premature preaching of regular sermons 
to regular congregations a great temptation to the indis¬ 
criminate borrowing of the compositions of other people. 



My preparation for a University course had been most 
imperfect. A year before I entered the University I did 
'■> not know a word of either Latin or Greek, and this want 
of such a foundation, as can only be laid in early youth in 
'f .\: a grammar school, has been felt by me as a serious dis- 
, * advantage all through my life. The only alternative open 
to me was that of endeavouring to make up for my dis- 
advantages by special diligence. This endeavour, though 
.'■'t exposed my health to risk, was to mo no hard task, but * 
' a delight. I may not have made all the progress I desired, 
but 1 feel persuaded that there was no student at the time 
. v. in the University who was filled with a warmer lovo for • 
.•/?. learning for its own sake, or who worked from session 
to session with a steadier glow of enthusiasm. Most peo- 
• y pie have learnt almost all they know of the classics in the 
schoolboy period of life with little or no appreciation of 
' their excellences; but as I knew nothing of them till 
'• after I had acquired some acquaintance with English 
bteraturfe and some power of forming a critical judgment, 

# In y acquaintance with them was like the discovery of a 
/f ne l v world. I was not so ill-prepared for the philosophical • • 
part of the University course, for I had already read most ;, 
of the works of the great Scotch metaphysicians and some ' ' 
A , English ones before my University course com- A 


menced/jln my first year I stood second in the special 
examination in Latin and fourth in Greek. In mv'second 
year I was second m Logic, and received a prize for 
an essay on a subject in Greek literature, and iu*my third 
year I was second again in Moral Philosophy.! I attended 
the mathematical classes, but 1 had little liking for that 
department of study, and gained no distinction in it. At 
t ho end ol the year I went up for my Bachelor’s degree / 
"hen I was bracketed first in Mental and Moral Science I 
and received accordingly half of Sir Robert Pool’s prize 
for the person who stood first in the list of graduates. 1 
V\ hdst studying in Glasgow J imbibed that love of Com¬ 
parative 1 lnlology which has ever since grown with my 
growth. I was led in this direction by the natural hem. of 
my ° wn lr *in«l, but my interest in the subject took shape 
and deepened through the influence of the lectures of Sir 
Daniel Sandford our.Professor of Greek, an enthusiastic 
scholar, who in his acquaintance with Comparative Philo¬ 
logy a subject then studied chiefly in Germany, was far 
in advance of most of the scholars of his own country and 
time. I remember then forming the resolution that if 
I ever found myself amongst strange races speaking 
strange languages, I should endeavour so to study those 
languages as to qualify myself to write something about 
them that should be useful to the world. This early- 
formed resolution, was the seed out of which eventually j 

iny Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages' 
grew. : ° 


During the whole of these three sessions I was at the 
shine time studying theology with Dr. YVardlaw and 
"J?*'. Ewing, the theological professors of the Independent 
Divinity School, and Hebrew with a professor at the 
Andersonian University. _ The theological course consisted 
of a little practice in sermonizing and a great deal of 
listening to lectures on Systematic Divinity, Pastoral 
Iheology, Biblical Literature and Church History. The 
lecturers being able men, their lectures were listened to 
with respect, but I have always since thought that the 
plan of teaching from text-books would have enabled the 
students to lay a better foundation of real knowledge'. 
Reading was not encouraged, and a student might have 
passed through the entire course with distinction withoat 
knowing anything birt what wa9 contained in the lectures 
be heard read. I made up for this want in stfne degree 
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by do voting "as much time as I could spare to the study of 
sonic of the great English theologians, both Church of Eng¬ 
land and Puritan. I dipped into the works of most of the * 
great divmes of the 1/th and 13th centuries in order to 
acquire some general idea of their contents, but the divine 
who attracted me most powerfully was Hooker, who seemed 
to me to stand at the head of the entire list as a thinker 
and wnter. f made m*y acquaintance at the same time with 
\\ aterland, and those two divines have always since 
, appeared- to me the best representatives of the old histori- • 

■ cal school of Church of England theology. It was in a 
* considerable degree through the influence of the divines 
of this, school that my mind began to gravitate towards 
the Episcopal Church.. This tendency commenced during 
my first year at the University and steadily gained 
strength ; but it was not till five or six years had elapsed 
that 1 made up my miud to act upon these new ideas, • 
par ly because I resolved to apply myself first to a careful ' 
study of the Anti-Is icene fathers and the early Church 
historians, which would necessarily take some time, and 
partly because I considered it necessary to make up my mind 
before I took so nnportant a step, not only as to whether 
• . th ® Episcopal system was better than the non-Episcopab 
but also whether it was so much betteras to justify a chancre 

-• fr / m t i e -°° e t0 th e other. A change on the ground 
v of mere preference alone would have seemed to me too like - 
an act of schism, My tendencies were well known to my 
V : fellow students, but I quieted them down, and at the same- ; V 
6 . time quieted my own mind by a paper I read at one of our Y7 " 
, meetings, on the difficulty of arriving at the truth in L YY 
ecclesiastical controversies and the necessity of patience. U Y 
[argued that the right of private judgment was limited 
; by. the power, that such persons as we were had not the -.Y 
power o . orming a correct judgment on controverted *'. • 
.^matters requiring great research, and that it was our YY 

... safest course.to content ourselves with keeping where we 
were, and aoing our duty as far as we understood it till we 
Jiad_ more Hi glit, ! his principle enabled me with some¬ 
thing like a safe conscience to continue to act in all things 
like a dissenter whilst m mind more or less a church man,/-: 
orrd. even to receive ordination’ at the' hands of CongrbY - Y 
ganoua 1 ministers, being convinced that the ordination 
,Jhey conferred was "nothing.more flian what 
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.. ueveiopment of different modes of Christian work some of 

& - 

. . emam rare gifts of grace. I have a very hiyh idea of tVu> 

wrrkY V ait j ° £ ckarac ? er a nd tie judicious modeskf 
' - eveloped amongst liberal, moderate cultured Hi'-h 

Churchmen, but T do not claim for them any ex emotion 

me " K Se P ‘ ntUaU , ty T aS V* ZCal - from Years "o 
me to be the general rule. Indeed, I consider specimens 

' nlrHc„r l hUS '“ Sm ° f P ' ety nnd 0f the “thusiasm of zeal 

e a emplIry y olas S re am ° agSt ‘ h< m6mber5 ° f * his otker "- e 

After taking my degree I proceeded to London and 
■ prepared to set out for India. On leaving home I had an 
affecting parting with my mother. She was ill at the 
time and confined to bed. I knelt down by her bed-side 

1 - V-SVn PI* her armS r0und m y ueck < kissed me, and 

i f ,, ee i{ glve >’ ou U P t0 Go(i without one murmuring-• 
; .thought. . She repeated the words “without one raur°Y 
muring thought. ’ I then rose up and went forth on m\r. 

- : i 0Ur ° e 7’r I1 ® v 1 er t0 Y e x lny P arents again, but with a confi'- 

v -:‘ V belief that God’s fatherly guidance and care would 

- , - more than make up to me, whilst engaged in His work, for 

- Y •- c 6 - l0SS of . ome and friend s. The London Missionary 

. i° Ciet ? appointed me to their Mission in Madras, and ■ 

- '* showed me much kindness in various ways. Thev o-ave 

me an excellent outfit, including the acceptable present 
of £20 worth of books. The Home Secretary of the 
.. v Society, Mr. Arundel, accompanied me to Gravesend and 
Y-Y - saw me s . a ^J on . boardship. About the same time two 
yili- °^ er Glasgow University men were sent out by the Society 
to India one Mr. L^on, a college companion of iniue, to 

Rpnavoc fin a /-vf'Unw ^ f,. i. „ r P__ ft * T 


Benares, the other, Mr. Russell, to Travaneore.^ 


As I was 
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leaving country and friends for the first time/going out 
to 0 distant‘ tropical, shores "as a Missionary, not know¬ 
ing what was likely to befal me, what work I should be * 
engaged in, or what would be the result, as this too was my 
first long voyage, my feelings as we set sail might be de- ° 
scribed as a compound of anxiety, wonder and hope. Hope 
preponderated, as it might naturally be expected to do in 
a person of my age, b a ut J am thankful to add that in all the 
circumstances in which I have been placed since then, 
however gloomy they may have appeared to me, I have 
always found hope preponderate. : . ; ' ’ ‘ 

•• r i | • ' • \ / 00 1 t( t • 9 f * 

The vessel in which I embarked, the Mary Ann, Captain 
Tarbutt, sailed on the 30th August 1837, but a month 
elapsed before we reached the open sea. Wo met with bad 
weather in the channel, contrary winds with heavy rain, 
and unfortunately one dark night we came into collision 
with another vessel. She was a French vessel from Brazil • 

■ to Havre. She came against us with a wind, and we were 
beating up against the wind, but as our vessel was a sturdy 
Dutch built craft, that had been, it was said, a Dutch sloop 
of war, it was the other vessel that suffered. I never CQuld 

r find', that either vessel carried a light. Our vessel was 
damaged a good deal and had to put in to Plymouth to 
refit, but the other, I ain sorry to say, went down immedi¬ 
ately. Six of her crew reached Falmouth in an open 

• boat. The rest, I do not remember how many, were lost 
. with the* vessel. This was an alarming incident at the 

■ commencement of one’s first voyage, but I found the re¬ 
turn to land for a time very enjoyable. Arriving at Ply¬ 
mouth I found the advantage of. being a Missionary. 
-Though without friends or introductions, before I had 
been many hours on shore I found myself the guest of a 
banker, whose hospitality I enjoyed all the time^lAyas 
there. This was the ouly alarm we had, the rest’ of the 

’.voyage to Madras being pleasant and prosperous. 

[With reference to this incident we give the following 
details extracted from a letter written to his brother 

* • • § | • . • 0 . J • 

• On the Monday evening after we left London, we put the Pilot on 
shore at Dartmouth. We passed the Start point, of which I made a 
sketch with the words “ last laud seen,” little thinking how soon we 
should be back to it again. About eleven at night it began to blow 
hard and I went to bed.. About one o’clock I was awakened with the 
orders of the Captain uttered through a^speaking trumpet at the ; ; 
utmost pitch of his voice and from the horrible noise on the deck above. 

, felt sure tt>at some danger was approaching. At the same time the 
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were either amor.fr *t ®°" , I,ot learn what it was u j * 

• sounding the well ® r . 0ckf '- or *>n a snnd-bank ’ T 1 

°rX h si "? ,ut « w t u:,,:'“ d «■, e zi 

eni. Unr bows wore nurHr c . ,or the nearest vort 
■ the r,g gInR carried nway-hal^v ' n a,,d ft dcal 0 

rn.^t have sunk, ns after’w' e had been Rt ? ( ’ k lo ' ver down we •' 

Ket th^bo ! 6 CaS * witht,ie other vessel he Tl.e n7 °u we ff)l >nd 

get the boats over the side who.. „»,! * * * , Crcw h, ‘d only time to 

s.nkmg ° ne f the b0ftfcB j 1 « r ^ e down, and while*. wr ° 

hfo. I sought out one of the IndependentJ- d ! n a "7. P’ace in my’ 
find he introduced me to his neS ' T h M,n ‘ stcrs when I arrived, 
very wealthy Banker all the t;™ ° P j J have heen staying with a 
month or inVonpo \ 0 e* d h av « pre ached either i n P y* 

so I have not been permitted to rest T™ 1 came *4' 

to be very comfortable on boardship -Ed ] 1 Say 1 e * pect 

which ha d° adhered to meTo^ev ' ^ & PGrsi?t - nt con *K 

had stayed at home would u r! y ! ar8 ' and ^ hicll > if I 

consumption, from 'which two° of^ ^ liave developed into. 

■ cannot be said, therefore I J ? die ' 1 11 

Missionary 7 . tag ® from S 01n g out to India as a 

thb > MadrJcivi I l l 0 str Se T ’' 8 Was Mr ' P ' Brown* of 

offered to tench me Tel’ 6 * t T e '"" U Sc, ’ 0,ar - He 

' Missionary in the-Tamd countrvl Z 1 T *2°* *° '’ e a 
* • S however a '*■ i lined. He was also. 

;• on sc ^ lcdar a ?^ written a paper 

compromise with him hv^’^ t . ieref ° ve » ff lad to come to a 

stead of Telucrn ’ T1 « 7 earnm & Sanscrit from him in- 

♦ elugq. Th e amount of Sanscrit I then learnt 

. - f f thi " mm i. pven 

* f ™" a «*S r,om 

f * v : 7 ' : • •• ■ J- l. w. 
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wiih not very great., it in trno, but such nn it wan, it formed 
a (.'(Tull fmimbtl inn for subsequent study and bus been of 
grriit it«I viiiiI to mo nil through lil’o. 1 (rot over in thin 
way, without Knowing it, most of tho ilillicull io* con¬ 
nected with Tamil jironnncintion, and I imbibod from my 
teacher nouio of tho enthusiasm for Indian learning with 
which ho wan filled. I derived niueli information from 
him uIho on Indian Tiffaira in general, but hero I found 
myself under tho necessity of prael ising caution, for I 
could not bo long in bin company without discovering Hint 
whilst his knowledge wan extra,ordinary, hia judgment 
could not always bo depended upon. , • • ... 
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Mr. 0. I\ BROWN. 




'. An eirlrael from tho Jh‘nhop > n Journal written in 1837. 

•f " I have often alluded to him (Mr. 0. P. Brown) already. 
■* But # now f can go no further without giving you Home 
faint idea of him. I only wish that Addison or John ion 
. were hern to take his portrailM. In Buchanan'a " CbriKtian 
ReV.oarclioi ” .1 find an ullmiion to Mr. Brown and his two 
brothers, whom their futhor wan then educating in every¬ 
th m^g by which they, might bo fittted for the work of the 
ministry ifi India, and to whom Buchanan looked an likely 
In become eminently tiHoful. Why it wan that norm of 
them entered tho church I have not ascertained; and I 
need not conjecture; this only I know, that when they 
reached the usual age they were went to study, not at 
Oxford, but at IfaileyIniry, the college for the education of 
" Civilians,” as tho nublio servants of tho Company are 
called. After Mr. B.liad returned to India, be anplied him¬ 
self,with greater industry than ever, and though the labour in 
tho public Horvice in constant and exhausting, with greater 
success than ever, to his favourite branches of study. His 
falnnt.H wore good,his memory retentive,his perseverance in¬ 
domitable ; and thus with an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
.abd a constitution able to hold out under any exertions, 
jt j« the less wonderful that he should have amassed such 
stores of information; that to omit Mahratta, Persian, 
r Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Italian, # of which languages, 
r r j‘*pectivfjly, his knowledge is by no means contemptible, lie 
^should- bo^critically acquainted with Sanscrit and Telugu 
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and Hindustani, Greek, Batin and French; and that 
besides tramdafing and editing a good deal of Indian 
literature, be should have written a Telugu prosody, a 
• Sanscrit prosody, a I'elugu (Iramniar in quarto and a 
Telugu dictionary unpublished in H vols. quarto, Though 
ho in scarcely yet forty years of ago, ami though during 
Ihe last twenty years lie lias fillnd the nlllces,' in turn, 
of Collector, Magistrate and Judge- no sinecure in a 
n country like India by dint of dotariiiiiiatiou, and a dogged 
Mort of enthusiasm lie him done all this; and at, the same 
time acquired a very respool able knowledge of Kngliah 
literature, and therefore he must not be referred to in a 
alighting tone, as if he were an ordinary pedant, nr an 
everyday oddity. But both pedantic and eccentric lie is 
beyond all doubt. Had lie been educated at one of the 
univarsities and been all along in the company of men 
of real learning and abilities, all would have been well. 
He would speedily have found liix level; his talents would 
have boon judiciously directed ; hia love of display would 
have boon chocked ; and in many respeots be would 
have boon out down to an agreeable companion and a 
ii ae f ii I member of society. But having been in great part 
self-educated, and afterwards been chiefly in the company 
of bis inferiors in talent and acquirements- those among 
whom be could lord it, like a Triton among the 
minnows”—the weak points in li in mental character swelled 
, out to a large development and those weeds of pedantry, 
idealism and overbearing dogmatism which sometime grow 
host on the least soil not upon the worst, were permitted 
to spread and luxuriate. In general, knowledge—sterling 
knowledge—makes a man dilndont : in certain cases, how- 
// ever, and as the result of an education in some way 
improperly conducted, “knowledge,” as Tyndal translates 
* : it, ” maketli a man to swell.” When I first became 
acquainted with Mr. B., I thought him a giant, a calibnn 
in almost every subject which came under discussion. 
Ho spoke so confidently, so readily, so w'ttily and with so 
much learning that I took him for an oracle ; and oven 
wheifr I was compelled to dissent from him, I did not 
venture to express my dissent. Many a time, in my eager- 
. ness to . m collect information regarding India, have I 
walked with him along the dock, for hours at onco ; and 
though bis statements wore often diametrically opposed 
to everything I bad beard formerly, and tuougn con- 
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sequently T should have liked much to have questioned 
them, I very seldom dared to do so. There was he, 

• walking as if by steam, talking as if by steam, and 
" tying his ear to no tongue but his own and there was 
I wondering when the river would run itself out, and * 
ready to sink down through sheer fatigue. Often did I 
remember Moore’s description of Castlereagh, ns a pump, 

: • • u A hollow thing of wood, . • ... • ... • t - • 

.( . ./ Which up and down its awkward arm did swaj 
. ... . And coolly spout and spout nnd spout away. • : # 

. ‘ .. In one weak, washy, everlasting flood/* - •* 

J 11 ^ 11S case, however, the matter was always strange and 
- startling, and the.style broken, rapid, vehement, but the 
effect was similar, for I was often talked dead, then talked 
alive again, and finally talked down to my cabin. I think 
.one must have had nerves of iron and no ordinary share of 
\ patience and passive valour ere he could expect to weather 
.. a conversation with him—if indeed that can be called, with 
V , aa y accuracy, a conversation, which is like Irish reciprocity 
V~;ifr-aM on one side. Occasionally with all possible deference 
(1 - £ rea A ? ear anc ^ trembling, and after a careful arrange- 
rA’ me °A . of ideas and expressions I ventured to state an 

objection or to hazard an opinion. Sadly did I fare. Instead 

of the Johnsonian. “ No sir l” .the milder " Oh no !” was a 
... prelude J,o the tumults of mighty sounds with which the 
* charge was conducted,,war to the knife was waged against - 
<. my poor thought; right or wrong, it matters not; he 
took it, and shook it, as a cat would shake a rat; or knock- 
ln &- down by a strong, well-aimed argument by a 

\ 01 b an ax i° m > he trampled upon it 

yttf V No sooner could a hint appear .. .. . 7 : ■ }- 

' . •V.r. : . 0 ..; • "I’han up he started to picqueer , “■***'.-' f ' 

1 And made the stoutest yield to mercy * * 

, , When he engaged in controversy; • • 

. Not by the force of carnal reason, • » • ; v.. '■} 

, >' Bnt indefatigable teasing; . n . ./• ■ 

. . -And volumes of eternal babble, .. / ' 

* v : j{’ r>i And clamour.'-more unanswerable,".' , - ; 1 . ' i ;-' •" 

• v' ' In wliich his'parts were so accomplished v '' • ' 

. *- ■ I hat right or wrong he ne’er was nonplussed ; i.X ; -iVi,./ 

- * ™ •*111 his tongue ran on, the less-.-.,. : V. , ; 

• . weI «ht he bore with greater ease.’V- . . 

^ ' len Jhis was the character of an intercourse, no wonder - 
. -u . u qht him a bore of the first magnitude; for, to 

». ' vy w .I s himself somewhat given to talking, there cannot '. 
a £ reatep punishment than the necessity of listening by"' J- 
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! eSS i° c h an S e 7 or to relinquish objectionable opinions 

did JTi m d W ! th Z6al in tbe «cilcation of them l 
did not know m short, that my new friend was the 

completest paradox that I had ever heard of ; and therefore 

au^nl 1101 da n e 1 t ° aj> my baud upon the lion’s mane”*- 
and play with lnm or beard him as often I do now B v 

means of treasuring up in my mind the various statements 

r6gard t0 India Avbich from tiine ^ time 
he brought before me, and thus beginning to see in them 

inany contradictions, and becoming able to oppose last 

E k „:r tl0 “ t0 tl ' e , assei ; tion °£ to-day—to conL.d X 
him on his own ground and with his own weapons, feeling 

also a natural mchnation-a wicked wish to do so. It was 

chiefly m this way that I was led to wrestle with him as 

an antagonist; and now in consequence I found him 

tiactable enough and a source of vast amusement. I 

found the truth of the old epigram I learned at school 

♦ 

11 Tender handed stroke a Settle 
• ’ • ‘ it stings you for your pains ; 

• ‘ • • . Grasp it like a man of mettle 

And it soft as silk remains.” 

• • * • » - • • , • ’ • • • « • 

. Nor was this the case merely with regard to India. On; 
almost every subject which happened to be discussed, he 
would bring forward views the most wild and paradoxical 
and if these were but quietly combatted, after defender 
them for a little with all the fury of argument and wit and 
noise that he could pour forth, lie would then with all 
possible good humour give them upl and perhaps start 
anew with another panting paradox.-." Generally this was 
the result of a desire to. strike and sliiue; but sometimes 
he had evidently mistaken words for things, and was in 
. consequence' guilty of defending desperately what it was 
his part to have assailed. For example, in the introduc¬ 
tion of quotations from the classics, of which he was very 
fond, very often the words quoted would huVe applied 
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much bettor to the opposite side of the question and very 
offtyi tlioy wore not applicable at all :_ * 

■ “ Wbnte’er the crabbedst author hath 

understood b' implicit fuitli ; 

• Knew more than twenty of ’em do 

As far us words and terms could «o 

All which he understood by rote” 

. ;‘" d ,l - s occasion served would quote, 

No mutter whether right or wrong, 

• il ,e J mi/flit be either said or sung. 

Ills notions fitted things so well, 

. That which was which he could uot toll 

, " ut oftentimes mistook the one 
- ; ’ ' ; ior the ot,ie '‘ »s great clerks have done.” 

I never met with any person and seldom have I heard 

mdrv y Nat on 1 Tr “, ^"^sping, all-retaining me- 

v th’e hour F 7 10 Gree M,^ d Latin P° ets wil1 he quote 

by the hour, if anyone will listen; but even our Scotch 

" ffiad 6 everv 0W tr W ° rd ^ ^ ' ******* ™ss-troopW 
Jmilad, every trumpery, every wonueateu chronicle and 

. Sd of^if‘If ° r l°, Ug , 1 ever heard of, or nover 

" htXL? nf ! S , refereno “ be made by any one, 

“ rf £ ,u he bas repeated himself out of breath. 

• b th i roadm g and m committing to memory • 

' cLen t?r S ° ^ ‘ 0 . h T ,,eglected va!nab“ and 

and treaso^d np Fh^n ' e tW ' D the ke ™ cI 

.. * -'*• v». A 

■■ rlE f r ~=f. *=d'Lfi= 

hat presented to rTI Z*' 7 "’ 0rd of the P oets - he ' 

i fnd hasTrLl^Th * MW "Won of Lucretius' 
L-id Latin vene ® P°*“ s » ^anecrit and Telugu 

fk Srfsfmdt'r-rfdf 011 ,° f books * nd Wli.es of study 

l SSi divin X a ^ deak £ 

f with; I.eV «•! i • r . ? ud an y 0,10 1 have met 

-- . acquainted with the writings of the re-' 

% * « •• • . » - * 1 ‘ • ‘I s • • , 

t • I • a * » • ^ A . * ; • • c 


^X^nS* filler acquainted 

. the Tautraca Ueresy-a ? S ' boohs of 

that he lias boon urged *tv ° 1 ^‘thinking Himlooism 

the sect of those who® sc-cretfv bT y l ° devote '‘““self to 
England was urged toIraFshUe ""f F i a,,d "Ub in 

- h" k TT il ' f0r th0 pnbHc° f tl10 

On these accounts while I think- n<5 1 • n } ' 

V? ? ower of research and of 1 ns Gver of 

thinking more meanly of his in,hr %’ 1 Cilnn ot help 
general, I have come To tffi' *v ^ to ^^rature 
Bentley said of Warburton • “ Ti inf app 1Cab 6 to lllm what 
appetite for learning but „ , man has a large 

doctrine of Plato ^^espect to o^hl, d, S e f ti oa/ J or the 
one, that “ all knowledo-i is n> n • ^ CI P eo P^ e » an erroneous 
mg .seems to be an ocean of romp 10 ! 806006 ’ ’ For Fis learn- 
of Which ho floats £p and dowF* n” 068 ' °, D the sm ' fac0 
rudder; a mighty tn^uks of .old S,,i Py wit ^t » 
stones, wood, hay and stubble®' d L S1 Ve , r . and P ro O'ous 

lies b uried : ' oap y ut an m d r ‘“ bb, o 0 . «»«« wbich judgement 
Pmdia of useless knowledeZnd an En 0 y 0 lo- 

read i «> eutiquarian’s catalogue. b ta nClbod y ever 

neetd'^h 4 whS 6 i r attkk^e'd tT, eTerytUng «»- 

. * character, religion, which a month n ™ v d '** meannps s, 

dogmatically and I drank in so i g °A e P ro P oul idcd so 
allowed' me as I intpnHo^ + implicitly, he has not 

abeyance until I should be kble to^ut^r a ? d keep iu 
test. He has manfully overturned them w ^ t0 \ proper 
Hands, wheeled about and confuted with ^ kas , chan o ed 

conversation or assertion wWdf ga^rise ktolT f tV 
■ r 6 S P ect kls statements are all chamelions J> " th ‘ S 
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honourable mode, bufif notTo *h■ Sl ""° ^ P ossibIo » >n m 
result is aog D ,,fir i£? e, .“P d ""‘7' Another 

■ this last feature of mo?bid S'”, , \° ce P tici * m > of 
share. In matters aUt I t ^ " B ' has ** full 
he differs from all other people wS 1 “ a / be attained, • 
matters of opinion, or with re„ ar d to ?' onder u lhe “. « in 
certainty is not easily attained ho % about "' hich 

cases sceptical I&Ztt**** 

. sou, s . • ’ 

Ur any science understand, ’ ' 

Beyond the reach of eye or hand • 

■ But 

'•nnde s irable P roLiency° m Scarcely b a’ d %h ?in ‘° reach that 

hy anotw e , hoover 

. Having three times shook his head to stir his w » up a 

in deep anguish thatlm shJhn ° peration wb 'ued as if 
having thef uttered apr“y -‘SW..* 0 ob i-‘ and 

out rapidly m c an assault upon die poor ' v r he launches 
and often tattering and tearino-if P trembling opinion, 
deserve to be belfevedV"* not 

natural history introduced ? « Oh I ni i °°tI *, Is -, a . faot i;Q 

no f” Is the clbnate o/ G °7 referred to? “Ob! 

not very healthy ? " Qh l of as vei 7 bot and 

to any word, in any application mea ? in S attached 
do I” Is any statement of „ J an 7 claSiiic ? “ Oh » 

the U<3 i f° if 8 well -grounded ? P “Oh » 6gar ? to India 

the end of the chapter in pnnh’rv ' -f no ,‘ and so on to 

humour screening^ absur&tv ff H ®? d . noi8e and good- 

does not KUaTon ” T*t, *° attract 
be marked out, and wondered n ***"!? some chara cters to- 
honour. It is necessarv iff d at ls the summit of earthly, 
this scepticism is not e^endTdto ^ “ e ?* ion distinctly that 

though^one SSSldTave^ ge t ne i" 1 i? 10f " ,eettL ° i ^ r ^^^^^ 
-P-s,ce P iica, would 
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to this matter too t i 

Mr. B. is, as usual of a difFerpm ^ 7 Sa ? in tbis res P e ct 
whom he has intercourse' H is ° P ™T £r T those fell 
them infidels. No tendency tr ., t ' \ ai ? f r ieU(is are many of 
is apparent in him Sir W'ir <U ' s then- way of thinking - 

able period of life was f f ° r - a COUsid ^ 

writiugs there are certain naff? 1 ; and . ev ® n m bis later 
While Colbrooke, Wilkins* Wil5° a a °ubtful character, 
taken up and carried A n ^ Wdsou ’ who have 

literature, are Brahmins if ff • study of Sanscrit 
Mr.' Brown sometime ™JthV “ft' A™" 3 ‘“Id 
century Christianity would be worn out!” S “ anothep - 

^dividuai e who S was gobff' ou“^ d < “ tua % «^vised 

use his influence in favour of Hinrl * ldla ^ officiaI to 
who was by gon^ c^U^ ^T' Aud Colbl ^ke, 
tensive of Sanscrit schofff 16 d ? C P est a,ld most cx-' 
religion. Hence fne m^ S "' aS WeW kn 3 0WU to be of no 

disciple would have followed these^'weff tha ^ a zcalous 
even in their free-thiukinf W ^ e ? fccrn Brahmins ” 
result. He seems to h-iva^o - B t sucbas 110fc beeu the 

grounded l,elirfihChp^H«A 8mCere ' thoro *&, and well- 

Serampore. • 7 uomason and the missionaries of 

rl ,A hU ! 1 ia r T ? endeavoared to depict this strangest of 
character. I know I have left half untold; but from what 

t h Z,d mentl0n f’ r U WiU See that the attempt to sketch 
% ° ould scarcely have been avoided. Had it been a 

character in which evil predominated, I should not have 

nature the a oH“ pt 1 A- Ut S “ Cl1 iS the indo “itable good 
nature, the obliging disposition, the unaffected amiable- 

ness possessed by the very individual who is such a sceptic 

whVi U ntV P t eda , < SUCh A* 6 combina ti°u of moral virtues, 
ful nortral 6 e ‘ D h ’ S Stran S e ctlaracter ’ tbat a taith- 

wonder T d “ g ‘ T i e nSe t0 reSpe0t > 6Steem as we » as to 

the rW a Tl Say ’ bow , eVer ’ y° u " iU '™ nder not only at 
the character I have to sketch, hut at me also for squander- 

lnfrel' Va f ^ t '” e ^ WrltlD g ° f SUch g°SSip. I have 

merely to,.say in answer that since everything o «around is 



so still, monotonous and' soporific since from clay to day 
no new tiling happens, and from day to day, as we approach 
our destination, the voyage becomes more dull and hum¬ 
drum ; since also our number is so small that gossip in 
some shape or another of necessity enters largely into the 
conversation, a journal or narrative of any sort must neces¬ 
sarily at times smell strong of gossip. In such circum¬ 
stances a narrative cannot be written without some rcfe- 
i once to one s fellow-passengers, and on shipboard there 
is an Resistible temptation to refer to them, to think and 
speak of them from the case with which character and 
peculiarities of any sort may be discoursed. A person might 
just as readily conceal himself in a small family circlets 

bMind'd b0i and a8 travelling acquaintances are • not 
bound down to secrecy by any tie of kindred, or by any 

3 d ,? eorpa> \ * h, " k the 3' may speak and wnte of 
each other, provided that they do so in a proper spirit 

beings the l° ld max ' m > " No ‘tales out of tlm school/’ 
bung as condemnatory of the practice, or ever applicable. 

I have not alluded to Mr. B. with‘the intention of doing 
m the slightest injury. Were there nothing else to 
hinder me from doing so, the kindness and attention he 
has shown mo would be a hindrance/* 

It may not be out of place here to give some other extracts 
from the B,shop s journal, which will, we th^ be found 

rounT lmCaL U n ra t lg ^ character a voyage 
of the Sue/P?n n l 6 ? lLyS l° Vg auterior t0 thG opening 

nnrl ■ Cana i’ he tone of of the future JJishop - . 
and his powers of observation and description. P ' 

be a "little suh j e . ct ^ especially in which I wish to 

,, a . ttJe ” Gtler grounded ere I reach Madras One 

w hi ch S \ e si des r of I*' G 88 ° f J doIafcr ^ in order to the study of 
ott f C J«fl! d '? her W °, rks> 1 am wading Cadworth. The 

workV on w w/ n0 l 3 / several of the older 

studies are e Sn Lat Je0t 1 b °“ ght at ^“outh. These 

with relaHio a the a lal^^T "‘“S' 

ss" »■* -»p 
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1 1 ? aVe scra P ed together of some avail. I 

ex-nnr I tn?? ra C0,1V0r8ati ?®» !*«*, and in time to come 

expect to have many, on the evidences and doctrines of 

. Christianity, with a certain Lieut. Bargoyne-one of inv 

SoTWT ?! n ° W stud H ^ophecy as 
,c n g . of all lines of evidence perhaps the most readily 

diT° H * \ a,,d , ov , er y da y hus w»ni questions to ask or 
d ihculty to bo solved. Altogether lie seems to me to bo a 

ciy sincere and earnest inquirer after truth. May God 
• honour me to be useful to him ! ' * 

I do not mean, however, to confine myself to reading for 
besides writing to my dear friends as often as 1 "have 
anything to write about, I intend to devote two days in 
the week to the composition or the recasting of sermons. 

have not yet preached to the seamen, on account of the 
variableness of the weather and the necessity in conse- • 
quence of tacking, wearing, or trimming sails now and 
again on Sundays as well as on other days. When we 
enter the trade-winds; which we shall probably arrive at 
m ten days, and when for weeks together we shall have 
the wind from the same point, the sails arranged in the 
same way and the sea quiet, 1 expect to preach to the 
sailors regularly; and in order to do so with any likelihood of 
advantage to them, it appears my sermon must be only a 
quarter of an hour in length, and so clear in thought, so 
plain in style, and, if possible, so striking an illustration 
that they may be able to attend to it and understand it 
without any mental effort. Hence I must prepare very 
carefully whatever I intend to say to them.. When it is 
inconvenient for the seamen to assemble, the passengers 
and officers meet for worship in the cuddy. Twice since we 
left Plymouth I have officiated. In the morning at half-past 
ten we have prayers and a fragment of a sermon, or a 
short address. In the evening about half-past seven 
after a few words of prefatory prayer, 1 deliver a sermon 
of nearly the usual length, the passengers and officers 
exclusively being present. The audience being so small 
^ and of such a peculiar cast, and being acquainted with 
every one more or less, I feel plain speaking a difficult and 
a delicate thing. Direct address is scarcely possible, and 
I think, in general, at least scarcely desirable; but by 
means of general positions and side-long applications'! 
hope to be as faitlifir! as if I looked directly in the faces 
of my hearers, and addressed them by name. The prayers 
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used at our meeting in the morning are thoSe of the 
Chiych of England; at this, probably you will wonder; 
and from the way in which the Liturgy is often spoken of 
at home, it is very natural you should wonder ; but on the 
one hand in English ships it is the uniform practice 
to read the English Church Service, and a refusal to read 
it would probably be followed by a refusal to listen to 
me; and on the other hand, being separated for a time 
from all religious parties, confined from the nature of 
my audieuce, to the inculcation of Christianity; and as 
a missionary pledged to avoid and to discountenance 
sectarianism, I feel quite at liberty to keep in abeyance 
my prejudices of education and to conduct public worship 
in the way best suited to the capacity of my hearers. 

As a . general rule I think extemporaneous prayers 
but ill-fitted for those who are ignorant of the first 
principles of religion and unable, from feebleness of mind 
or want of practice, to follow throughout an effusion, on 
any subject which may happen to be not only .long, 
but ill-arranged, irregular, and technically expressed. 
Certainly if I may judge from the inability of the captain 
himself thoroughly to understand my discourses, every 
word of which I am wont to weigh and simplify, the sea¬ 
men, who are an hundred degrees to leeward of their captain, 
would be as little likely to follow an extemporaneous 
prayer as to follow an extemporaneous lecture on metaphy¬ 
sics; whereas most of them, through loug practice, as 
well as from acquaintance with the prayers themselves, are 
perfectly able to join in the Liturgy with intelligence ; 
and one of them has the whole of it by heart. You may 
think it strange that such remarks should be made by me, 
a Dissenter, and an Independent, and may think, perhaps, 
that I ought rather to follow the advice of a certain 
Englishman who exhorted me on no account to read the 
Liturgy, and whose exhortation reminded me of the argu¬ 
ment in the old lines f 

• A A t | f • 

t, J J ” * * ♦ ^ * • * 

“ For were there nothing to forbid it 
. ; _• ’Tis impious because they did it.” 

I would only answer by way of excuse or palliation, that 
since extemporaneous prayer in public worship and by 
‘uninspired teachers was introduced by the Genevese refor¬ 
mers, not as. the ancient practice iu> any branch^of\ the 
Christian ^hurch, but as a reform in the ancient*practice/ 
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a return to that practice, if at any time circumstances seem 
to require it, is not only warranted, but advisable. »!’ut 
while I would thus claim a right of conducting public 
worship, occasionally, as I think best, 1 should not think 
it expedient at all times to do so. Many things that are 
quite allowable on the Pacific Ocean of the Missionary 
enterprise might justly be held inexpedient iu the crowded 
anchorage and amid the conflicting currents of the 
church at home. In some circles at home free investiga- 
• tion is tolerated only when it is brought to bear against 
systems that are old or established. Novelties are too sacred 
to be touched—principles that are thought persecuting are 
r-. assailed in a persecuting spirit, and with the very weapon 
of persecution belief seems to be an attribute of will rather 
than of judgment, and any one who would venture to 
moderate among the opposing hosts to plead for fair treat- 
•' raent and a patient hearing of old opinions, or to hint that 
in some respects all parties may be in the right and in 
some respects every party in the wrong is sure to have a 
nest of hornets about his ears. On this account at home 
many things that are lawful are not at all expedient, nor 
will be until there be a marked abatement of that party 
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spirit which induces each section of the churctr to ex¬ 
aggerate the failings aud to recoil instinctively and 
without inquiry from the peculiarities of every other section. 
But on this account also, now that I have left England, 
perhaps for ever, and have become officially connected with 
a society which has for -its object the propagation “ not 
of Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism or Independency, but 
of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 1 rejoice 
that in these matters I am no longer in bondage to any 
party. I leave the combatants tQ fight their battle out. 
My feet are on the neutral ground, and that ground I have 
no intention of quitting until, my information and my 
capacity of judging be considerably greater than they are 
now. So much then for my excuse and for the digression 
into which my excuse has led me. ' 

• I think I told you in a former letter that though I feared 
that there were none of the passengers decidedly 
religious, none of them appeared to be profane. I am 
now happy to confirm this good opinion. Without excep-. 
tion they speak well of religion and seem to understand it; 
indeed’,, jvere it not f#r the occasional frivolity of their con¬ 
versation and their neglect, to make a due distinction 
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between the Sabbath and other days of the week; 1 should 
tlm£ them Christians. As for Mr. Brown, (lie son, I think 
I told you, of that Brown so often referred to by Martyn 
and Buchanan, J don’t know what to make of him. On 
the one hand he is the leader in the fashionable slip-slop 
about plays and players and operas and balls and cooks 
and field-sports, discussing such subjects with all the 
wit and zest imaginable; and on the other he at times 
astonishes me with the extent of his theological reading 
and with the novelty and yet the reasonable and truth- 
bke aspect of Ins views on the spread of Christianity in 
India on the obstacles to be encountered and the means 
to be used, as well as on the likelihood of success in spread¬ 
ing it His character is certainly the strangest combina¬ 
tion of opposite ingredients I have hitherto met with, and 
therefore 1 have set myself to study it, as well as to profit 

bj the quantity of out-of-the-way information which he 

delights to communicate. 

* 

As I said before, I think I have never met his parallel 
for a heterogeneous mixture of sound learning and 
pedantsy, wit and thoughtlessness, amiability and snappish 
dogmatism knowledge of the world and credulity, acute- 

ess in settling a question by a single sentence and inabi¬ 
lity to string three sentences together logically. In these 
inspects none but himself can be his parallel” I might 
already fill a volume with the views of Indian manners 

before y eligi ° n which he brought 

wo thv of d W l hlCh S- h ° Ug r h quitG U6W t0 me > are evidently 
£ ° T ^ 0nsidera f tl0n - I stall wait, however, till I have 

views to the a tost of ^ ’ and T P ut tlie tr , ut]l of.those 

m e T : a ^t ey°tiave^ft^upon 1 !^ 

° r S ° me modifi " “ i 
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tholrf, J he particulars now mentioned that, 

though without friends m the true sense of the term I 

lave some very passable acquaintances; and I can sav 
S gmoesT (W in “7 a-g™. into the 

bu“nSfS ItrTJ through life not only agreeable 
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4 th October. —Nothing remarkable has occurred since I 
made a commencement in journalizing, except that yester¬ 
day evening the wind veered round to the north, at present 
the most favourable direction, and began to compensate for 
past unkindness by propelling us rapidly and steadily. In 
consequence of having been turned out of our course by 
former winds, we expect to sail close past Madeira, and it 
so I shall endeavour to get a few lines for your informa¬ 
tion conveyed on board some homeward bound vessel. 

If tlie wind continues as it is now, we shall see Madeira 
to-morrow morning early, and accordingly we have all 
determined on early rising in order to take advantage of 
chance opportunity. Sleep, in iny case, is almost out of the 
question, on account of the rolling which arises from the 
combined influence of the studding-sails and the following 
sea. Last night I only slept about an hour j we are as safe, 
however, as if upon a mill-pond. 

An odd circumstance occurred yesterday, which, for want 
of anything more important, I shall mention. While we 
were lying almost becalmed and the sails were flapping 
idly overhead, my old boyish propensities stole upon me 
and I thought I should like to see what could be seen 
from the main-top. Accordingly I mounted the 
and began to ascend with cautious steps and slow o 
looking back.” When 1 had got up nearly as far as 1 
wished° and was looking around, up after me sprang Uo 
seamen with ropes in their hands. I wondered w ia « 
to be done, when suddenly, in conformity, >t appears, 
use aT1 d wont, they began to tie me to the iiggj^o, 

I should aerree to pay my footing. As expostulation wa 
useless and as I had no notion of being made use of per¬ 
manently as one of those long, thin j a ^\ b ^ 'l^/are called 
outside certain ropes for their protection 
a Scotchmen ” by the sailors, by means ot a doll , 
bougtt the freedom of climbing anywhere 1 pleased, and 

so escaped from my pursuers. 

jtxsra&s=ss 
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expectation of going ashore, but hoping to see some Fng- 
li»h"VOMsel and to got a letter convoyed to it. I wont below 
nnd noon filled a sheet with scraps of information. 

Having done thin 1 could enjoy the xcouory with a clear • 
conscience, and certainly f never enjoyed any scenery 
more heartily. All the islands in thin quarter are of vol¬ 
canic origin, as one >oay judge not only from the depth of 
water around, and the conical peulcM of most of them, but 
from the composition and wild stratification of the rocks. 
Volcanio action, however, has evidently ceased for many 
ages. Porto-Santo i« tenanted, I believe, by a few nuns 
and criminals; the Dostrtas are altogether untonantod, both 
being naked rocks, and the latter being inaccessible. 

In outline, nevertheless, they are amazingly picturesque, 
and Porto-Santo in particular. 

The tapering beauty of the peaks, the curves of the de¬ 
scending ridges and outstretched head-lands, the many- 
shaped nnd high-piled masses of rock which tower up at 
some distance from the island, and the strong swell of the 
Atlantic beating everywhere against them, formed a sight 
no less new than noble. Sailing at the rate of 8 knots 
in the hour, we soon passed these outposts and approached 
Madeira. At a distance Madeira seemed like the other 
islands of the group, bare and savage, and even when 
sailing past it, no level ground could be seen. Jt appears 
to bo one immense mountain, many thousands of feet in 
height, cleft here and there by ravines, and bounded by 
bluff procipicefl on broken piles of lava; but through the 
influence of perpetual summer on a volcanic soil, fair and 
fruitful in a degree quite unparalleled. On a line with 
that part of the coast for which we were sailing there is a • 
series of rocks or rather of rocky hills of not less wild out¬ 
line than Porto-Santo, but now elegant and enchantingly 
varied arid of more delicacy in colour. Here there is a 
Titaninn fortress, there a Gothic cathedral rises from the 
water, with a spire many hundred feet high, and an archway 
through widen the waves of the Atlantic, instead of 
devotees, are rushing; and in another quarter a Friar, some 
fifty feet in height, and in full canonicals, counts his beads 
upon the top of a rock. In short, as in every scene of • 
volcanic action, a thousand fanciful resemblances will bo 
discovered by the upturned eyes of'b, new-comer. Behind 
this ridge»,oi cliffs and hills Madeira itself, was seen, now 
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rising abruptly,, now sloping gently upwards, through 
sunny knolls and belts of shade until it incited away in 
the naze by whieli the whole summit of the inland wax 
concealed from us. 

Gradually nearing the island wo passed the rocks and 
wore, in part, able to satisfy our curiosity, the shore being 
often less than a quarter of audio distant and the air being 
so pure that every house and tree and vineyard was dis¬ 
tinctly visible. As far as the general contour is concerned, 

, it is not unlike some parts of our highlands, but in variety 
of scenery, in extent of cultivation, and in delicacy and 
intense richness of colour, it is immeasurably to be pre¬ 
ferred. it iH the only place I have yet seen, as far as I 
can remember, winch actually surpassed the brightest 
expectations; and while one is gazing at it, instead of 
being quickly satiated with its wonders and able to ima¬ 
gine the rest by the help of what is visible, the fancy 
itself becomes oppressed, bewildered and the impression 
left upon the mind, as we sailed past, is one not of reality 
but of fairy land. The observation, having too much 
given it to do, is baffled andean give in charge to the 
memory but a dreamy panorama. The frequent visitant 
alone can form a just conception of this island of the sun, 
and the poet alone has words and comparisons adequate 
to the description of it. The whole island seems a flower- 
garden, all tiio fruits and flowers which thrive on the rich 
soil of decomposed lavas flourish here in profuse abun¬ 
dance; vineyards and orange groves cover trie sides of tlio 
mountain, to the height apparently of 1,500 or 2,000 feet, 
and still higher up, along the massive ridges which lead 
towards the Caldeira Crater, at an elevation at which 
on our Scotch mountains even the fern or heather would 
scarcely grow, we saw clumps of the Spanish chestnut 
and other forest trees ; the deep green of meadows, and 
the cheerful contrast of white cottages. I he name 
Madeira is said to signify " wooded, ” and if so, was pro¬ 
bably given to it from the unparalleled vigour and luxuri¬ 
ance of the foliage; very probably it was one of those 
islands of “the blessed" of whose existence in the port of 
the Atlantic the ancients had some faint knowledge. Hero 
and there the shore is indented by a bay, communicating 
’• with which there are several of those deep ravines which 
intersect the surface»of the island on every side, anil in 
' this position, protected from the winds and surgmuded by 


a rich coating of trees, we could generally soo ’a foreigu- 
looljing villago and a little church peeping at us as we 
coasted along. At length, having passed a headland, on 
whose rugged sides the various strata of lava and the 
courses Which they had severally followed, as well as the * 
extortions consequent on the sudden cooling of the lava 
when it reached the sea could he traced distinctly. The 
bay and town of Fjinchal opened to us. The bay is one 
of considerable breadth, but of very little depth, or extent 
inland; indeed it is chiefly from the regularity of the. 
ascent behind it, as compared with the high cliffs and 
bluff headlands by which it is bounded, that it has received 
the name of bay. The anchorage must be very unsafe 
except when the wind is from a certain quarter. 

t 

The town, which is of the same name with the bay and 
is the metropolis of these islands, slopes gradually from 
the water’s edge, for the distance perhaps of half a mile, 
up, the side of the hill. I know nothing of the amount of 
the population ; were I to hazard a conjecture, I should rate 
it at about 30,000. The houses are straggling and to 
appearance gaudily but meanly built. The streets were . 
narrow and irregular, and the fort by which the town and 
bay are commanded, though of respectable size, seems 
likely some fine day to tumble about the ears of the 
garrison. Art in consequence maintains no rivalry with 
nature, and yet art, poor though it be, lends nature an 
additional charm. The white walls, ornamented terraces, 
green windows and red roofs of the houses giving to the 
paradise around and above, not only an appearance more 
strikingly foreign, but also the freshness and air of con¬ 
trast. One of the finest features in the view is a large, 
well-proportioned, romantic-looking structure, which-tow- 
ers up amongst the rich green foliage a few miles above 
the town ; we all thought it a convent, but on looking at 
Captain Basil Hall’s account of Madeira, we find that it 
was the church “ Mossa Senhora do Monte.” Certainly in 
whatever other respects, the Roman Catholics have erred 
their fine perception of the sublime and beautiful in natural 
scenery is worthy of approbation. The conception of the 
majority of their churches, convents, or other buildings, . 
inferior only to the t( first fair ” of Grecian architecture, 
is scarcely a more marked evidence of a chastened taste 
than the> ft sites for such buildings they have generally 
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selected. They seem always to have' dedicated the f-.hw 
spots m all nature to the worship of the God of nature., 

•wiil\fn nchal 9 r ly s i li PP in e we saw was Portuguese, 

" ,fc h l Ji° exception of an English ship which arrived at the 

and whu-h T ?UrS ° lveS ’ b . ound apparently fur Australia, 
.mu which, having a number of Black-coats on its poop 

1 conjecture might perhaps be taking out some of Dr 

Lang s missionaries and schoolmasters. She appeared 

.as if about to stay a few days, probably for a cargo if wine, 

but of course could give us no help in the way of com¬ 
munication with England, and durst not even send a boat 
to us without the permission of the Governor. In cunsc- 

on our course, and the letter 1 had 
written provod to be in vain. What we felt to be quite as 
galling was that we were allowed no opportunity of tast¬ 
ing the grapes and oranges of Madeira, except we should 
send ashore a formal embassy, presenting our bill of 
health, and requesting permission to deal with the island¬ 
ers, no communication would be allowed, and any attempt 
on our part, or from the shore would be stopped instantly 
by abbot from the fort. The ostensible reason for this 
inhospitable policy was tlie fear of infection from small-pox, 

J les, cholera, &c., but I suspect the infection of heresy 
juite as much the object of terror. The Portuguese 
f all Catholics the most ignorant, bigoted, and super- 
us, and it is very natural that the Madeirans being, 
were, shut out from the rest of the world, while they 
f all Portuguese the most moral and serious, should 
aiso 100 k upon heretics with the most orthodox horror. It 
is just among such a people that I should expect the ap¬ 
probation, and, if circumstances permitted, the practical 
approbation of the dogma of the Cardinal long ago, who 
held that as the words addressed to Peter “ feed my sheep ” 
give the Pope pastoral authority overall the faithful, so the 
command “ Rise Peter, kill and eat” gives him the autho¬ 
rity of discipline over all heretics. 

' b • • «»« 

■ One thing is certain, that though there be many English 
merchants living among them and ranking as “ Maguifi- 
cos,” the Madeirans look with suspicion and dislike upon 
the English; they think them a nation of atheists and 
cannibals. The veryfact that English ships have neither 
priest nor crucifix on board is itself enough tojuiake the 

■ a * a 
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flesh of a pious Catholic creep and his intercourse with us 
asjimited as may be. . 


Most of my fellow-passengers have been on shore at 
some period or other, and from their experience, as well 
from what they were told, furnish this testimony ; though 
it is allowed that to Protestants who are actually thrown 
upon their hospitality, they are very kind and courteous. 


Had we landed we should probably have seen many 
Englishmen, as Madeira is not only a depot of wine mcr- r 
chants, but a resort for consumptives from all parts of 
Europe; but having lost so much time already, we had 
scarcely even a wish to laud. Accordingly having slowly 
sailed past it, and the wind beginning to freshen as we es¬ 
caped from the lee of the island, we were not very sorry on 
finding ourselves rapidly losing sight of it. In a few hours 
we were once more alone'upon the sea; we had entered 
the north-east trade wind, and every sail was tense with 
its steady impulse ; and though in consequence the ship 
rolled a little, yet the style in which she darted through 
the water' - at the rate of ten miles an hour, dashing the 
spray aside, and leaving behind her for many a mile a 
track of froth and foam, made me feel unusually elevated. 
Formerly the sea appeared to have all the power;-we 
seemed to be at the mercy of it altogether, and I for one 
looked upon it with distrust; but now that the ship seemed 
to be endued with power, feeling myself to belong to her 
and to be as it were part of her, I felt the instinctive 
pleasure of sympathy with power and of conscious supe¬ 
riority;'.. ' . ’ • “ *.*- 


October ]2th .—North Latitude 15'20,'WestLongitude 28*.. 
Since I. wrote last we have had a longer continuance of 
fair wind and fine weather than at any period since we left 
England; in consequence our spirits are high and our 
hopes bright, and though we have not seen Teneriffe and 
do not expect to see the Cape De Verd Islands, or the Cape 
of Good- Hope, or indeed any land till we reach India, the 
rapidity and pleasantness of our progress are a sufficient 
compensation;. _ For my own part I am now quite domesti¬ 
cated ; I-feel the ship my home and the passengers a 
family-party—a circle of relatives. Those things which 
were at first the. source of uneasiness and ennui are now 
not only.^tolerable but agreeable, and thus I find the ad- 
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vantage of endeavouring to adapt myself to the circum¬ 
stances in which I am placed. 

Elasticity of disposition and facility of temper, as they 
•are the great safeguards of social happiness so, I think, 
they are the very well-springs of it. Since we left Madeira 
the thermometer has been gradually rising one degree 
per day : it now stands at 80 ; though being so near the 
line, were it not for the purity of the air and the sea 
^breeze it would now be at least 10 degrees higher. Madras 
is about this parallel of latitude, so I am beginning to 
have some conception of the heat I may expect. At pre¬ 
sent it is very delightful. The heat is not oppressive and 
relaxing as I have often felt in Scotland when the thermo¬ 
meter stood at the same point, partly on account of the 
causes already mentioned and partly on account of our 
change in clothing. As we approached the. sun we are 
beginning piece-meal to lay aside our English broad cloth 
aud to adopt the lighter and freer dress of white calico 
appropriate to the tropics. Thus the surface of the skin, 
though always moist, is kept comparatively cool, and in 
consequence health and cheerfulness are promoted. Though 
we have entered the tropics, and though from the reports of 
travellers and voyagers for many ages past I have been 
led to look about for wonders—fur all horrible, all monstrous 

tilings, 

“ Gorgons and Hydras ehimaerns dire” 

I have as yet seen nothing very wonderful. I.have seen 
just two things worth notice; first, flying-fish. Ihese I 
saw at first, one by one, but now shoals of them, startled j . 

' 'by the approach of the ship, are seen rising, like so many v 
partridges, and flying off to the right hand and the left~. ,- 
They are able to fly only about the distance of a pistol shot,' t v - 
and a few yards at most above the surface of the.water; 

•_ but their flight is rapid, and if they but dip themselves m 
the water they can begin again. They can fly only as long 
as their wings continue moist, and yet they have wings 
only in name, for yesterday two of them happened to 
alight upon the deck and I had the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining them. They are about six inches m length ot a 
bluish-white colour and of a form square rather than taper- 
1 • ing. It is plain they are unfitted for rapid swimming, but 
'' ' fo? this defect they have received a compensation m the 

, great length and power of their dorsal fins, by ^uich they 
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nr0 011,1,1 ^ ,o n ris0 0llt f >f tl.o water and fly ’for a short 
s|.nc. After:, 11 , poor creatures ! L hey are but little better 

oir in haying f inis two strings to their bow ; fur us soon as 
they si.ring into the air in order to escape (lie bonita or 
U,o d<> phi", some sea bird, thinking it no harm, pounces* 
upon t ; hem ; and ,f there be none, or if they escape him by 
plunging down again, the bonita also has kept under them 
all the time, has Ins mouth open to give them refugo. 

1 has either way like the client between two lawyers they 
are suro to suffer, and yeti don’t wonder at it, for the- 
temptation is great; they are very numerous, and it is the 
unanimous opinion that they make very good eating. 

Tlio other peculiarity of the tropics, which I havo said 
to bo worth mentioning, is the brilliance of the skies \\ r o 
have not yet seen as much of it as we expect to see when 
the sun is vertical, but oven now there is something about 
sea and sky quite to me a combination of softness and 
splendour unknown in (lie cold regions of the north • 
especially towards evening the sky bears this appearance', 
the tints varying according to the time, from a deep, cool 
purple to a bright yellow, the middle tint and often tlio 
one most widely spread being a kind of orange tawny or 
rose-pink colour 1 never saw before. The sea meanwhile 
sparkles all over with a dull golden lustre as if phosphorus 
were an element in its composite. At night the beauty 
is still greater for the moon is now nearly full and shines 
Willi more brilliance than we sometimes see in Scotland in 
a clear, cold frosty night; here, however, in conjunction 
with such brilliance we have the pure air of the ocean and 
tropic warm th, so that imagination itself can picture nothing 
brighter or lovelier. • h » 

Last night in particular I felt this'to be the case. While 
I was sitting in the cuddy reading, gradually the seamen 
and some of my fellow-passengers became particularly 
merry I he mirth and fun grew fast and furious” 

I he french adventurer, of whom I told you, was playing 
one tune after another, if not sweetly enough to brin- tlio 
dolphins round the ship to listen, at least with might and 
mam Most of the passengers and officers were gathered 
round him singing and capering on a subdued scale, while . 
near (he forecastle the seamen were alternately roaring out 
in men nes of music and dancing witfi such a heavy step and 

energetic action as to frighten the thousand cockroaches ' r . • 
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out, of their wits Hero T may just say that I did not and 
coi t.unly do not much object to the merriment of iho 
seamen, for incapable as most of them are of deriving 
.pleasure from readmg, or thinking, or rational conversation, 
sueh amusements are perhaps the least objectionable that 
.iic open to them. 1 bey are safety valves through which 
then love of action and excitement can innocently escape 
and are the surest means of warding 6 .ff discontent and of 
ensuring strenuous long-continued exertion in times of 
o difficulty, while J think they are not such obstacles to the 
entrance of religion as many other things that might bo 
named. As to the passengers, I think they might easily 
hnd more rational Sources of amusement, but of course I 
say nothing. It, is only in the case of professedly religions 
persons that I should think myself warranted in obiecl.in- 
to such things; and in their case I should object not 
becauso these amusements are sinful, but because those 
who are working out their own salvation and (loin- -ood 
while they havo opportunity, have not time for them :°aud 
becauso those who have tasted of the bread of life, on-lit to 
bo auovo tlio .husks of worldliness and the whipt-crcam 
of fashionable follies. But to return from the digres¬ 
sion. I do not mention iho merry making on board- 
ship as having been an addition to my pleasures, or an 
enhancement of the beauty of the evening, but bavin- 
been driven by it from my books, I went on deck and then 
up to the poop, where the helmsman was my only compa¬ 
nion and where the solitary stillness not only gave me an 
opportunity of looking round, but made everything appear 
doubly beautiful. Seldom have 1 enjoyed myself more 
than I then did. In the clear pearly gray of the moonlight; 
in the moon herself, walking in brightness; in the sea 
almost without a ripple, but rising and falling in a gentle 
swell and in the quiet power with which the ship was glid¬ 
ing onward as contrasted with the animation and noisy glee 
of'the various groups from the quarter-deck to the fore¬ 
castle, I, had matter for delighted contemplation, and I 
drank in delight. Nor was it any abatement from my feel¬ 
ings of full-hearted enjoyment to reflect that many at homo 
might at that very time not only be enjoying the same clear 
moonlight, but thinking of me, and holding me in remem¬ 
brance before God. On the contrary, then, and ever since I 
left Glasgow, havo I 0 been cheered and strengthened by 
the belief that not a few were making intercession for me. 
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But 1 bav ® anticipated. I have not kept‘up a due 

wlnchou T an0U , S ° CCUrrences - 'J’here are two things 

. jU o ]jt to ha;e been mentioned before the events of 

iuf [he^ P e d WCre se y eraI, y e, "« in their way. The first 

Wh on r Jr l g " P ^ box ° f books hast Saturday." 

\. hen packing up my books, l intended that those I did 

Td^n 1 ; T Ut Sh K°“ ld 1 be P“t -to one box, and those 
I did into another;, but the first box being very lar-e 

told vru lT S ? rr V fcin T Very 8tron * for 1 ’think° I 

i * h e was klnd enough to relieve me of the task of 0 

ome’hflf'd Wer ® i r! Tr eCl int ° it; witI * the exception of 
con h ^ l Stowed awa >’ ia the drawer of my 

f tbe , box W , hlcb contain&d them all was consigned 

to the afterhold, with the proviso that I might tret it up 

again whenever I wanted it. With the books I kept out! 

erntent v?! J b ° Ught at %tnouth, I manatred to be 
Sie -nrss ^ V 1 *** SeTvm 8 rn J apprenticeship to sea- 

S 'tZ reading SOme n m * vself and leudin ^ some. But 
TWn beCame T ? ulte well > "hen in conversation with Mr. 
Lro;;n or Mr. Burgoyne, some book or another was every 
r ay referred to, and the imprisonment of it lamented; and 

mv h-mpc 6 ° rr0rS , 0n ac T countof the niisimprovement of 

M l r mj f St > 1 " as - ea S er t0 begin hard study 
again and to make up, ,f possible, for lee-wav, I „rew 

importunate to have the box up. But it was easier to wish 

up than to carry the wish into execution. For more 

renVVTV a ^ ed , eve, ? da >’ all out the possibility of- 
getting at it, and through fear of offending was near 

anVwr g UP tbou 2 hts .°* lfc - 1 T ' as always put off with a fair ' 
TrV tl 1 ? nd , indeed 1 knew that however easily such a 
ft wmdd°l packmg ' cases rn] o htbe let down into the hold, 

fitted d t n ° matt6r ' after ha ™g b ^n packed and ‘ 
when ♦ A g6t ^ UP W am - Last Saturday" however, 
t W tb r e J® wasbin S our cabins, permission was 
Iwrn! d! h gra f tedj and accordingly one of the mates and 
l int0 the D ^ to look for it, but alas ! nowhere 

while in tl S p n ' Si 0 ™ the f ° Ul weather cauie 
1 f 1 b ° f Blsca y» everything in the hold had : 

of the Z aDg f t f 10 SUStain no d amage from the motion 

rilrod n !l a th A* m Zr h °, X ~ my Iitl,e a »-bas disap- j 

W o-ett 6 Cr ° Wd ; , We bunted for it, more than an 
our, getting cases bales, & c ., moved about, but all to no 

purpose. At length, • when in a dreadful fright at the ’’ 

. ought o/ not seeing this “ apple of my eye” till we got 

n • . . • -*' •*** 
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to India and well nudi in rb-r --t ; 
a corner of it which wa<= r rlt 1 ,} ha P.P oned , to recognize 

and you may be sure '' r e j o i Y d V \'? f a . rKn $ ss > 

• fevers Treed » y mthat crmvWs aud 

prove that i? bad £ Le sluef ° u “ T Tfl “ ^ ^ 

st: f nV ; T Ue 1 V LtlS 

• !‘ ld lkeu out «“ 08 t of my old friends, examining some us 
o cm am points that had been uuder discussion and select- 

“° T a "f° re f . or T regular use, when I was thus once more 
my element I forgot everything that had passed. 

“ 0 er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 


Ever since, I have been glad that I succeeded in «r C ttinrr 
out my books as many of them have come into gcucral 
circulation, and are fitted, 1 think, to do good. 


Mr. Brown has made most extensive use of them. Matty 
of them being works of critical Theology, kc., which he 
does not carry about with him, but which he thoroughly 
appreciates, he is not sorry to have the range of them. 
But the best use of the books is, I think, on’the part of 
Mr. Burgoyne, whom I begin to esteem very highly. 
.Horne s introduction is, at present, his special favourite, on 
account of the mass of information about the Bible and 
the evidences of Christianity which it contains. He had 
hardly ever read anything before on the latter subject 
aud had no conception at all of the number of books 
that have been written upon it. He seemed to thiuk 
that the Bible, like the Koran and the Buninas, had no 
evidences, or merely such as appealed to the faith of 
the readers; and that, however reasonable it were in 
precept and in' doctrine, the Divine origin of it was 
incapable of proof from history and reason. “The Bible 
exists, and even believers in it could say nothing more 
abont it;” still, however, be wished to believe in it, but as 
belief is the perception of evidence, and as no evidence 
appeared, the very wish made him the more sceptical. 
This is the case with many who go out to India, as lie did, 
early in life, without theological knowledge, without 
fixed principles, aud who, when they come into contact 
with Mahoinedans and Hindus, and are able with im¬ 
punity to laugh at what calls itself religion, bejpn in time 
• _ % 
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to extend their free-tliinking, to Christianity :flso, and to 
doubt, if not to deride. Mr. B.’s return to England ap¬ 
pears to have been of much advantage to him. His sisters 
are religious (though like many others in the Church of 
England they are tinged with Millinarianism), and by their* 
means his attention was more directed to religious subjects 
than ever it had been before. At Liverpool, where his 
friends live, he became acquainted with those two “ pre¬ 
cious Orangemen ” as I have heard them called, Ould and 
McNeile; and their vast exertions, faithfulness, self-denial 
and apostolic character struck him with admiration. Ho 
was thus led to think and read. When 1 became acquain¬ 
ted with him he was reading the history of the Jews and 
Prophes 3 r , and expressed the greatest surprise at many 
things he read. Many things of course he did not compre¬ 
hend and some'he could scarcely credit; but with regard 
to all he was willing to receive information, and those 
books with which I have furnished him he reads with a 
diligence and an earnestness truly wonderful. He has 
not been accustomed to books of such solidity and depth 
as those he is now reading, and, therefore, it is the more 
remarkable that he should not only pose over them, till his 
eyes ache, but make large notes of the particulars. I 
believe he is not far from the kingdom of God, aud I 
trust God will confirm this belief in his own good time. 

The other circumstances to which I referred was my 
meeting with the passengers aud the whole crew last 
Sunday. 

I felt a little sorry that while I had preached several 
. times in the cuddy to the passengers, &c., the seamen had 
been apparently neglected, though I knew that taking all 
things into consideration, it was impracticable previously 
to assemble them, yet I felt discontented ; and when run¬ 
ning before the trades last Sunday, and when in conse¬ 
quence there was no likelihood of being disturbed, the 
captain “ passed the word ” for public prayers, I was re¬ 
lieved and satisfied. The awning was drawn up oyer the 
poop and quarter-deck, and the studding sails served as 
curtains along the sides; chairs were brought out’ and 
lashed to the deck; benches were arranged on the opposite 
side for the seamen; the ensigu was tied round the com¬ 
panion, on which as a pulpit the Bible and prayer book 
were deposited ; the bell was set a-riuging; and in a few 


moments 1 had a congregation of about fifty individuals 
1 must say that a more attentive and apparently serious 
audience 1 never addressed. The ship rolled a good deaf 
and thus to sit steadily required some care ; yet during the 
•whole time the attention of the majoritv was fixed°and 
many wore a look of curiosity, which while it pleased me 
gave me reason to belijVe they had not heard a sermon of 
any sort for many a long day. For my own part 1 did not 
feel very comfortable, physically at least. Not only was 
. everything strange to me, but the motion of the vessel 
was so considerable that 1 had to hold fast the companion, 
and allow myself to swing backwards aud forwards'. 
However, I preached for twenty minutes as plainly and 
as forcibly as I could, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
not only that what I could I did, but that my new con"r<£ * 
gation were not dissatisfied. In the evening, as usual, I 
preached in the cuddy, hut the motion and noise together 
were so great that our meeting was not a long one. I 
spoke, aud my heavers heard with difficulty. 

27th October.—G'20 South Latitude. 31'25 West Longi¬ 
tude. 

After a considerable interval I recommence my journal, 
under a vertical sun and in another hemisphere. Having 
made no change in my mode of living on entering the 
tropics, having taken no medicine, and being almost 
without exercise, it followed naturally that when grilling 
under the sun 1 should become faint aud spiritless.' 1 
ought to have prepared myself for the tropics, but 
expecting to clear them soon and to enter the south-east 
trades, aud at the same time tempted by a sharp appetite 
and a well-furnished table, I neglected all preparation and 
paid the penalty in consequence. The more nourishment 
I took the weaker did I become; and at length on the 
Monday after my sermon to the seamen, the motion of 
the ship having increased, I became as sick as ever. I 
lay in bed most of the day, aud when I went on deck was 
so wan and weak that the Doctor advised me to put 
myself under his care, and to turn over a uew leaf for a 
week or two. I did so, and now, in consequence, I am per¬ 
fectly well; but -since that time I have been able to do 
very little in the way of reading or studying, and not at 
' all able to write, partly on account of having been located, 
a short time since, in a cabin much further aft than my 
old one; in which, though there is almost twic^as much 
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room, and tliou ltIj nivsolf -mil \ 1 , 

inflated, there is also -,b m ,f ! * b °° ks a ™ bc ' tcr “ccom- 
cl.icfly on account .1 . \ WIC0 as " mch *»otion; but 

prevented me from ", oakness a,, d faintness which 

f.ft™X” fSr d ‘Vis j7r r, 'r gU ' of ti,nc - »“ a 

j it.w uaj s ago. If I ],u(] been perfect lv wi-ll* 

n. other respects; the motion would net havculTeeled mo 
rshall L tak^alUl° d ,ln "" 1,as ^suited from my illness; 

mmlf “hitoTs ! >y i '" C f US ° f diofcand »»^icine to discipline 
.Madeira our progress has been equable and mnocablo 
wilirwhatTt U 7™ hQf010 ’ a ' ld com pared 

1 5 , fc b°f tea 18 whcro "0 aro now. I am quite 

“LF f i ' ° n v h ° Ilorthern boundary of the lino 
sometnnes ships aro becalmed for months at this tin™ 

of the year, and last voyage this ship was for three weeks' 

within a few miles of the same spot. This voyage, however 

Z Lav ? , be0n vu, 7 fortunat., we have not been thus 
detained for a single day, and, in consequence, as far as 

tune is concerned our detention at Plymouth has boon 
made up to us. The smallest progressive made in the 
course of one day was forty miles, but in general we Lave 
made from twice to five times as much, and now having 
crossed the hue and entered the south-east trades, we are 
bounding along with exciting rapidity. 

Before I say anything about the crossing 0 f the line, I 
must reler to a few previous occurrences. On the 13th an 
ec ipse of the moon took place with which I was much 
delighted. • It wasi exactly full moon that night, and as 
dark, heavy clouds were hanging about the horizon, the 
contrast, was wonderfully fine. I never in my life before 
saw clouds of such mtenseness and yet clearness of sable : 
or moonlight of such beauty and brilliance. As the clouds 
assumed new forms, or the relative position of the moon 
changed, I was ever and again running out to look, and 
indeed could have looked iny eyes out. At length, after' 

the moon had overtopped the clouds and risen into the still 

sky, pouring down floods of light, one of her limbs began 
to appear flattened. This went on for a little longer 
until so much of the roundness of full moon had passed 
away as to prove that an eclipse was coming. The 
almanac was examined, calculations were made, and we 
found tfcutour supposition was correct and that the eclipse 
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wK‘ SVft? nt »*!>». 

.account of the previous “brhd ^ rkue “* t]l * deeper 
would have been a tedious and 'fr.fill’ ^ a . t ) I . c, ' ed round - It 
ed for l he moon’s final emersion ■ so T ! ‘"’ g 1,a , vo . wi,it ' 

expectation that everything wonld r ? t,red » ,n 

enough. Since we cntercd\l,e t v place ortlorl y 

»ky, especially about sunsetwlT**’^ t,nt * (,f tlie 

“beyond description. Painting has J<J ° n i’ ,C1 and del,C!lte 

no words by which to give anythin,/ 1H T P0<#try 1,118 
of them to those \vl,? 1 3 g ke an ^equate idea 

poverty-stricken S colours of‘tlm ‘Zb'X ‘fT' 

wgmmm 

c-tween the north-east and the south-east trades that 


for thenJ 1 "that'fi 1”°“ , rrec l»ently mot with, and were it not 
or them that interval could not be navigated at all A 

perpetual and putrescent calm would prevent coimmini- 
" Tr the ‘ w0 hemisphere.. Hy means, however, 

S r e80fspeed ‘ As a proof of L compYrallve 

rap.dity of our progress through that region of sultriness 
and drowsiness sharks found it inconvenient to become 
part of our suite; instead of catching one'according to 
nvariable custom, we could not even see one; and now we 


. i „ ”-^’ v -“ ow uiie; anu now we 

have no expectation of seeing any till we enter the Indian 

rorncs ; for sharks being of a decidedly consumptive habit 
find that cold does not agree with them. I lately fell in 
Wlt “ the journal of a sentimental sort of being who had 
made a voyage to the West Indies for the benefit of his health, 
and who argued zealously to this effect, that because sharks 
can t be eaten, or otherwise put to a good use, the killing 
of them is wanton cruelty. “ If they don’t meddle with 
us, this Samian reasoned, "we have no right to meddle 
with them.” But for my part I think their lives are all 
forfeited.. I he intention is as bad as the action ; and the 
fact that fi shark has come so near and kept neav so long 
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Tvlh P e °P'? *° =»*ch lmn, shown thnt ho lms both tho 

H ""“ r t flIl0,a anti U ‘° to do so 

if ho could get (horn m Ins power. I nm-eo therefore with 

t1 ] n • " ^ a dictate of the law of imturo and nations 

Tllit th« Fid 1°° r° f ° r an ovcrt lict on l"'s part, 

llio Hindoos very foolishly are wont to wait for in tho 

rnso of their greatest enemies, the timers. A tiger they 

t0 l»»‘k qmotly near their villages until ho 
oou.n .t.s some depredation and then on tho ground that- 

ralmneJl f ihe Wr0,1 g ’ they go out with philosophic 

entered I ] ""' V T ° f attacki ”K him. 1 Since wo 
nteud the tropics wo have passed everyday fleets of 

most interesting spec.es of shell-fish, ”the nautilus," or 

as the seamen cull it “ tho Portuguese men of war.” ft 

floats or sails along with its upper shell spread out to tho 

wind and two legs employed as oars. The otl.er four legs 

n which it rejoices are used when tho wind is moderate 

l o siTT [ ea ? f the b,rds ' for the Purpose of holding 

to shorten* '/ dan £ er . bo apprehended, it is wont either 

thJ iJl! hy ]owenn e the upright shell and using 

ilk 1 c' S i ° r , t0 Ktnke Bail altogether, take in all 
ts legs and then sink out of the reach of danger. How 

IhrdVfkh' T n i W,t l 1 ' Cga J rd to 8uch creatures as this tiny 

prettily that those who go down to tho sea in ships, see 
the works of the Lord and His wonders on the deep.” 

round* bft ? tbe Pleasure of making a circuit 
had been ?V P T °- * - ,e boato - A new mwen top-mast 

desir tdo tn h,PPC( n iat h ? ,8ted iut0 its P^ce, and it was 

ladesnn 4 ? ^ h ° W !‘ loo . ked a t a distance ; for just as 

ini each T° ' F™ to criticizing and scrutiniz- 

wldch on fh h ? r S 0 ° k8 ’ dre “ and %ure, so ships at sea 
w J uch on that account, as everybody knows are spoken of 

same thin lni n e arG (li8 tinguished, or which is the 

bensitl 1 &> ,e,r T W \ nre distinguished for a like pro- 

IZiclL :rr ; therefor ^ not ww »ng to i, e subjects 

anc in due n ’ 8Ure tl,at ever Jthing is in ship-shape 
ana in duo proportion. r 1 

# • 

Md ' ofRcorIltt . d ^tisfied them- 
• elves, permission was granted to the two “ idlers ” as thev 

j e called at sea, that is to the doctor* and the parson, to take 
P ‘ Accordingly we swung ourselves down to the boat 
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l<v P - t l tl’ C: " ad °[ ' V *”' iKht !' luu “'our, 

... a mu. W.t and wij./a 

lm same time the swell which appeared from the shin 
enough certainly, but of no great height, was now so 
uh l able that wo seemed to bo sailing up and down so 

y lulls ; and sometimes in tho intervening glen wo 
jst lost sight of tho tall ship herself. b b 

think there are few things better fitted to impress tho 
«1 u itl. a sense of its littleness and utter weakness, than 

“1 1,1 an °P cn b ° at on the lonely and wide ocean, 
nearest approach to it that I remember mysoli is a 

m a similar way across the northern part of Loch 
loud where tho water is of an unknown depth and is 
pletely overshadowed by the adjacent mountains. Even 
o however, the solitudo is not so terrible, nor is tW 
ndcur so majestically strange. As to the ship, thcTS 
something about her appearance also very wonderful. 

1 way m winch she seemed to riso and fall, to roll so 
•othly and with such careless grace, and to glide through 
water as silently as if she had not been moving at all 
ho. same time her size, so puny when compared' with 
surrounding vastness, and tho proofs of the potency of 
winds and waves, which the rustiness of her sides 
•rued, made mo at once feel confident in the safety of my 
•yant home,and wonder at inv confidence. Having rowed 
to a tolerable distance, and then drawn a circle round 
ship, wo returned, in my case at least, contentedly. 

)n the 20th of tho month, that is, seven days ago; I 
>to a letter and sent it by a French ship which happened 
3ross our course. Tho ship was from Sumatra, and last 
m Java bound for Marseilles. Our French was as bad as 
•English, so-onr intentions were rather guessed at thau 
lerstood ;^ however die lay to, and waited for tho boat we 
*t her. The only word in her speaking-trumpet oration 

• • m . # # 
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vo distinctly heard was " sheep,” wl.ich was - interpreted 

y S ° D1 ° ” s as s »ff»»fyng a wish to bo helped out of her 
fur-1 ike stock, but probably " ship ” was meant. She was 

several leagues off when first seen, but sailing in a direc¬ 
tion exactly opposito to ours. I had scarcely time with 
palpitating heart, and with a view of many relatives 
(is me y of ore? my eyes, to add a short postscript to tlio 
letter written at Madeira and to reseal it before the vessels 
mot. After I had given that letter to the Captain, I wrote 
also a short one lor Mr. Arundel, but by the time I had 
posted with it upstairs, the boat was away. About forty 
otters were sent on board the Frenchman, but had it been 
known that the very next day wo should have been passed 
by a Liverpool ship, and that thus the French postage 

"W J ‘ avo . ,‘ oa avoided, and the letters conveyed to 
Lug land in half tlio time, the number would not have been 
so great. But as wo did not know this, and as we might 

iave fallen in with no ship afterwards, we could not have 
been otherwise. 

0 m 

I here is something very interesting in the meeting of 
two ships at sea. On shore there is such a multiplicity of 
subjects continually before the eye that but little attention 
can be paid to any of them. But at sea, after having been 
Jar weeks and sometimes months together in a state of 
unbroken solitude when a ship is at length seen, but 
especially when it is seen approaching, the news fly with 
wildfire rapidity. Those who have letters ready betake ' 
themselves to the poop, or to some other place from which 
the view is clear, and endeavour by means of strained 
eyes or telescopes to make out something definite regarding 
the stranger, forming their conjectures from the course 5 , 
the colours, "the rig," the shape, as they are one after 
another discovered, and in the reciprocation of wishes and 
opinions finding matter of lively conversation. Those, 
again who are intending to write homewards by the first 
opportunity, but whose letters are not yet ready, knowing 
t lat the vessel which is bearing down may furnish them' 
with the means of communication are engaged below, full • 
of homo and of flurried earnestness, forgetting half of what 
- tbe y had ^tended to say and spelling barbarously. 

ibis you will at once allow to be accurate if you get the 
letter which was in great part written in such circumstances, * 
. and whicj), as I have said, was committed to the care of the 
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Frenchman? If you read ii «n ,i , 
it, your ingenuity no less than v< n0u ^ ‘ and understand 
highly commendable W 3 ^severance will be 
another was soo, t , occupied with this ship 

apparently an American ''h,,!' 11 ' “ 1 d,s \ ta ’ , \ co “head, and 

for London, we should have preferredt] If ro^l *T Ud 
conveyance of the Frenchman t i the round-about 

American skippers is like m-mJ V <1 SC ° , !J 8 t ie honour of 

Americans boast a thin" not ^ virtues of which the 

Jt is roundly asserted that these U ° ’ ° JL do P ended u Pon. 

“ Lords of creations 

OnZlVr™ the K S 3 *ptmn awe 
Ul 3 us tice # Government and law,” 

very often open English letters and *„• • , 

hitherto, 'the calculation 

d ffi.flt J h any de ° ree of accuracy beim* both 
d fficultand expensive The appearance of the whaling- 

ships is very remarkable and outlandish. This one was 

especially remarkable from the strange dress of the crew 

loomed Vart iy fe - afcU Ju eS ’ and reckless hearing, as their ship 
loomed upon us in the gray twilight. Had we been nearer 

tho Capo, and had a gale been blowing, we could easily 

have imagined them the crew of the flying Dutchman, and 

as it was, we could not but think them ready for any deed 

of darmg. Indeed this appears, in general, to be the 

character of the South-sea whalers. Being absent from 

home sometimes three or four years at once, and during 

all that time engaged in a very toilsome and dangerous 

employment, and conversant with savages alone, they 

naturally become profligate or trucculent, unreasoning 

simpletons, or wild desperadoes. Everything by which 

society js sweetened, and everything by which the life is 

punned, is unknown amongst them, and as a natural 

consequence, instead drf being, as one would wish them to 

be, an example to the South-sea Islanders, and nujf.onour to 
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the cultivated and Christian nations to which they belong, 
they are, in most cases, a moral pestilence to the one and°a 
disgrace Lo tlio other. They have oftentimes laid was to 
tlie work of tho missionaries, and are generally a frightful 
obstacle. - 

Next day the Liverpool ship to which I havo referred 
was met with, and while at tho distance of several miles, 
the place from which she was sailing, her destination, the 
lino of trade in which she was emplo 3 r ed, and even tho 
name of the builders wore conjectured from various • - 
circumstances in her appearance, and, as the event 
proved, conjectured accurately. She was very largo and 
firmly .built, and when bearing down upon us was a 
sight well worth looking at. This was tho case especi¬ 
ally after we had both “heaved to,” and tho other ship, 
so tall and stately, and so proud of her fair propor¬ 
tions had begun a curvetting. A boat was manned and 
sent on board of her with such letters as were read}', 
and also for the purpose of inquiring after the nows. It 
was stated by our ambassador on his return that the ship 
was from Bombay, that tho only passengers were some 
captains of English ships, which some time ago had gone 
ashore at Bombay in a hurricane, that the cholera had 
broken out both at Bombay and at Madras, and that 
another Rangoon war was expected immediately. Sad 
news if true ! A number of Bombay newspapers were 
brought away, and from these, besides some additional 
information, we derived not a little amusement. A sheet 
so small, paper so coarse and brown, and a type so miser¬ 
able, I think I never saw before. The news was chiefly 
English, if worn out accidents, smoke-dried speeches of- 
Mr. Roebuck, and a “hortus siccus” of fashionable ' 
scandal can be called news. The politics of the paper 
were radical; and it was in the highest degree amusing to 
see how Radicalism managed to give vent to itself even in 
the frivolous affairs and with regard to the contemptible 
personages to which the Indian Government has so pru¬ 
dently confined agitatiou. One would have expected that, 
since the measures and public character of officials cannot 
be discussed in the newspapers, impatience of law and 
insubordination would be suffocated, that Radicalism would 
die, as creatures of all sorts die, for want of breath. But 
no. In two papers the editorial articles were devoted to 
^ an earnest advocacy of the rights of dogs, and a denunci- 
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ut.ion of the police authorities for their Toryism and 
t.yram, ym order,,.g all dogs u, be kept in-doors d„rin» 

vM In n 0 ”’ ° V ‘I’*, puMHy ° f bci,1 S sll0t 
Vith In the course of these articles, an aileclimr pmture 

v as drawn of a poor dog who had just left the embraces 

of master, for the purpose of taking the air for a few 

moments, when he was shot and left weltering in his blood 

by a pensioned murderer of a peon.” Again in another 

paper there was a long article on the uselessness of 

©parsons, or the intolerable air of authority which such 

characters assumed in their condemnation of a “ harmless ” 

horse-race, or m innocent carousal, and on the remarkable 

ireedom and comfort enjoyed by 5,000 men at some caper 

or ano her during the half-year that they were annoyed 

by no snuffling bigot,” no “lazy shepherd.” 

In a fourth paper the press was stopped to announce tlie 
arrival of a letter from a correspondent in Paisley, in which 

n’n lm P° r , tan ‘ thrillragly-delightful information 
. that O Lonnel had been made Lord-Chancellor j from that 
it is plain that every wild-goose story, which happens to 
circulate for a few days in England, will be taken for a 
time as an established fact in India. It is also plain that 
the Indian newspapers contain little or no Indian news, 
that in consequence the majority of the English in India 
know very little about the people and care still less, and 
that English affairs form the grand topic of discussion. 

“ Note,” as Mathew Henry would say, “ Radicalism is the 
result not of the unhappy circumstances in which a man 
may be placed, but of the unhappy turn of his disposition.” 

/? . Since I wrote last I have had no opportunity of preach- 
■ ing to the seamen. One consequence of the formal prepa¬ 
ration for public worship is that in suspicious as well as in 
squally or rainy weather a meeting on deck is impossible ; 
and on both Sabbaths, however, the clouds were heavy and 
ominous - of change. On both Sabbaths, however, we had 
services as usual morning and evening in the cuddy. In 
the morning besides reading prayers I preach for about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. In the evening I 
preach for about three-quarters of an hour. On all 
occasions very different is the regularity of attendance, 
the respectfulness of attention, and the seriousness of 
deportment which 1° observe in my hearers from the 
opposition, or rude neglect which poor Henry Martyn. 
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experienced. True, ho was in his discourses injudiciously 
austere, liowcvor ainiablo and winning in privato life, but 
that is not (he true reason of the difference. Indian society 
lias so changed since his time, that were he to rise again, 
ho would be unable to reeogni'/.o it; and the change for* 
the better is becoming every day and in every rank of 
society moro marked. How thankful should I bo that I 
have thus “ an oper^door” and no “ adversaries.” Being 
thus prevented from preaching to the sailors, I have 
distributed among them a large quantity of tracts, and, 
certainly these tracts, whether understood or not, are 
diligently read. It is delightful to see the number of 
strong-armed, hard-headed fellows, who are every evening 
scattered about the forecastle reading, some newspapers, 
some tracts, some well-fingered octavos. Such, however, is 
not the case in every ship, and in this, chiefly owing to the 
captain’s character, his attention to the comfort of the 
men, and to the length of time in consequence, during 
which many of them remain with him. 


As an instance of the uncertainty of meetings of any 
sort at sea, I may mention that last Sabbath evening, 
when I was half through my discourse, a squall suddenly 
came on. The ship lurched immediately and my hearers 
were scattered, some to their posts, some to their cabins for 
the purpose of looking after their windows, and of course, 
nolens volens , my sermon was brought to a termination. 

I have only now to state the particulars with regard to 
my crossing the line, not that anything remarkable in the 
way of merriment or of location happened, but that to 
cross the equator for the first time is itself remarkable. 
In its way it is an era in a man’s life. Wo crossed it on 
the 24th October, 32 days after we left Plymouth. For¬ 
merly the most extravagant pranks and the most cruel 
practical jokes were played off. Neptune and his suite 
dressed fantastically, fared sumptuously, got drunk glori¬ 
ously ; and if new comers t ,did not pay a handsome amount, 
they were often roughly treated. This is still the custom 
more or less in some ships, but in ours hardly anything of 
the kind was apparent. 


As “ Parson ” perhaps I should have been exempted at 
any rate, but there were some on board, in particular a mid¬ 
shipman, and a few seamen, who ‘>n some ships would 
.have suffered sorely. In old times a person who had 


rendered himself obnoxious to any of the crew was sure 
to suffer ; and such was the dread of the bilge-water ;pid 
far ordeal, that lives have been lost in the determination 
to resist it, and Captains have been prosecuted for per- 
' mil ting it,. About 20 years ago Captain Tarbntt’s crew 
were almost in a state ot mutiny on account of his suppres¬ 
sion of the worst parts of the ceremonial ; nor are they quite 
content with an allowance of plum-pudding, and a little 
harmless acting of the serious realities of the olden time. 


About eight o’clock in the evening wo were startled 
with the sound of a rough voice apparently from the sea, 
and with an answer roared out of the speaking trumpet 
by the chief officer on the poop. Some of the ladies, not 
thinking of the cause, were alarmed, and imagined that 
some ship was running foul of us. For my own part, 
having been talking of the ceremony for a week previous 
and expecting it every hour, I set myself to listen. I was 
prudent enough, however, to remain in tlgj cuddy, for had I 
gone out, I might have been refreshed from the bucket of 
water which was provided for general use in the maintop. 
The colloquy referred to the name of the ship, captain's 
name, time of leaving England, destination, number of 
newcomers on board, &c., and ended in an order to 
“stand by the main-ropes” for the purpose of receiving 
Neptune’s embassy. The man who put the questions was 
stationed at the end of the bowsprit, so the voice was not 
only sepulchral, but really from a distance ; and on both 
sides the conversation was conducted with the appearance 
of seriousness. At this time there was a rush to the gang¬ 
way, and some kind of float with a quantity of burning 
pitch in it was conveyed thither from the bowsprit along 
the outside of the ship. A sailor who was suspended close 
to the water handed up a letter sealed with tar, and then 
bidding us good-bye, pretended to launch off in the float, 
which was soon after seen burning many a mile behind us. 
The letter was directed to the captain, and stated gravely 
that Neptune being now well up in years, and having that 
week paid a great number of visits, our ship also sailing 
so fast that he was unable to overtake her, had sent one 
of his “ mates ” to see that all was right and to make his 
compliments to the ladies. While this letter was being 
read, every newcomer within reach had an equitable share 
of the contents of the 15ucket poured down upon him, and I 
heard the new midshipman hastily called for. .Even one 
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of the mates bawled out Ids name, but though passive 
obedience be the law on ship-board, the mid was wise 
enough to remain snugly hid in his cabin ; for had he 
appeared, ho had been drenched thoroughly. In all this 
you might well suppose there could be little pleasure? 
and less profit; but to the sailors there was a vast deal of 

fun in it. They are but grown children, and the child’s 
rattle amuses them. 

> 

As 3'ou may see from the position on the map which I 
have given, we are now at considerable way past the line.® 

I he wind is fresh and steady, and in consequence though 
the thermometer is about SO I feel cool enough. The 
squalls, tlio rain and the sultriness characteristic of the 
northern confines of the liuo have gone away, and as we 
shall overtake the sun in a few days, the daylight is 
longer now than it has been for a month past. 

•» ^ ^ tli o sun is so nearly vertical that at noon 

we havo scarcely any shadow; horrible idea ! when it is 
remembered that to be without a shadow was once held an 
unquestionable proof of witchcraft. I should think that this 
is the finest climate in the world. The air is so soft and 
salubrious, the heat so equable, the light so brilliant, and * 
the sky generally so cloudless and of a blue so deep aud 
bright, I" only wish our stay in it were longer; but wo 
are likely to leave it very soon, for we are sailing to the 
south-west so rapidly that in a week we shall have to put 
on wanner clothing. From what cause I know not, the 
southern hemisphere is everywhere colder than the north¬ 
ern.* The vast fields of ice which are congregated round 
the southern pole are sometimes stated as the cause of this 
low temperature, but a cause for that vast quantity of ice, 
as far as I know, has not been given. I have heard it * 
alleged that the extent of sea about the south pole fur¬ 
nishes a reason ; but I am doubtful about this also, for as 
. all know in cold, frosty weather it is warmer at sea 
than on land. At the same time the assumed fact, as in 
the case of King Charles’ problem, may be a falsity. For 
anything that we know, there may be an antarctic con¬ 
tinent behind the icebergs. 

November 7th —West Longitude, 21 ; South Latitude, . 
10. “ Change passeth over all,” but on ship-board all is', 

change. When l wrote last we were rapidly sailing south- 
_ ward byjJ.be help of the south-east trades; we expected 
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that those trades would 

south latitude, and that wo P ?? to tl,e 2 3th decree of 
three days. I on-l / i \° should Trinidad in°tw 0 ^ r 

polled to bear a Tittle faiAerTo t]^ liavin -? been co.n- 
usual, we expected to pass Trinidad ‘ 6 " e , st '. vard than as 
Spanish main, and that we were nW \ °. ,sland off the 

tJpu on account of the wonders as .°. d ' Vltl1 the cxpecta- 

Siven .] Hcre we e lia ^ U ^ ers of which an account was 

V th the chance, if the Iritl.W- Wover > for five days, 
j"g at Trinidad in three'week of 

lose all the advantage w e gained ‘ - We sha11 R oon 

rapidly. Nevertheless I am , “t 1 Cro / sln g the line so 
detention, though perhaps I on At °to b' llHy S °7 y at this 
Jiere is very different, as far as \ S ° 1Ty ' foi< a calm 

from o ne or the other side of the p t f m P eratu, ‘ e » concerned, 
and bracing - and then theT 14 3 cool > 

derso * sonset have been greater n # 8 . *2* the w °n- 

f. een them, chiefly on account of V ^ 1 liad P revi ous1y 
the sea. I might speak of P f 16 g ? ater stil ^ess of 

gold, as marble exquisitely varieg^ed & ° f molten • 

mine transparency ; and of ^® ffated » or a g ain as a car- 

chased and embossed there the'" 1 * silver »^ld, 

ruffled, and inlaid with a broad 1 14 7 V* Sligllt1 ^ 
sun was reflected from it R n + de , n ^and where the 

anything like an adequate idea • pJnanT ^ •/ give you 

impotent to describe them. * pen and P eilcd arealike 


str^gTberr^rLcf eS 

those who have the morning an , d yet 1 am told by 

sunrise is greater still WhotA^ that ^ s P lend our of 
am unable to determine for ™ ? 7° tbis is tbe case I 

life, overbalanced by my indolen^ 051 ^^ been ’ :1 " my 


jnthme. Ce ° f ^ slttm g- u P to early rising still continues 

worship on Yhe7arter. a d^ck Te The dell f ht l Ul - meetin ° for 

seamen were unoccunied In' „ lhe calm b f ln S total, the 
were both so still that mv ti ^ , Way * and sea anc * sky 

to the 
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, ■,,.. 1u ,i v ( ]. v ” I remembered also how often and mi 

that, nrcnmstanoos of comfort and high priv.lego I W 
bec'n permitted to join with then. Jivcnnow, however 
1 ha 1 reason for much thankfulness on acco nt of ^ »e 
incitements - to do good x«,d U, c-oinn.«.»n.;to 1>>y ^ 

» *'~ r „ S5 

sr.-ss 

Es 

simplicity and directness of purpose the mart -■ 
in the character of the »ilor. Ho " coose . 

ja^sri-a-Jaf*as 

Ue thinks in his heart and thus, rh e to the , 

sretr? r-Bas? cwWrs 

SSsggjg^S 

familiar with death so Beldom thmk senou in 

At present seamen in general enter up -incipled. 

any' respect, and ooX?"^ 

;a.si r. .t“X -"fjsrt ,,s:£ 

consequence, at an early period, * ^ and graver 

„• be exited to enter on their life of toil wiser an b 
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than they arc now, prepared for sudden death, for sudden 
glory, and fit to bo in their own sphere, missionaries »f 
Christ, not missionaries of Satan. 

• In the evening as usual J preached in the cuddy. I 
thought for some time that it was hardly fair to restrict 
our evening meeting to dhrselves, and wished that those 
of the seamen who thought fit might be permitted to attend 
it. I spoke of this to the captain last Sunday evening, 
lmt it seems it would he inconvenient, lu the cuddy 
Chore would not he room for them, and to assemble them on 
the quarter-deck, to arrange everything for their accommo¬ 
dation after darkness hntf come on, and to go through all 
tho accustomed niceties of etiquette would be a very irk¬ 
some task. J'lio chief reason, howeyor, and the most 
satisfactory, was that one sermon in a day was thought as 
much as the seamen could either comprehend or retain, and 
that if two were thrust upon them, the attention which they 
now paid to one they would then he able to pay to neither. 

I therefore gave up all thought of innovating. My hearers 
i» the evening being, without exception, well educated, I 
find it necessary to prepare closely and carefully, not that 
there are among them any captious critics, hut that a 
discourse must be both in matter and style respectable, ere 
it can be expected to do good to such persons, and in many 
cases'ere they will condescend to listen. For example, 
last voyage when three of our missionaries went out in this 
ship, only one could gather a congregation in the evening, 
though the number of passengers was considerable, and in 
consequence, before long, Blair and others had to be read. 
Had this not been done, tho evening meeting would Jiavo 
tyeeij relinquished. Then, however, there were several 
infidels on hoard, who were on the watch for an opportu¬ 
nity of objecting and condemning, and who were so fond of 
wrangling about religion that even at table the missionaries 
were compelled to debate with them, or to pocket many an 
allusion. . One of the sceptic disputants was a Col. Evans,’ 
a brother of the member for Westminster, and was, it would 
appear, quite as liberal in religion as his brother in politics. 
This voyage, on the contrary, there is nothing of the sort. 
If I have less excitement than my predecessor, I have 
certainly much more comfort, and if I have any chance at 
all of being talked to dciftli, it is neither by infidels nor by 
Radicals, but by my restless “ Pandit"'’ Mr. Brown.# 
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CHAPTER II. 

MEN I MET IN MADRAS. 

, I arrived in Madras on the morning of Sunday, the Sj h 
of January 1833^. We sighted the Nngari lulls and then 
Vl.e cocoaiSTpatas of tl.e village of Coromandel the P™- 


n t .January •* ’ o ' - 

Hie cocoa'infPpaims of the village of Coromandel, the pre- # 

vious evening, but waited about in the oiling till the 
morning. The vessel had hardly come to an anchor "he 1 
two young men came on board to take me to the bouse of 
Mr. Smith, the London Missionary at Vepery, and 1^ as 
thus saved the trouble usually given to strangers by the 
Madras boatmen, ami favoured instead with English-speak¬ 
ing companions through the perils of the celebra ed M adi as 

sin-f 'These two young men, Mr. 1 ay lor anc UOKjohnson, 
were students Jh Mr Smith, TartnrtBfwSaTK^ne 
Missionaries of the London Missionary Societj, and tl oy 
commenced to read Greek and Latin iv.tli me for sou e 
'time daily shortly after my arrival. Before long I "oatto 
stay at the house of Mr. Drew, another Missionary of the 
same Society, with whom I stayed for more than ao car 
Mr. Drew was a devout man, a zealous Missionary , a man 
•of culture, and a devoted student of i ainil. His edition of 
the Kural, a great Tamil classic, though lie did not live to 
complete the work, placed him in the first rank of 
Tamil scholars. It is surprising to me that since his time 
so few English Missionaries of any Society seem to have 
cared'lo acquire mqre than a colloquial knowledge of Tamil, 
though the language is beautiful in itself, and contains 
a rich literature. Dr. Pope is a conspicuous exception 
amongst Englishmen ; while Dr. Graul, who made his maik 
in Tamil, Dr. Gundert in Malayalam, and Mi-. Kittle in - 
Canarese, were Germans. I derived much benefit from the 
stimulus to Tamil studies that I received from my daily, 
intercourse with Mr. Drew. I received from lnm, however 
no; direct help, and lie undervalued Sanskrit too much, and 
despised the new science of comparative philology. • ; j 

■ One of the most prominent figures in the Missionary 
world of Madras at that time was that of Mr. Andeison, 
best known as Joj^]_Aiidu]-son, of the Scotch 1 resbytenan 
MissionMlie Dr. Duff of Madras, by whom the first great 
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English scliool for Hindu youths was established, and the 
(irst systematic elfort made to use English education as a 
means of spreading Christianity among the higher classes 
and castes. At that time questions connected with English 
Education were hotly discussed. Anderson and his friends 
were tempted to think tl^ir mode of Missionary work the 
only mode of any value, and to depreciate work in the 
vernacular. At present the tables have been turned, and 
the advocates of vernacular work are sometimes found to 
odepreeiato the work of the English schools. At that time,' 
and ever since, I have been an advocate of both kinds of 
work, and all experience appears to me to have shown 
that, as the masses can only be reached through the verna¬ 
cular, so the best, if not the only way of reaching the 
higher classes is through education in English. John 
\ Anderso n was my greatest friend in Madras at that time. 
[Mo was one of the ablest, and most zealous and devoted 
1 Missionaries I have ever met, and was cortaiuly the mosfc-- 
lenthusiastic. Enthusiasm, however, was one of the most • 
marked characteristics of his nature, and showed itself, not . 
only in his Missionary work, but in everything he did, and' 
said. He was one of the m ightiest, talke rs 1 have ever 
met. I have ofteii stood listening to him at night in the 
streets for hours after we had been supposed to bid one 
another good-bye, and one night we never slept at all, but-..-- 
sat, or lay awake, the whole night, I listening, aud he '* 
pouring out upon me the floods of his fluent, enthusiastic 
talk. I never, ventured to argue with such a talker, but 
perhaps I was partly to blame, on some occasions, for 
stirring him up to the combat by hinting, though only in 
a word or two, that I was not quite convinced. One of hiS~\ 
chief characteristics' was his almost womanly tenderness \ 
and affection towards his students, which was one of the ; 
things‘tliat conduced to the great number of conversions • 
of educated young men with which bis work was marked. J 
This tenderness, however, had another"side; for Tie' was” 
capable, when roused by opposition, of breaking out into 
what looked very like passion. Throughout the Presidency 
of Madras, for many years the name of John Anderson, 
aud the fame and influence of what was called “ Anderson's 
School ”—now developed into the “ Christian College ”— 

- were like liQusekold words. . . 

John Anderson, though so influential as a Missionary, 

. had much less influence in the English community of thak 
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time than John Tucker, the Secretary of tlie Corresponding 
Coyimittee of the Church Missionary Society. He was .as 
calm and placid as Anderson was fiery, a man of learning 
and culture, a devout and holy man, with a great reputation 
for wisdom. His influence as the acknowledged head of* 
the religious life of the time ly^t only at Madras, but 
throughout the Presidency, surpassed anything of the kind 
I have ever known in India. It was one of the sights of 
Madras to see the almost interminable line of carriages, 
especially on Sunday evenings, that filled the street in * 
front of his church, the chapel of the C. M. S# Mission, ✓" 
ever since known as Tucker’s Chapel. I went to hear him 
several times, and saw that the secret of the attraction of 
l his preaching lay, not in his eloquence, hut in his deep 
sincerity and spirituality, and in his skill in dealing with 
the consciences of his hearers. He could best he described 
as a Calvinistic High Churchman, a combination now pro¬ 
bably unknown. His High* Cburchmanship, however, 
entirely disappeared later on in England, where he became, 

I understand, a Calvinist, pure and simple; but at the time 
refer to lie was certainly, in many particulars, to bo 
regarded as belonging to the then new Oxford School 
of Pusoy and Keble. He was a personal friend of Keble’s 
and belonged, I think, to the same College, and by means 
of a depot of religious books, which he established in 
'Madras, he flooded the country with Keble’s "Christian 
r Year,” and books of a similar type. 


. . There was then a Bishop in Madras, only recently 
'arrived, Bishop Spenc er, a good but sentimental and some¬ 
what feeble man; I7ut the real Bishop, as long as he 
remained in the country, was undoubtedly Mr. 'fucker. 
I'might go a step further, and use a higher designation. 
Looking at the position gladly assigned to him by his 
followers, he might have been called, not the Bishop, but 
the Pope of Madra s. It. should be admitted, however, 
that believer acted the Pope, or obtruded his opinion's upou 
others, though it might be surmised that he possessed 
a calm consciousness of his infallibility. He was the 
means of securing to the Church of England the allegiance 
of many estimable persons who, at that time of religious 
revival, and religious ferment, were sorely tempted to join, 
the.new sect of Plymouth Brethren, whose leader at that # 
time in India was a Mr. Groves, frbm whom they were / 
then comcqpnly called Groveites. Here, it was said, was a >_• 


'"TlJsI r 1 :" 1 -’ 0 ' 1 ,1 ™ 1 -liouldor. x.merior 

V , k'-p.iralixtK in «l*ii»tn:.hty, mid who vet remained a 
devoted member of the Church of England.* This ,wide* 

- — >”'«». »'«ch weight wiih many 'minds. 1 iuM nmde 
• ‘Tuuntance of the first founders of the sect of Ply. 

.non .1. Brethren at Plymouth itself, on my way out to India 
lm had not felt any attraction in their direction. fS 
, 1 ft Madras the Society for the Propagation of the (los- 

p-I sent out two Cambridge men, Mr. Oalthrop and Mr. 

• “r ° hel P t0 resuscitate their Missions. I saw 
. A 1 U 1 1 ? on Aan J orc on ,n y "'ay to the south. Mr.-, 

y ■ /'' "^ wheun I knew >n Madras, was appointed to open] 

/ itn Institution in Madras for the education of catechists for ! 

f u!il ? r rTf° f n' e M T°?' 11(3 ' vas a worthy man and • I 
, \ tod for the work, but his career in India was very » 

V short. 1his was the origin of the institution in ‘ Sullivan’s 1 
) which afterwards, under Mr. Symonds, acquired i 

/ o° i» a ,P° s, . tl0n » :u,(1 conferred so many benefits on the i 
b * .' !'• A f ,ss,on « ; Mr. Gray of the C. M. S. commenced l 
\ a . 8,milar institution for the Missions of his Society, but '. 

\ tins was given up ere long, and the Tamil agents were I 
from that time trained in Tinnevelly, where most of them ) 
would naturally be employed. ^ 

Amongst the Missionaries in Madras at that time was 


Hr. Winslow, an American Missionary from Jaffna, the- 
last compiler, and sole editor, of the great Tamil Diction- *’ 

4 ary. Dr. Winslow was an able man, but most particularly 
eminent as a Missionary. He was a “ much married juan,’.’ 
having been married, I believe, six times—people said’’* 
seven times. Another American Missionary from Jaffna, o 
then in Madras, was Dr. Scudder/ a Medical Missionary.. *. 
a man of great earnestness, father of a large family of sons;*/ 
all of whom rose to eminence as Missionaries, or Mission-* 
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ary medical men in the Tamil country, in connection with 
the North Arcot Mission which, at one time, wos entirely 
manned by Dr. Scudder’s sons and sons-in-law. One of 
them, many years afterwards, laboured with myself and 
others in the revision of the Tamil Bible. A lay member 
of the American Madras Mission at that time was Mr. Hunt, 
a printer, who rendered good service to the country by the 
- improved Tamil typography ho introduced, 'j’lie books 
printed by him excelled in beauty all Indian printing that 
• had been Seen up to that time. 

• The Chaplains at Madras at that time v included Arch-. 


deacon Harper, celebrated for the share he unwittingly took 
in,.leading -Mr. Rheniiis, the eminent German Missionary 
in Tinncvelly, to secede from the 0. M. S. and establish a 
schism there, in opposition to the Church of England The 
schism came to an end shortly after Mr. Rlicnius* death* 
Another of the Chaplains was Mr. Spring, Secretary at 
once to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the S. P. G., 
and to the Auxiliary Bible Society, a combination of 
offices which would be considered inconceivable in these 
narrower days. Another of the Madras Chaplains at that, 
time was Mr., afterwards Bishop, Cotterill. He was a 
strong Evangelical and C. M. S. man af that time, though 
during the greater portion of his subsequent career he 
could best, perhaps, be described as a moderate High 
Churchman. Ho had been the Senior Wrangler of his 
year, and more was expected of him in India than was 
^ * realised. Before long he returned home and contented' 
-• himself with a secondary position in the Brighton College. 
Sooner or later, however, a Senior Wrangler is destined to 
develop, and to rise to some position of importance in the 
, Church or the world, and accordingly, after a time, he was 
f . appointed Bishop of Grahamstown, and afterwards Bishop 
>; of Edinburgh, an office which he filled with distinction. ; 
The most prominent and influential Christian layman at 
that time in Madras was Captain, afterwards General, 

1 / C. A. Browne (Military Secretary to the Government from 
1845 to 18o9T, whose Friday evening meetings for tea, expo- 
, sition of the Scriptures, and prayer, were for many years 
, / the rallying point of all the decided piety then in Madras, 
y'"- in so far as it was found amongst the members of the 
. Services, and people who were in what was called “ Society.” 

• , r People in a lower position were not invited, or did not care 
to attend so exclusive a meeting. The meeting no doubt 
y X "did good in its time in helping religious people to gain 
r ’ strength by mutual intercourse, and in encouraging unde¬ 
cided people to declare themselves; but it had also, as 
it appeared to me, the effect of raising a false standard of 
religion by helping to foster the notion that no one could 
be a true Christian who did not attend the Friday evening 
meeting, and that all who attended it were to be regarded 
" as in a state of grace. It could not be regarded as an 
objection to those meetings that the doctrines inculcated in 
them were exclusively Evangelical/ for at that time no 
other for.^ of earnest religion was supposed to be possible.. 
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exclusive claims to smetit v l ° . l ]°o n,a 1 t, *»b and their 

influencefelt licit* ™ to »”*« iU 

and ^ ?! 

to y M but TZT U] T?\ 1 ' ,id uot ex l* ct oitbov Mo 

T-r » 

k.lvMoo of utoHi,! 1 ‘CiTT ‘° FP"™ * 8-oa 
; flw. mo r i i • k* tcunil, or classical longue, and of 

1 m Umri .‘i M Wel1 as of thc “PoH-n language, and 

thoromrl' U - S i 0 ? acc l u *f e< ^> though not so extensive, or 
thorough as l could have wished, has been of the Greatest 

• possible use to mo ever since. In particular 1 spared no 

• Son M v ende T >Unng m- aC,,uire an ^curate pfonuncia- 

a * Mlsslonar y "’hi 1st in Madras was 

• ° amo , n .^ fc domestic servants, a class of persons 
belonging chiefly, if not wholly, to the Paraiya caste. My 
predecessor Mr Drew, had been accustomed to addrm 
assemblies of high caste Hindus in various parts of Madras. * 
i did not persevere in this practice, partly because I was* 
not sufficiently at home in Tamil, but chiefly because this 

sty e ot preaching appeared to me to be aimless, desultory, 
a na unhkely to produce any permanent result. As a 
matter of fact, I never heard of an instance of any real 
permanent good having been done by this style of work, 
ei her by Mr. Drew or by other Missionaries, all the time 
~ A . was ,n Madras. I was convinced then, as I have ever 
since been,^that high caste Hindus can best be readied by 
means of English Schools, such as those that were com- 
5" e .? c ®d by Dr. Duff in Calcutta, and carried on afterwards 
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fiidorocl ;i very humble stylo of work, I devoted myself to it 
"V tJi fill my might. My plan waste make the congregation 
the centre round which all work revolved. J net myself, 
with the help of my Native Assistants, to invite individuals 
to attach themselves to the congregations, and as soon as 
any person was in this way brought under Christian 
influences, instructed, and baptised, J stirred him up to 
bring over his relatives and friends. In this way, it was 
hoped that each soul that was gained would become a 
centre of light to other souls. The plan succeeded beyond 
expectation, and the congregation became ere long too 
large for the building. The essentials of the plan, vi/.., 
making the congregation the' centre of all work, and 
endeavouring to make each convert a missionary to his 
friends, were such as i have ever since acted upon in 
i'innevelly, find such as might safely be acted upon in every 
part of the world. 

One of the greatest names in Tinnovelly Mission history, 
especially in connection with education, is that of Dr. 
George (Jglow Pope, the founder of the Sawycrpurain * 
Institution. Or. Pope, who came to Madras iu connection//! 
With the Wesleyan Missionary Society about the year * 
U 839, arrived in Tinnovelly in 184-2, in connection with 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He was 
appointed to Sawyerpuram, then a sub-station of Naza¬ 
reth, and immediately, on his arrival he set himself with 
characteristic zeal to the double work of founding 
congregations and schools in the various districts north 
of the river, and of establishing in the place whore ho 
took- up his abode an Institution, then called a "Semi-, 
nary," for the training up of Native Agents in the higher 
learning. He was a man of varied abilities and accomplish¬ 
ments, and an enthusiastic teacher. He taught his students 
| not only classical Tamil, but also Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
/He was a good Hebrew Scholar, and zealous teacher 
I of Mathematics. He taught his students not only during 
I the day, but from 8 to 11 every night! He obtained the 
j assistance of a blind gentleman as Professor, Mr. Seymour, - 
I a Cambridge Graduate, who taught Logic, History, and 
/ Moral Philosophy. Dr. Pope was equally earnest about 
the teaching of Theology in all its branches. His aim 
was to make r ain a kind of Un iversity', surpassing 

anything of t !i e^Tonlt that was 4 tobo found at that 
"time iiiotjie Madras Presidency. Probably he would have * 
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y.uccct!<]<■(] in this had it not bom, for some special dis¬ 
advantages. One was the n n’-.iiMablonoss of the si te which 
was not a town, like Tuticonn, but an insiiruificant 
yillage ; anot her was the dulnoss of most of his pupil*. 

Who belonged to classes tT ^i~~^77rtho r . undeveloped. V 
What was wanted at the time was a superior Primary 
School, not a University. The buildings he erected for 
t.bo classes for the accommodation- of boarders, and 
the use of the Principal and his assistants, were of first- 
n-ate excellence, and when he left, after a residence of 
not more than six years, every one wondered to find that 
so much had been done by one unassisted man in so short 
tune. One great advantage he enjoyed was in the sympathy 
ami encouragement he received from the Madras Diocesan 
Committee of that time, who, instead of regarding his work 
with jealousy, and thwarting him in his plans, gave him 
all the help they could. Th e_chief drawback to his suc cess j 
was the severity of his discipli ne, which led, after a j 
succession of petty rebellions, to his withdrawal. lie * 
proceeded to England for the benefit of his health; and on 
< liis return to India, went to Tan j or e, where he founded a 
C ollege, which is now one o f the first, grade. His health 
ffuling him again he established a school of his own at 
Ootacatnund, and subsequently became head of Bishop 
Cotton’s School in Bangalore. Again he had to betake 
himself to England for his health, and Vie is not likely to 
return to this country ; but he has still a close connection 
wiUi India, as he is now Professor of Tamil in the 
University of Oxford, and he is frequently employed as a 
Deputation by the S. P. G. He was ma d_e_ a Fellow of the \ 
Madras University, and""the honorary de gree o f Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon hirn by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. All the best natives in 'I’innevelly in connec¬ 
tion with the S. P. G. have directly or indirectly become 
what they are through his efforts and influence, and his. 
name is one which Tinnovelly can never forget. : 

The Rev. Alfred Radford Svmonds. m.a.. of Wadhara 1 
College, Oxford, born on the 1st February 1815, came to 
Madras in 1841 as Principal of Bishop Corrie’s Grammar 
School. He was a good teacher, and soon raised that 
school to a high position. Before long he joined the 
Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propa- 
• gation of the Gospel, and, after the retirement of Arch¬ 
deacon Shortland, became Secretary of the Committee, a 
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post, which he held as long as he remained in *India. He 
rendered eminent service to the Society, and to Missions 
in general, by his unflagging zeal, and the wise measures 
he introduced. He frequently visited the Missions during 
his tenure of office, and stayed a considerable time in each, 
so that he acquired a large amount of practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the condition and requirements of every portion 
of the Mission-fiehl. It was chiefly, however, as an 
educationist that ho left his mark in the Presidency of 
Madras. As one of the earliest Fellows of the University* 
of Madras, and one of the best-informed and most public- 
spirited, he did much for the development of the University 
system, and the improvement of its various affiliated 
Colleges and Schools. The Institution called Sullivan’s 
Gardens was founded by Iiim, and therein ho combined 
theological with secular instruction, so that many of his 
pupils became clergymen. Secular studies have now 
been relegated to the various Colleges, and Sullivan’s 
Gardeus has become a purely Theological College. During 
the time it was carried on by Mr. Symonds no institution 
in the country occupied a higher place iu public esteem. 
His chief characteristic was iiis warm sympathy with the 
Missionaries, aud so long as he remained Secretary of the 
Diocesan Committee, I knew that I had iu Madras not an 
opponent, or a person whose policy was influenced by 
party views,- but a large-hearted sympathetic friend, and 
this was the feeling of all the Missionaries. He had much 
social and religious influence iu Madras, and took unimpor¬ 
tant part in every movement for the public good. He 
was a good pr each er, a good speaker, a good d elm ter, and 
a good m an of b usiness; aud he was made by Lord Napier, 
when Governor of Madras, bis Domestic Chaplain. He 
went home once on sick leave, and left India finally, 


through failing health,, in 1872. When he was leaving 
the whole of the Missionaries united in sending an earnest 
request to the Parent Society that they would be pleased 
to place him on their staff as an Assistant Secretary, so 
that his long Indian experience and matured judgment 
might not be lost to the Missions. I regretted very much 
that this request was not complied with. He settled in 
England as Vicar of Walmer, and was much respected, 
wherever he was known. He could not, however) do much 


active work, as he suffered much f?oin a painful malady of 

which ho died in 1883. His name will always be held in 
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affectionate remembrance by a peculiarly large number of 
Native students and friends. 0 

Dr. Henry Bower, who afterwards occupied so dis¬ 
tinguished a position as the Principal Reviser of the Tamil 
Translation of the Bible and of the last edition of the. 

Tamil Prayer Book, was in Madras when I arrived, and 
1 obtained much valuable help from hi.m in my endeavour 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of Tamil, both in its 
^classical dialect and in the Tamil of common life, lie was 
then in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
but afterwards followed me into the Church of England, 
and became an ordained Missionary of tlio Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The first important situation 
he filled was that of Principal of a College he founded at 
Ycdiarpuram, near Tanjoro. The site of this College was 
ill-chosen, being in a district frequently under water, and 
always damp and unhealthy, so that it had at length to be 
abandoned. The name Vediar, or religious teacher, was 
derived from the title of Beschi’s celebrated treatise 
“ Vediar-olukkam,” a book intended for the instruction of 
Catechists. It was of course more or less Romish in its 
teaching and tone, but was on tho whole scriptural, and 
edifying, and was, I think, the best book he ever wrote. 

It was much used at one time for the instruction of native 
Mission Agents in the various Protestant Missions, but is 
now nearly forgotten. Dr. Bower’s next appointment was 
to Madras, where he was placed in charge of the S.P.G. 
Mission in Vepery, and where he brought out a number of 
valuable theological works, and useful editions of valuable 
wovks by English divines;-such as “ Pearson on the Creed,” 
and " Butler’s' Analogy.” He was soon after, placed at 
' tho head of the endeavours made by the Bible Society to 
produce a standard translation of the Tamil Bible. From 
this time till the close of his career this was the work with 
which his name was most closely connected, so that it might 
be said that the history of that translation constituted 
V Dr. Bower’s life history. He died in Palamcotta in 1S85, 
deeply lamented as a scholar, as a Missionary, aud ns a 
man of unaffected Christian piety, untainted by the least 
trace of party spirit. He received from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 

was the first Eurasian on whom this honour was conferred. 

»«. • % % • • • 

* Rpl Charles Egbert Kennet was not in Madras* when I 
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arrived, though I became intimately acquainted with him 
some years afterwards in Tiuncvelly, where his first 
appointment was as Catechist under me at Idaiyangmii. 
lie was at the time of my arrival a student in Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, where lie imbibed, from Professor Street’s 
teaching and influence, that attachment to the doctrines 
and practices of the High Church School, which ho not 
only retained totholast, but which became deeper, stronger, 
and more fervid every year he lived. His course was very 
different from that of Dr. Dower, but they were men of» 
equal intellectual gifts, and equally respected. Dr. Dower 
was more eminent us an Indian scholar, Dr. Kennet as a 
Patristic scholar, a liturgical scholar, and an expounder 
of dogmatic theology. The principal work of his lifo was 
as Principal of the S.P.G. Theological College, Sullivan’s 
Cardens, Madras. His deep personal piety, and his earnest 
advocacy of what he believed to bo the truth, gained for 
him the sincere respect of those who differed from him, 
and the unbounded esteem and confidence of those who 
shared in his theological views. Ho was consequently 
regarded, as long as he lived, as the undoubted head and 
leader of the High Church party in the Diocese of Madras, 
if not also throughout India. He received from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury tlio honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity shortly after the same degree had been conferred 
on Dr. Bower. Dr. Kennet died in.Madras at the close 
of 1881. It is sad to think that those two eminent men 
have left no successors in the community to which they 
belonged, and of which, each in his own way, they were 
such distinguished ornaments. 

During the three ymirs and-a-half I spent in Madras, 
though not idle in other directions, I devoted as much 
time and care to theological study as if I had nothing else 
to do. I amassed a large collection of the best books I 
could find in every department of theological literature, 
including the Ante-Nicene fathers in the originals, the 
greatest Lutheran and Calvinistic divines of the Conti¬ 
nent, all the great English Puritan divines, most of the 
great Carolinian divines, all the 18th century divines of 
any importance, the great Church historians, early and 
late, and the best Biblical commentaries which hid 
appeared up to that time. There was another classof writers 
whose works I read at the same tifne with much interest. 
These were the so-called Platonic divines of the school of 
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Cud worth, to one of whom, John Smith of Cambridge, 

J must own never-ending obligations for the truth I learned 
from him (though I might have learned it from St. Paul 
and from our Lord Himself)—that love, joy, peace, are 
above all controversies, and above all ceremonial observ¬ 
ances. J was not inclined, however, to be neglectful of 
dogmatic truth, or even of the forms in which dogmatic 
truth has been clothed, for the main object 1 had in view— 
an object to which I devoted myself as assiduously and 
earnestly as I could—was to examine everything I could 
find in any of the works I had collected bearing on the 
Church, on Episcopacy, and on the Sacraments, in the. 
hope of arriving at the truth by this comparative method |i 
of study. The conclusion at which I arrived was one to I 
which “ the shadow on the wall” had pointed from the 
beginning. It was that the Church of England, with all 
its apparent defects, was the best home the searcher aftcrll 
truth could expect to find in this world ; that it was the I' 
best representative in our time both of the catholicity and I 
of the freedom of thought of the earliest ages ; and that I 
I could not do better than cast in my lot with a Church] 
which, then supposed by many to be dying or dead, seemed 

i to me to have inherited from Apostolic times, with the 
sacred deposit of the faith and the three-fold ministry, a 
capacity for an unlimited succession of revivals aud re¬ 
forms. & 

^ In joining the Church of Englaud I made up my mind 
v/to join the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. At 
the time I joined that oldest of Missionary Societies it had 
sunk apparently to almost the last stage of inanition, but 
as I considered the Church of England the best extant 
representative of the many-sided Churches of Christian 
antiquity, so the Society seemed to me, iu its constitutions 
and principles, the best representative of the many-sided 
Church of England. I could not have joined a Society, 
however excellent in other respects, which appeared to set 
up a Church within a Church , w ith principles and doctrine * 
\ of its own. Thorn'll there were then lew signs oi iTTo 
remaining in the Society for the Propagation of the Gu-pcl, 
I felf persuaded that times of revival were in store fur it, 
as'certainly as I believed that times of revival were in 
stord for the Chu'rch of England itself. I have not been 
disappointed in either'of these hopes, lhe reviv.il th.a 
has taken place, both iu the Church and iu its ivpreacu- 
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lulivn .Society, lms Tar ONCCmlo,] „, y expectations. I never 
eu.lcavonre. to induce any persons whatever to follow „.y 
example. Ini I, my action in ioming the Church of England 
appeared to lmvo some mlineneo on other minds both in 
■ ,ho , ' on ' ,on J ’l |SS| ei>ary Society and the Wesleyan Mis- 
'■ s.onary Society, sincei four of the Missionaries or Assistant 
. Missionaries of the former and six of the latter round 

, l ,l ' ,, ;"' ,i y soo l nor ‘>*‘ later into tl.o Church. At the head of 
Mm former class stands Dr. Mower; at the head of the 
miter Dr. ropo. 

XOTE. 


As might lie expected, his joining the Church of England 
was an era in the future Uishop's life, and a fuller account 
of it was written to his friends than appears in his auto- 

biography. From his letters to his sister, wo make the 
\ following extracts :— 

v Madras, 28M Fcbruunj 1811. 

M In record to tho principal subject of your Inst Idler, I cannot 
•>* JV, 11 w ? ll(, J l L wh l ° h ! XH cii’CUluted the report of my having joined tho 

Uiiircli of England ; a report which, strange to say, has not yet 
iound its way hero from Glasgow. There is no foundation for it 
whatever, beyond what thoro wan a lien l v'an at home. I was then in 
sentiment on the Hide of primitive Catholic Christianity, and a 
favourer of tho Church of England in so far ns it was on the sumo 
side, and such is still my position. I then thought the Independents, 
ami other ultra-protestants deficient in teachableness, humility, self- 
discipline and real charity; and I think so still with this addition 
9 that a more careful study of tho Word of Gcd,and three years' study ■ 
of the primitive Fathers, have proved, what then I only suspected, * 
that on many points the svstein 1 was trained in was nationalistic • 
and ono-Hided. hen 1 left Glasgow 1 owed no longer any allegiance 
lo any Independent Church; and therefore felt myself perfectly 
free to think and act as conscience directed me. Hut the more I 
studied, the more I saw it was necessary to he cautions and to keep 
my opinions to myself until I should, through the blessing of God, 
gain a thorough understanding of tho faith once delivered to tlio 
saints. Accordingly I have never in preaching introduced any of 
my own views, never even mentioned them, except to very intimate 
, H'londa. Mr. Anderson of the Assembly’s Mission, who, since Mr. 

• Drew left, is my most intimate friend, docs not dream that I am 

. other than an Independent;• and no members of the Church of * 

* England here have any idea that in any respect I nrn on their side. 

I cannot yet tell whether I ever shall enter the Church of England, 
or not, and therefore cannot but wonder who has told you that I 
have already done so. The reason I never corresponded with jt>u on . 
those points is, that though I nrn quite sure your views would in tho - 
main coincide with mine, if I were present to explain things and 
. remove misconceptions, yet nt the same,time I felt sure that letter- • 
writing on those subjects would bo ineffectual, both on account of 
my time for letter-writing being very limited, and on account of my 
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kiiowii.ir I lull, you m-u surrounded '>y ot.u, nnproMioni., nod 

nnijiidiriM ..f mi «M>|MIHIU- kind, »"<> ‘■hat u " > tl'V'r 

uiiii puoido. nrc plcdtf.d to tlii-ir imw HynU-mM. 1 tiiivc work o math 
imporlunro pro' i,.£ upon m« -very d..y, and Uimofovc lei J 
ny Ult.Ml ill writin K to you only about my work. L '' 0 . H * 1 llim: 
ivWii l. your opinion k mid mine might bo supposed lo Wo iWu v.imo. 

All I would nuk of you in to keep your .mud n% fri-t- um you •»" «m 
Idiu vtu ioiiu HtiWieclH in M u,-Hion. mid to b. l.evu that onewho l.»v» ; 
d«dil>eraU-d. and studied no long, and Ihih not y.-t Wen aide lolly to 
n, L up 1. h tiiiiur. is i.oU likely lo net rashly-or on u '-wer «' 

ST... <L, u,„ml Wb.» y»»r MMr toU 

unit,Iorn rum-bed mu l wan m n prutty position lot conli.rtUHy. l 

will about fifteen miles from Cud-lapal, ... a rocky ^ 

d„sk. and wild, un empty stomach, our stork ot p ovts ous ut ur 

exhausted, when n ninii ciimc up with a basket of bread and y 

iris? X 3 si 

have been hurl?over ^ ^ 1 ^ 

it will bo in the main satisfactory. 

The next letter on this subject is dated Madras, 20th 
Juno 1841. After referring in silTecticmato terms to lim 
mother, whoso death lmd recently taken place, he goes 

on 

••Ihono soon to he ablo to ’write yon on subjects moro 

much consideration and pinycr or o overland 

sa.S£ s 

qucncc tho separation will h V ■ the way of 

letter. 1 .hall ,.<m -tat. to you a few th.IMj. (notat.a.Mn, to mi J cr . 

argument) winch it J J , prospects without unmten- 

stnnd my reasons for tins stc p j'.'V . lUU j unactUcdncss of mind, 
tionully giving rise to stnfe, i . } , make any sncnfice 

•• These evils I greatly ovoid principle’ of tbe 

to ovoid them. You have heard o pogei \ that Chrii-tinns of all 

London Society, m virtue of« 1 'n n L minciplo U a mere name. I 
sentiments can co-operate wit • • 1 h practical meaning of 

-have made the experiment and know | l ^ t , crnto wil h the Lim¬ 
it is that Christians of all :fcentnent t0 themselves. « 

don Society, provided thevucep Uie lcnvin toi . conscience sake, 

‘ oSd 1 t u “ 








rowir.fi conviction for more than two years past that'it would bo 
■/joessiinr for me to sock another sphere in which I could act as 1 
elicvcd, consistently and quietly. Durinfi the last year another 
eason has had much weight with me. It is this. God has already 
leased mj labours beyond my expectations, and I who commenced 
,y work with sadness and fear am already beginning to como again 
■ith joy, not that I can say I am bringing my sheaves with me, but 
-.at 1 havo bad more encouragement in my work than any of our 
,issionar.es m this part of India. I havo baptized 25 adult con verts * 
om Heathenism ftiifl leave behind mo several cntcchumcns. Tho 
imber of communicants has also been more than doubled. I do •- 
3t mention this in tho way of boasting, for tho Word of God is the 
striunent by winch those effects havo been produced; but what I 
.y is, if this bo so. is it right that I should bo tied down to a system • 
Christianity which whether suited or not to England, is not I - 
ilieve, suited to India? Is it right that I should bo obliged to * , 
.tlicr converts together on a basis and system which I do not 
iprove of for India? • You see, therefore, that the prospect which 
God's great mercy I have of being useful in this country, is a 
ason why I should without further delay chooso a sphere in which 

nnd annoyance. Tho last reason I 
vo is this. AH tho missions of the London Society in this country, ; 

th tho exception of tlio.se in Travuncorc, are in large towns and ! 

iropean settlements. The consequcnco is that though tho mis- 
ns have thereby a measure of pecuniary support, they arc greatly 
peded by the influence of such places on the health of the mission* 
es, by the manners and stylo which missionaries in such places, 
mot but assume, and by the rationalism, worldly pride nnd vices 
the surrounding Europeans. All the German missionaries whose 
tics are so celebrated and who produced such results in India, 
ed nearly on a level with Lbe natives nnd. among the natives; and 

* only missions which have for the -UUst 30 years prospered in 

lia, viz., the missions of the Church in Tinncvelly and Kisbnagar *' j 

1 the missions of tho London Society in Travancore, ure village 
ssions.* . . ., 

• ’■> , . . ' • • .. .. ... 

‘I have therefore, almost ever*since my arrival in India, looked - 
)n m J se]f ^ only preparing for the work of a real missionary in 
country, and after much inquiry I have now chosen what seems to - 
to be the best-place. I am leaving the London Mission, but am - j 
coimccdnf, myself with the Church of England. I wish still » 1 
eel my mind free Lp study and examine. I therefore make ’ j 
profession of any particular views and make no promises* ' 
tever. So I am now going to labour in a Church of Eng- 
l Mission, with the clear understanding that I do not thereby 
mit myself for the future to the Church of England. • , 1 
position I have chosen is very much that of parochial 
sionanes at home. I shall preach and teach ' publicly' and 
. y.*.but «hall not oecome responsible for tho management of 
mission. A position like this could not be bad in the Cburch of ' 
;and au borne; but in this country the general form of the . 
i d. M ission is nearer that of the Lutheran Church than that of ! 
Hunch of England. Even the catechisms taught by authority 
Lutheran, lbe name of tho mission is the Society for the 
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Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was established more 
than a hundred years before the rise of the modern missions, and in 
connection with it, Swartz, Gerikc, and with the exception of Ithenius, 
all the men whose naims are had in remembrance by the "Native 
Christians laboured. Tn that which is called the ' Church Mission.’ 
things ure conducted in a mere restricted Church of England 
manner as not having lu*d so many Lutherans in connection with it." 

. The .intention of working in the Church of England Mis¬ 
sion with the clear understanding that Ire would not commit 
himself thereby for the future to the Church of England was 
•not carried out. His next letter, dated 9th December, 
and written near Palamcottah, describeshis visit to the Neil- 
^ gherry Hills, where lie remained two months and received 
ordination at the hands of Bishop Spencer.. He says :— 

il I arrived at Palamcottah only three weeks ago, having spent more 
than four months in my journey thither from Madras, and there 
I found your last letter waiting for me. T have now been located 
in my new sphere and have entered upon my work, which I find- > - 
interesting and encouraging, beyond my expectations. When I left / 
Madras it was my intention to remain for a considerable* time un- / 
ordained ; but having visited the Bishop of Madras on my way, / 

‘ stayed with him a month, and found that his views and feelings ! 
exactly coincided with my own, I saw no good reason for adhering 
to my original intention. I was, therefore, ordained whilst with the 
Bishop and now labouring in a district of my own. My journey 
v from Madras was made very leisurely, being mostly on foot. I had 
thereby an opportunity of visiting the Mission stations nnd Mis¬ 
sionaries, and of gaining a little acquaintance with the people and the 
country generally. I travelled along the coast to Tranqncbar, then 
west to the Neilghcrry Kills, where the Bishop was residing, then 
south-east to my present residence, 30 miles to the north-east of 
Cape Comorin. This route took me through the classic regions of 
ancient Hindostan, and through the sphere of the labours of Swartz 
and all the celebrated Missionaries of the last century. I have 
derived much information and profit from my journey. In the 
Neilgherry hills I staved in all two months, enjoying the cold bracing 
air. Those hills are 8 or 9,000 feet high, and on the tableland on the 
tops of them about 300 European invalids are congregated. Tho 
*• cold is at some periods equal to.that of England. Whilst there, 
I commenced a Mission in Ootacamund for the native people 
from the plains who have settled there. It is probable that you may 
•' havo heard already that I had gone to the hills to be ordained, or 
havo been ordained. This I know was the impression of many people, 

• and I daresay that as in the case of my leaving the London Society 
the prediction has been circulated as a fact; but so far was this from 
my actual intention that when I ascended the hills to see the Bishop 
I left my boxes at the foot, intending to return in a few days. Ion 
* - will thus see how it is that you have sometimes heard of things 
before I told you of them? the fact is that people seem to know 
more about my movements than I do myself. For instance, whilst 
on the hills a day was fixed for my being married and everything 
was arranged, whilst I who ought to have known most about it was 
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lung us my conscience's void of ofri-n™ , . ', n '° L||C ‘ Lord. So 

P'-nco of God which imssetli ull 1 to "'urds God uud men, the 
ll.in* I chiefly desired ?n joining HI,h The 

Neither orevini.sli- .J.°!i n V.' ff tl,e C1,l,, : uh Wl ‘« PCuco of conscience, 


I prefer, or distrust men’s minds bv i U °' V t() ,u 'K ue for " I,ut 
my mind is therefore unoccupied about . t,otll ‘^ m K u »Jthmg now; 

; Quietly to walk with God id a couutr • ., um u,,led - 

God in tho ministry of an orthodox V f l,0n,0,,t * c l ,,lel 'ly to servo" 
. soul and keep it low in the vv T n' 1 8r,jr ° ,,urcl '- t0 ref min my 
.ho spent in bringing in Clirnt’s KrnL?r» 0Kt l c F ectl,a1 ' to 8 P C,I(1 R*‘d 

»“r. .'•= °">j ti,iVj rticC r , T s c o ;:r p ’ a, r - 1 c r ■ ln,,y 

stances can be of influence I l,„vn ).< ‘ • , 1 .'\ a external circnin- 

a splioro exactly adapted to the J’ 1 ! 0v,<ic ! ,L,:ll . I >' i'ltrodtaced into 
therefore, enjoDng thepence it nlLl ?n° ia - 

Lord all the day long. The*\1 n 'vr n* ° dy lu ‘‘ art tli L, * e 

it pleases. I have put the Oroio° r 'V ,jtl,i,, K 

to WgsiSMsr.'fis torera 

even of 0 Chite ""chrisGan influm,^ of ’Eun.pean<md 



CHAPTER III. 

► 

A WALK FROM MADRAS TO TINNF.YFDDY- 
* ' • TN 1841. 

After T lmd made up mv mind to join the Society for the 
I roy,aeration of the Cospel, T set, myself to enquire which 
of the stations of the Society it seemed most desirahle that 
I should join. All mv enquiries pointed to the desirability 
Vof selecting Tinnevelly as the station to which I should 
request to ho appointed. I was partly influenced by a 
conversation T had with Mr. Cammcrerj the chief S. ft. ' 
Missionary in Tinnevelly at that time, and still move by. 
the fame of the labours of Tthenins in connection with the 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society in the district. 
Rhenius had seceded from that Society, and created a . 
formidable schism, but lie bad recently died, and those 
Missionaries who had followed him in his schism had either 
returned, like Schaffter and Muller, or had left the district 
for other spheres, like Lechler. I was influenced a good 
deal in mv preference for work in Tinnevelly by tbe report 
\ that reached me from every quarter respecting the 
characteristics.of the people, especially the Native Chris* 
t.ans. I was tired of the rationalism with which I was 
surrounded in Madras, amongst Native Christians as well 
as vxeathens; and T felt myself strongly drawn towards a 
peopi^ who were said to he peculiarly simple-minded, 
teachable, and tractable, and therefore, it might be hoped, 
likely to he capable of being developed in right directions. 


I left Madras in the beginning of-July 1811, intending to 
visit the Nilgiris on my way south for the purpose of seeing 
the Bishop of Madras, and receiving ordination. T sot nut, 
on foot, accompanied by a servant and some coolies, and had 
no reason to regret that, primitive mode of locomotion. T was 
a good walker, content with any accommodation that turned 
up, and anxious to see the country, and get. acquainted 
with the people and their ideas, manners, and talk, in a 
way in which I could never expect to do if I travelled in a 
palanquin, or even in a cart. . I travelled morning and 
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evening, patting up generally in nativerest-houses^- If elf# 
n? fatigue, and did not suffor 'much from tho sun..’ Tho 
only ineonvonicnco I mot with was owing to tho experiment 
I made one clay of taking off my shoes ami stockings, and 
walking barefoot when I cnino to a long tract of country 
where the path lay over deep sand. X round I could make 
greater progress ; but when tho sun rose high my foot got 
blistered so much Jiy tho hot sand that I was obligod to 
stay in tho same place fora day or two to allow tho blisters 
to heal. After that / bccatno more careful of comfort, anch 
when I reached Pondicherry I availed myself of a cart for’ 
tho rest of tho way to tho Nilgiris.' % I went by what was 
* then called tho lower road, that is tho road near tho sea. 

At Pondicherry I stayed a few days with Mi\ Jones, an 
S. P. G. Missionary, who was then Missionary Chaplain to 
Bishop Spcncor. Ho was a man of good abilities, and the 
first good. Churchman of tho now school I h’ud met. I 
visited Tranquebftr also, and thoro stayod a few days with 
Mr. Cordes, tho founder of tho now Lutheran Mission in 
the Tamil country.- Mr. Cordes had boon my guost in 
Madras on his first arrival, anil I rogardod tho work, ho' . 
was commencing with much interest.. I understood it to 
mean a laudable endeavour to revive tho old Tranquebar 
Mission, but I had no conception that ho and bis colleagues 
meant to take the earliest opportunity of proselvtising tho * 
Christians connected with the MissQjn of the, Sbciotv for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in tho Tanjore country and 
elsewhere. Tranquebar was then a Danish possession. I 
breakfasted with tho Danish Governor, and on Sunday 
attended Divine service in the old church, when Mr. 
Knudsen, the last Danish Chaplain, officiated in' Danish. 
There was a Tamil Mission under tho Chaplain’s superin¬ 
tendence, soon to come under the care of tho newly arrived.- 
Missionary; but few signs of life seemed to have survived; 
from the old period when Tranquebar was tho Missionary 
Jerusalem of Southern India. At Corabaconum I stayed 
with Mr. Valentine Coombes, S. P. G-. Missionary, an 
Eurasian alumnus of Bishop’s Collego, Calcutta, a respect¬ 
able representative of a class which, though often found 
wanting as a class, has had tho honour of producing a Dr. 
Bower and a Dr. Kenuet. Mr.- Coombes did not long 
survive. My next stage was Tanjore. On my way X lost 
no opportunity of examining the great Hindu temples of 
the Tatjioro country, and the neighbouring districts, 
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especially Chidambaram, the most sacred of Siva temples, 
and Tanjore itself, in some respects the most imposing 
temple in Southern India. I was sufficiently acquainted 
\^ith Hinduism and Hindu archaeology to understand and 
appreciate much of what I saw, but I had also the benefit 
of the local knowledge of such Missionaries as Mr. Brother- 
ton. In Tanjore I also saw the first specimen I had met 
with of a Hindu palace. I found most of the buildings in 
the modern Saracenic, or Indian Gothic style, introduced 
««n the time of the Nay aka rulers. At a subsequent visit L 
was present at a durbar, when 1 saw the Bajah himself, the 
last of the Mahratta family, and the last King of Tanjore. 

At Tanjore I had the pleasure of meeting Air. Kolillioff, 
the second of the name (John Caspar Kolillioff), the pupil 
and successor of Swartz, and father of the Christian 
Kohihoif who died in 1831. He was the last Missionary 
\ of tho Christian Knowledge Society, by which his ’stipend 
' continued to be paid till the time of his death ; but the 
Mission had long ere this been transferred to the cave of 
the S. P. G. Kohlhofi was one of the most patriarchal men 
I have ever met,—simple-minded, humble, loving, devout, 
and unselfish. 1 heard him address the Native Christians 
f in Tamil in one of his villages, and was much struck with ^ 
the spirituality of his remarks. As a Missionary, however, 
he was greatly deficient in administrative power, lho 
Native Christians of the Mission seemed to have everything 
their own way. They learned not to give, but to think it 
their right on every occasion to receive, and this leu to 
many o! the evils which tarnished the good name of the 
L Tanjore Mission in subsequent times. In Tanjore I made 
» the acquaintance of Mr. Brotherton, who had not long 
before arrived from England as a Missionary. Like Ins 
friend Caltkorp, who came out with him, lie was a Cam¬ 
bridge man, distinguished for Hebrew scholarship, and 
destined to become a good Tamil scholar. In a . \n . 
and. religious characteristics he was the exact counte 1* 
of Kolillioff. Everything I have said of tlie one mi 0 ht e 
said of the other, except that Brotherton "’as a man of 
higher culture a good tcaclier, and a good pi eachci, * 
SLfiueSlkiciety. The elder Kohlhoff Brotherton, . 
and the younger Kolillioff formed a trio of Isi achtes, n 
deed in whom there was no guile.” Their type of char* c 
fs so rare in these days tVt I sometimes fear rt has ched out. 

I met also in Tdnjore the celebrated “ Tanjore 1 oet, a 
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native of much ability and great poetical power, the author 
oka prodigious number of lyrics of unequal merit, many of 
which will probably always hold their place in the public 
•and private use of the Christians of the Tamil country. 

I found him, notwithstanding his eminent abilities, re¬ 
garded as rather a thorn in the side of the Missionaries 
than a helper, in consequence of his unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions and peculiar,,temper. Whatever the infirmities of 
his character may have been they died with him, whepcas 
the good done by his writings survives. At Trichinopolvo 
I stayed with the younger Kohlhoff, then just entering on 
his work as a Missionary, and was by him shown over the 
Mission, fort, and temples. J crossed tho Cauvery, then 
in full flood, in a basket boat, bridges being unthought of 
at that time, and visited the great temple of Srirangam. 
This is not the grandest temple in Southern India,, but it 
covers the largest area. At that time tho Trichinopoly i 
Mission had not been invaded by tho Lutherans, so that 1 
the congregation seemed large and prosperous. Kohlhoff 
had been stationed at first for a year at Mudalur, in I 
Tiunevelly, so that I learned some particulars, from him' 
respecting the characteristics of my future work. 

I stayed nowhere else on my way to tho Nilgiris, but 
went straight on to Mettapolayam, at tho foot of the hills, 
from whence, the next morning, 1 walked up to ’'Kotagiri, 
the residence of Bishop Spencer.' I'was received by him 
with the utmost cordiality, but his house being full, I put 
up in the house of Mr. Hickey, a Missionary S. P. G., who 
acted as the Bishop’s private Secretary. Mr. Hickey was 
an Eurasian, a clever, amiable man, but unpractical. Ho 
was appointed afterwards to the Madras Mission, but 
though full of good intentions and plans, he passed away 
without leaving his mark. I stayed for more than a month 
on the Nilgiris, sometimes at Kotagiri, sometimes at 
Ootacamuud, and, on the 19th of September at St. Stephen’s , 
Church in Ootacamnnd, I was admitted by the Bishop to* 
the order of Deacon. I had already, for several years been 
engaged in the work of a Missionary in connection with 
another communion, but this was my solemn admission to 
tho third order of the sacred Ministry in a historical 
branch of the Catholic Church by a prelate deriving his 
authority unquestionably from the earliest ages of the 
Church, probably from the ApostleS themselves. 

| Bishop Spencer, though one of the most zealous of 
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Bishops, ami devotedly attached to the cause of Missions, J 
was unpopular throughout, his Indian caveer. He failed in I 
a remarkable degree in acquiring the confidence of his I 
clergy. He was generally regarded as insi ncer e, and no l 
supposition could be more fatal to a Bishop's influence in | 
his diocese than this. 1 was intimately acquainted, how- I 
ever, with him—more intimately perhaps than any other 
person in India—and acted as his Missionary Chaplain for 
several years, and I was firmly persuaded, and took every 
opportunity of maintaining that there was no veal found¬ 
ation whatever for the doubts in which his sincerity was 
/ held. He was a victim of circumstances and misapprelien- 
^ sions. He had been brought up mainly on the Continent, 
and his manners were too courtly., or, as they were com¬ 
monly considered, too Parisian, to please plain English 
people. He had been a man of fashion, rather than a 
theologian, almost up to the time of his appointment to be 
a Bishop. He was a scion of the family of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and owed his appointment to his wife’s 
brother, Sir John Cam H obho use, then President of the y 
Board of Control. His was the last family, appointment of 
this kind made in connection with India, or the Colonies. 

Then also, he was constantly in delicate health. On Ins 
way out to India overland, before' the Peninsular and ^ 
Oriental Company came into existence, he spent some days 
in an open boat in the Red Sea, through the failure of 
arrangements that had been made for lnm by Lieutenant 
Wno-horn, tho founder of the Overland route. He had an 
attack of something like sunstroke, which left lnm excit¬ 
able and weak, unable sometimes to meet his engagements. 

, All these things were against him, and combined to pro¬ 
duce an unfavourable impression; added to all which "as 
• the fatal fault that he did not belong to the then dominant 
party in the religious world, but was more or less inclined 
?o the new Oxford School. He was a man of varied 
accomplishments, well acquainted with most modern lan¬ 
guages, a fluent speaker, aud an earnest, though somewhat 

So “flowery preacl.er. A year or two 

Mr. -Jones’ death, he made me Ins Missionary Chapla 

an office'which was not perpetuated by his successes 

'the See, and in this capacity it was my duty to aoo n, npany . 

him in his tours amongst the Missions. lb‘ 

excellent opportunity of seeing other Missions besides \ 

own an opportunity of which I gladly avaded myself. 

J.0 
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CHAPTER- IV. 


A WAUK now THK NIUHRIH TO TI.VNKVW.I.V 

IN 18 11. 


i',l,g7 0 % l 'Z ' rf-" - >»r< - 

Mi f.MOM, I considered travel!,'£'{„ a T'* ’"7 1 ’{‘"O' 
™»d* impractionbJfl. On w Y wnv I, ' , v ^7 ry r f,,,, "" , ’ 

3 ! 

in thin attempt and „fi .. '7 ,iy ; 1 ,l " 1 1,0 ""“‘T'' 1 

travidlimr f, V t,rno » 1 K"*' *0 accustomed to 

, ^ 1 KHVO up the idea of looking out 

(I J 5 i°7 t ! ,, ! J r 1 W in this fashion 

NjiMjghtho thro© districts of Coimbatore, Madura and 

I innevolly, right on to Jdaiyangudi. r rent oil or S d-? h 

)n # the day* that / travelled J found that the average 
|‘»MO|/nt I got over was aavontoon milea a day. I suffered 
a little occasionally from the sun, but never'from fatigue. 


\VIw.ii f t i * . , \. vmi# uwvur /rurn mi tfiie. 

/ ^ ofc /o country lying underwater, and especially 

” 'I'm, 7 af; ii° ( ft® '7 ic ‘ k co,tfm ^ii region in the Madura 
and 1 innevolly Districts, I discarded iny shoes and stock- 

1nK * ll W" n ' n-nd walked barefoot, and this time with better 

success than before. The roads being merely tracks along 

the country, the feet sank deeply into the black mud 

inem I* * U ’ Pl t ,!lt M,,oe * wou,d hllV0 proved a great 
}?i mbranco, and the ground being wet my feet were not 

7 they had been in life hot saiid at thecom! 

i snffe 'ed n f, ° "!{• J° urn ®y- T1, ° only little inconvenience 

U.P ,m V,1 l'" 0f , trav ? ,lir, « "■“* tW.om.time. 

“ "1 ‘h* Pl«“. where 7 put up wondered how a 

ropem, had fallen into ...cl. a elate of poverty „» to he 
obliged to walk, and that, in one place, I waa at first 

' n ?« J" 1 " » travellers' bungalow on the’ 

for nKllt ,0 P" 1 "P ’>■ 11 P'nco intended 

fo„nd ^ l C 2 mm . lt ! 0n of K cntIemcfi - ™» supposition we, 
louml to he a mistake soon after, when my servant and my 


‘ ur ; v f- •'lose little ..nvviiio,,,,,, were 

I ' ll :“ 1,1 ' hy lie. ..pportULili..,. | „j 

!! 'i "'V’m .a, they ttl y »! „ 

... we^S 


Wlu^ • I kttl V; ftCr , ,® nvln * t,,# P* 11 * 4 *»''Coimbatore, 

V 1 ,or a day or two will, the Lewises. || uv hii 

m" r'Tr7 | J ,r, 7 ,rtn | i ; , on» for my journey southward, I W A 
T-.I1, I I- ' .i before reaching Dindigul, at a place 
T.. led alaganatta, 1 found a good deal of difficulty in 

»:«•» .„}/ accommodation for the night. The Sub-Collector 
Imd died and his bungalow was under the seal of the 
'voiirt, and I was refused admittance into the choultry or 
native rest house, though built by Government, or, the 
plea that it liad been built exclusively for Brahmins, 
i hey pointed me out a shed, open to wind and rain, which 
had been used as a refuge for cows, as a place which the 
same Government had built for the accommodation of 
Barmy ant and sick Europeans, as 1 was. After a time I 
managed to get permission to take shelter for the night in 
the verandah of the Sub-Collector’s house. 


My next halt was a/bindigul, where Mr. Lawrence, an 
American Missionary, had recently established a station, » 
and built a. church. I he S. J\ G_. had also a church there 
at that time, and a small congregation under a catechist, 
to which I preached on Sunday. The American Church 
was crowded with heathen schoolboys, with their heathen 
marks on their foreheads', brought thither by their heathen 
masters. Between Dinjligul and Madura 1 stayed for a 
day at a place called Ainmaiynnayakanur, now a well-known 
Railway station, from which travellers branch oil for the 
Pulney Hills. 1 there had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Lieutenant <now Colonel) Horsley, of the 
Engineers, who was long at the head of the Public Works 
Department in the two southern districts and Travancore, 
and who occupied a very conspicuous position in the com¬ 
munity then, as ever since, in respect of Christian Zealand 
consistency. One looks almost in vain now in any branch 
of tho Indian services for the earnest faith and earnest 
religion of the men of that time. Not far from Ammanai- 
yakanur Mr. Hickey, some years afterwards, endeavoured 
to establish a Mission Station, at a solitary place not far 
off in a desolate open plain, which lie called Bethel. 
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Arrived at Mndum I found ri ver Vnigui in heavy 
fhincl, in consequence of which] had to he cnuried 1 ,cro»» 

II,e sfrenin on men 8 shoulders. The Hood nnn.t have lama 
heavier than usual, for I remember that in Homo nhiccH tb.o 
water c(» v on,«l the shoulders of the men who curried mo. 

J he Collector of Madura at that time was Mr. Blackburn, 
who had the reputation of being a good head of society, 
hut a bad financier. Ho must have been famed for open- 
handedness, for when I gave the men who carried mo 
across a larger present than they expected, they hailed me 
as "Mr. Blackburn's younger brother.” At Madura/1 
stayed at the house of Mr. Hubbard, the S. P. 0. Mission¬ 
ary/ Vvho had been stationed at first at Palamcottah, but 
had been some time before appointed to the Madura 
Mission. Mr. Hubbard was an able, good man, interested 
in his work, and popular amongst the natives, but bo was 
generally considered somewhat dreamy and unpractical, 
and my own impression was to the same effect. His 
influence soon waned beforo that of the American Mission¬ 
aries. He was succeeded by Mr. Hickey, an East Indian, 
a man of still less influence, and eventually the whole • 
Madura Mission, with the exception of ltarnuad, was made * 
. /. over to the Americans. I preached in Madura both iu'f. 
jVy English and in Tamil. I received, unintentionally, from 
-jf ^Lr. Hubbard a high compliment with respect to my Tamil 
pronunciation. Criticising my sermon, he told me that I 
' /spoke like a native catechist. The American Mission from 
. ■ Jaffna, in Ceylon, had not long beforo established an off¬ 
shoot in Madura, which, ere long, assumed the rank of an 
independent Mission, rivalling, if not exceeding, the Jaffna 
Mission in importance. The American Missionaries then 
in Madura wero Mr. Dwight and Mr. Ward. They were 
devoting much attention to English education, and doubt¬ 
less would have done in time for Madura.what the S. P. G. 
Missionaries did for Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; but some 
'! years afterwards a " deputation ” came out from their 
Parent Society in America, which put a stop to all English 
‘‘education.’ This was at ii time when an anti-English craze 
• ' (if I may -venture to describe it) was spreading from 
Society to Society—a craze to which the S. P. G. alone 
never yielded. The American Missionaries have ever since 
regretted the policy which was thus forced upon them, in 
^consequence of which the whole of the higher education in 
Madura is now in non-Christian hands. 
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At M;tdura. I Haw some Shunur ChriKliaiiK from Tinnovclly 
lor t ho first time;. A party oi tlmm caune to him; moat 
Mr. Hubbard's house, as parties of them have so often 
come to see mo since. I could not but be struck first by 
their long ears’, long pendent earrings, long hair tied in a 
knot behind the head like the women, their presents of 
sngarcandy, and their graceful salaam with folded hands. 

1 was struck also by their mild, subdued expression, so 
different from the rough forwardness I had been accustomed 
lo further north. All 1 saw seemed to me to augur 
that they belonged to an impressible and improveable 
race—an augury which, generally speaking, has been amply 
fulfilled. After seeing everything that was to be seen in 
.Madura in the way of temples, palaces, and sacred tanks, 1 
set out on the last portion of my journey. Passing on from 
Madura to the south ^stayed a day with Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Tracy, at Tirumangalam, an American Missionary who 
afterwards founded the Seminary at Pasimmlai, for the 
education of the Native Agents of the Madura Mission. 

• Mr. Tracy was a good Tamil scholar, as well as a good 
t . Greek scholar, and rendered much valuable service to the 
* Church many years afterwards in the revision of the iaiuil 
\ ’ Bible, a work in which he took part from the commencement 
to the termination. Jmade no stay anywhere else till I. 
reached Palamcottah. There 1 breakfasted in a tope on the* . 
northern bank of the Tamerparui—(as Lassen calls it “ a , 
famous, though inconsiderable stream”) not then crossed 
by Sulochana Mudaliar’s beautiful bridge. 1 here was not 
much water in the river, so that 1 took olT my shoes and 
stockings, and waded across. I was much struck by the 
. .beauty of the banks of the river, and the district m the 
.• neighbourhood irrigated by its water. I thought, and sti 
‘ think, the country near the Palamcottah river unexcelled in 
beauty by auything I have seen in the plains m India. 
In a few minutes after crossing the stream, along 

a beautiful avenue, I reached the house of Mr. 1 c t.tt, the 
Church Missionary, outside the fort of Pakimcot .i », V' c 1 
was then standing. I could not lmvo suffered much rom 
my long journey on foot, for I "ns pronounced to lute 

; A arrived “ as fresh as a lark.”* 






CHAPTER V. 

ARRIVAL IN TIXNEVELLY AND COMMENCE¬ 
MENT OF MY A VO UK. 

A few days after I reached Palamcottah I set out—on foot 
as before—for Edcyengoody (properly Idaiyangndi), iny 
destined station, taking Nazareth and Mudalur on the 
way. These were the only S.P.G. stations then in Tinne- 
velly in which European Missionaries resided. The former 
was the station of Mr. Catnmerer, the latter that of 
Mr. Heyne. Both these villages were entirely Christian, 
and they were the first villages I had seen inhabited 
exclusively by Christians and entirely under Christian 
rules. The following Sunday was Advent Sunday (Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1841), and I then preached my first sermon in 1 
Tamil in Tinnevelly in Mr. Camincrer’s church, taking 
for my text those words in the Epistle for the day, “ The 
night is far spent, the day is at baud.” My impression, 
from all I saw, and especially from what 1 heard of the 
movement towards Christianity that had set in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and in various parts of Tinnevelly, was that the 
night was really far spent, and that the day was really at 
hand. Much progress has been made since then in Tinne¬ 
velly, and the words I quoted have been more nearly ful¬ 
filled, but their perfect fulfilment seems very far off still. 
The night is still sorely reluctant to yield to the day, but 
i whether I live to see it or not, I believe that the night is 
really about to pass away and that the day is really about 
to dawn. , • . 

The next Sunday 1 spent in Mudalur, and a few days 
afterwards I set out for Edcyengoody. My walk of'nearly 
ten miles over the deepest sand I had yet met with was the 
heaviest walk that 1 had yet taken, and what made it 
worse was that we missed the direction—path there was 
none—and went a considerable distance out of the way. 
It was late at night when I reached Edcyengoody, the 
place where it was God’s will that I should labour so long 
and so happily—but I felt less fatigued than might have 
been expected, and I entered my new abodo with a heart 
full of-thankfulness to God for all the goodness and mercy 
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I had already experienced, and an earnest desire to do 
and hear whatever might prove to be Cod’s will in the 
future. 

My first year in Tinnevelly commenced as has been seen 
near the end of 1841, and before the end of 1842 I had ’ 
succeeded in visiting all the Mission stations then in Tinne¬ 
velly and most of the move important places in the provim-e. 
Being already acquainted with Tamil, 1 endeavoured to get 
information from the people themselves about tbo ideas 
asid characteristics of each class, whether already Chris- 
tians or not, and to indue for myself as to the measures 
that should be adopted for the spread of Christianiiy, for 
the better organization of the Missions and for the improve¬ 
ment of the native eommunitv in general. 

The village where I took up my abode was called 
Edeyengoody (properly 1 daiy augudil, the shepherd’s 
abode, doubtless so called because some shepherds liad 
taken up their abode in it at first. I thought the name 
very appropriate, because I came amongst the people as a 
shepherd, desiring to gather into Christ’s fold all His sheep 
who were still wandering in the wilderness. I hoped in time 
J to make Edeyengoody a model Christian village, with a 
model church and model schools and institutions, but my 
chief aim and hope was that from thence as a centre I 
might be enabled'to propagate the Gospel and establish 
congregations and schools iu all the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and then onward and onward in^ the region 
beyond, as far as my influence extended. Edeyengoody 
and the villages connected with it had originally been 
connected with Mudalur, but as soon as'H arrived and took 
charge a new district was formed, of winch Edeyengoody 
was made the headquarters. It was the largest of the 
village congregations made over to me, and this was the 
reason why it was selected as the place where l should 
take up ray abode, but the people of the place had the 
reputation of being difficult to manage, the village die not 
belong to the Mission, there was hardly anything but sand 
and palmyras visible in the neighbourhood, and ns time 
went on I often thought that it would have becu cum i 
I had taken up mv abode, not in a large village the pe<'p o 

1 •* . 1 i 1. » I, t iW'tl 


given me less trouble. 
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Though the village was founded by shepherds, T found 
not a single shophord^in it on my arrival. The inhabitants 
were, mostly Similars, with the usual addition of a few 
families of goldsmiths, dyers, oilmen, washermen, &c. 
The only Christians in the place were Slianars, of whom 
there were about 000 ; about 200 persons of the same class 
were heathens still, and this heathen minority included 
some persons belonging to the higher division of the caste 
who had been Christians originally and had relapsed 
before the arrival of the European Missionaries. Thesp 
people were peculiarly opposed to Christianity and Christian 
modes of life; the idea of a European Missionary living 
amongst them was very repugnant to their feelings, and 
it was only when they voluntarily left the village that I . 
found myself able to do anything effectual for the improve¬ 
ment of the people and of the village itself. The same or 
a similar class of people abounded in the neighbourhood, 
especially in the villages along the coast. They were the 
descendants of the people who had been christianized in 
such numbers in the beginning of the century, and who 
had relapsed during the pestilence that ragged from 1810 
to 1812. Some of them remembered the visits of Kolilhoif 
and the older Missionaries, but all the people of those 
relapsed classes, especially those of them who were called 
nadans, or lords of the soil, were more difficult to deal 
with than the people who had never been Christians at 
all. Ere long all the Shanar inhabitants of Edeyengoodv 
became Christians, and the good leaven began to spread, 
especially by means of the schools I established, in the 
villages in the neighbourhood. 

On iny arrival 1 found several congregations and schools 
belonging to the^Suviseslinpuram District of the Church 
Missionary Society scattered up and down in the Edeyen- 
goody District, imd some congregations belonging to us 
were included in the Suviseshapuram District. Lp to 
that time no boundaries between the fields of labour of 
the two Societies existed. One of mv first endeavours, 
however, was to get boundaries laid down by mutual 
agreement, sanctioned by competent authority. This was 
done in time, and thus were laid the foundations of the 
parochial system, on which all the Missions in the province 
have since been worked. The principal villages we made 
over were Samaria, Bethlehem, afid Kiraikarantattu.; the 
principal villages we received iu exchange were Anaigudi, 
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Pothur and I’ettakulam. I found the* advantage of this 
new arrangement immediately, in being able to carry on 
every department of the work of the Mission more effec¬ 
tively than before, without ieag oj misunderstandings, and 
soon village after village yielded more or less completely 
to the good influences brought to bear upon them on both 
sides of the boundary. 

The external appearance of Edeyengoody at that time 
was far from inviting. There was, it is true, a broad open 
space in the centre of the village which might he called 
the village square adorned with a row of large venerable 
tamarind trees, with the small village church at the end, 
and a small bungalow beside it with a single room, 
erected for the accommodation of the expected Missionary ; 
and so far all was as well as could bo expected at the time, 
but the rest of the village was merely a confused collection 
of mean houses without anything that could be called a 
street, and only a few tortuous lanes leading hither and 
' thither. Many of the houses were mere huts, built wholly 
of palmyra leaves, and not one had a “pial,” or small 
veraudali, in front, such as the poorest houses have now. 

The village was on the slope of a tcri, or range of red 
sand hills, and the contrast in the bright sunlight between 
• the deep red of the sand and the deep green of the trees 
gave a certain picturesqueness to the scene. Nowhere 1 
suppose can sand be found so red as the red sand of the 
south-east of Tiunevelly. I sent specimens of this saud 
many years afterwards, with other specimens of the 
geology of Tinnevelly, to the Vienna Exhibition, and I 
J was informed that it outstripped in redness anything that 
any other region could produce ! Fortunately the palmyra 
palm grows better in this red sand than anywhere e sc; 

so that the people who cultivate the palmyra and boil its 

juice into a coarse sugar, called jaggery, manage o in a 
a comfortable living. 

The greater number of the people were palmyra cumbers 
Those who were in better circumstances employed oilici* 
to climb for them, some carried on a trade with pack- 
bullocks with Travancore, and a few grew P^tams, , 
by means of well cultivation. At that time this kind of 

cultivation laboured under a great disability, 

of the heavy assessment*levied on lands irngated b> veil, 

but as soon as that assessment was lowered to a levA 
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that of the adjacent lands, the cultivation of plantains 
became one of the principal and most profitable occupa¬ 
tions of the people in the neighbourhood. It is chiefly from 
the gardens in this neighbourhood that the large towns in 
Tinnevelly are supplied with plantains and with the plantain 
leaves which are used by well-to-do people as plates. 

The following extract from a letter to his sister will 
give our readers an idea of the impression the Missions 
in Tinnevelly made upon the future Bishop’s mind at that 
early period :— 

“ It is time that I should tell you something of my new sphere. 
Though 1 saw much of India before I arrived in Tinnevelly, 1 was 
but little encouraged with what I saw. Tinnevelly seems to. 
be the garden of Indian Missions. This part of the country may 
now bo called Christian with as much truth as most districts at 
home. When I |firBt arrived and looked around me, it was almost 
too much for me to bear. To take an evening walk, anywhere for 
a space of 30 miles, and see in every village the ruins of a temple, a 
church and school, and crowds of people gathering round with the 
Christian salutation on their lips and smiling faces, and after it grows 
dark to hear from every church the voice of praise arising to the 
true God, was a privilege I never had in this country before. Having 
of late seen so much of the heathenism of the country, it was to mo 
like walking about in heaven. Doubtless all that I have yet seen is 
the external face of things, but that is so beautiful that it is a great 
encouragement to labouring and praying that the daughter of Zion y 
may be as beautiful within. Eleven Missionaries of the Church of l 
England are now stationed here, each one having a district or parish^ 
of his own. Some of these are very large. My nearest neighbour 
has fifty congregations to attend to, and in my district, by far the 
smallest in Tinnevelly, there are at present thirteen congregations. - 
In each of these there is a native teacher placed, each congregation is 
statedly visited, and the catechists are superintended and instructed. 

It is the custom in Tinnevelly as in primitive times to have morn¬ 
ing and evening service every day in the churches. On the occa¬ 
sions at least two-thirds of the Sunday congregation attend and 
the catechist instructs them to the best of his ability. I he Mission¬ 
ary conducts divine service himself in his principal station, and 
every day visits at least one of his other congregations. I his is the 
ordinary routine of Missionary duty here, but the bringing m of the 
heathen around is also laboured for. During the last half-year o 
less than 5,000 heathens have renounced their idols and put tncm- 
selves under Christian instruction ; about 400 of them are in my - 
trict. In consequence of the rapid spread of the Gospel at present 
in these parts, the heathens are greatly enraged and hot persecution 
is going on. A little while before my arrival bands of men bod 
been wandering through the country, attacking and plundering t e 
houses of those who had lately come over Putting 
Missionaries in fear. Now things are more settled, bafc the neu 
trality ” of the magistrates adds continually fuel to the opposition 
and eQuity of the ncatbea subordinates. 
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“ The village in which I live yon will in vain look for in the map, 
but as it is 3 miles from the sea, 30 miles from Capo Comorin and 
35 or 40 miles south by east of Palamcottah, you will be able to find 
the position of it. I am the Missionary furthest to the south 
until you come to Cape Comorin, the nearest to which on the other 
side of the Malayalam border is Mr. R.ussel of Glasgow, so that two 
Glasgow men are standing on guard in the extreme south of India. 
The climate of this place is at present cooler than that or Madras. 
But there is much sand everywhere and very little cultivation, 
except that of the palmyra tree, from which sugar, &c., are 
extracted. When any of my people come to see me, thcy^bnng 
with them sugar-candy and plantains, the chief products of their 
labour, as a present. The Missionary nearest my station is six miles 
off, the next ten, then 17, 20, and so on. I expect soon to be ]ouied 
by another Missionary, a runaway from the V. esleyans, who when 
in Madras used to oppose church principles somewhat zealously. 
Ho has left the 'Wesleyans now and been appointed by the 
Bishop, at his own request, to labour beside me. If I ' ver ® ® a ° cr 
party roan, I should be not a little pleased at the remarkable move¬ 
ment towards the church which is D °w observable amongst the 
\mericans, the London Missionaries, and the W esleyans of tins 
county Many of them have told me expressly tba • thcyjiA to 
do as 1 have done, and three or four have followed me already. 


I found the people of the place m a very Jow state of . 
civilization, in accordance with what might be expected 
/from their surroundings. They were all accustomed to 
y work with their hands, not with them heads—most of them 
with both hands and feet in climbing the palmyra and 
had neither leisure nor inclination for intellectual culture. . 

Agent, could read. N Missionaries were 

Tinnevelly, ercept wlie™ £u«>p thougllt ot . 

living, was such a thing . -y f or g i v ls to learn to 
It was generally thought imposs £ be poss ible, it 

read and w-nte, and '[. 1 . s atne. VP It was an accomplish- 
would be improper all , f or daughters 

of kings and uselessness^Mention for So? but 

the favoured few-was st,shortly after 
ordinate Magistrate, wbp ™ted J ^ eslablisho d 

I . h g ii5 i SS‘ l mS‘-c *>• '■”* 
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lo road for ? Is it to enable them to climb palmyras ? And 
what are these girls learning to read for? Is it to euablo 
them to spin cotton ? 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the position of 
the Edeyengudy people regarding education and culture 
at that time was exceptionally low. It was quite the same 
in every village in Tiunevelly inhabited by the same class 
of people, and in most of the -villages inhabited by people 
who considered themselves higher in the social scale. 
There was a village a few miles off called Ivuttam, inhab¬ 
ited then as now by people of the highest division of the 
Shanars, but the only difference betweeu them and the 
people in Edeyengudy was in regard to wealth. There 
was no difference in regard to culture or polish, and tlie^ 
Edeyengudy people, though still not by any means 
wealthy, are far ahead of their neighbours now in civiliza¬ 
tion, through the influence of the Christian education 
they have received. Mudalur and Nazareth having en¬ 
joyed for some time the advantage of the residence of 
European Missionaries, I found the people in those villages • 
somewhat in advance of Edeyengudy, but even in such 
places it was only Mission Agents as a general rule that 
were able to read, and the superior catechists and school¬ 
masters had all come from Tanjore. For many years no 
‘native of Tinnevelly was considered sufficiently educated 
to be'employed as inspecting catechists, and the first 
that were so employed were Vellalars, who had been 
employed whilst heathens as schoolmasters in the Missions 
'ana had been converted to Christianity. It was not till 
’many years afterwards that any Shanar Christian was 
made an inspecting catechist or inspecting schoolmaster. 

f * t 

This will be the most appropriate place for mentioning 
an incident which occurred at a later period. 

: v In 1849,’ eight years after my arrival in Tinnevelly, I 
wrote a pamphlet descriptive of the people amongst whom 
I"was labouring, entitled “The Tinnevelly Shanars.” • It 
Fchiefly aimed at describing the demonolatry which prevailed 
amongst them and the intellectual, moral and religious 
results of their demonolatry. In doing so, I incidentally^, 
mentioned the position they were supposed to occupy in 
the Hindu caste scale, according to the information given* 
mo.by intelligent Hindus and-by the Shanars of that time-; 
themselves.. The object I had in view in depicting the.' 

9 •/ V. ; . * - V 4 t •*' • -Jfl 
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Shanars exactly as I found them was that of awakening 
sympathy for them and obtaining funds from friends in 
England for the purpose of educating and elevating them. , 

This object has to’a large extent been accomplished, and f 
the position the Shanars now occupy is one of much higher l 
social respectability than they occupied when 1 first be-\ 
came acquainted with them, and this has been the case in < 
Travancore as well as iu Tinnevelly. One result of my ; 
pamphlet was entirely unexpected. At the time I wrote it, | i 
and for a long time afterwards, no Shanar was sufficiently * \ 
acquainted wffh English to be able to read it. More than j 
twenty years passed, and then some educated Shanars 
of a newer generation fell in with the pamphlet and were ( . 
dissatisfied with the position in the social scale which they';}. 

• found attributed to them. They had risen in social impor-> 
tance entirely through the efforts of the European Mission- * 
aries, but some of the younger members of this class,-; 
ignorin" the advantages of their education, cast away the,* 
ladder by which they' had risen and endeavoured to make i 
it out that they were a high-born race from the beginning, 1 
sons of kings, ranking next to the Brahmins, and re- 
V presented me not as their friend but as a calumniator of 
their caste. Some young men of this class m 18hl went 
so far as to go about among the Missions endeavourm 
to induce ignorant people, by false representations to sign 
petitions they bad written against my return. H&m 
England they were dissatisfied with my pamphlet t would 
have been much more prudent on their part if they hath 
allowed it to lie forgotten, for as soon as I found that- , 


persons had taKen offence at it, nowever uowasouao.,. 

Vwithdrew it from circulation as far as I could, ^ ^ j 

sa a id forVsaid only th\” which’Tactually saw but thAyv 

would'only We made matters worse for -te^g./i , 
like'pride of race, cannot be argue ^ and Masses. [• 

them constantly endeavouring ? n d in social‘position, 

make progress, both internally' and ]. insider • ' 

Whatever their original position me y ^ v 
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ibid they »ow Occupy n vary high ,,| a c„' ,i 1( , , , 

prog rc««>vo nativo tnbos and caxtoi in Soul lu;n, I mHaT* 

I n-liirn now to my description of tho .. 

whom I was labouring. 'J’ho Tinnovelly (J .rial uJl ’ 
, iN1 , ,.ho. llK U fun bollTnd those of (l iJS 

.. , “ 1 ' 1 )’ ol,sh - PCPlmpH ,m K ,*,d n position, 

h'O' of >boir HUCcejsoiH m point of moralx and religion 

They «">» ttnl ‘l" ,ck to apprehend one's raonuing 
| either to loom or to unlearn, but they won, very willii ir to 
| be instniclcd, very hu lumssivo to very 1 

triou*. temperate, nod peaceable, and in consonuonco 
I hey Itoomcd to mo (o be a people that woro well worth 
labouring for—a people that might be alow to advance but 
who might be expected to make solid, xtendy progress in 
time. Accordingly I felt atrongthonod in the doturmin- 
atiou I had formed to devote my life to the building up of 
I hose people in Christian faith, in Church order, ami in 
intellectual and spiritual lifo, in the confident hope that 
with God’s help and bioaging I should be permitted to go 
and bring forth some fruit among them, and that fruit 
would remain. 1 was well aware of the possibility, or rather 
the probability, that in endeavouring to christianize and 
ole vale an oriental people who had inherited the evil 
habits of so many generations, I should ofton bo doomed 
to be disappointed, that my motives would often be mis¬ 
understood, and that my best laid plans would often be 
brought to nought, not merely by the enmity of opponents, 
but still more frequently by tlio apathy of half-hearted 
friends and the surviving influence of caste jealousies, but 
J hoped and believed that my efforts for the good of the 
people around, whether Christians or heathens, would bo 
blessed with success in the long run and in the main. 

•t $ i 

One of the first incidents in my life at Edeyeilgudy was 
the endeavour I made to purchase the land on which the 
village stood, together with a few fields in the neighbour¬ 
hood, suitable for the erection of a house, church, schools 
and £pch premises as I thought would bo requisite at a 
Mission station.' This I found no casv task, not merely on 


• It must bo admitted that the Christian Slianars of Tinnavolly are 
amount the most progressive races of 8. India. No Mission in th« rrcai- 
dency is without them j they arc tlio principal teachers in Mission schools 
mid roll* "i s. They have also secured appointments under tho Government 
nnd arc rapidly rising to positions of great responsibility and influence.—E d. 
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ncc.nniil. of 1.1 hi i:>;iii'biluni. prim Hint wiiw iinV.nil for isuc.h 
holding, 1ml. on noe.oiinf of I ho ini ricnc.y ol Ihn litln ilniils, 
if Hiic.h llioy could hi* riilhnl, which ouch portion nut iorlh, 
mid ?.1 ill morn on nccount of Iho ridin lniit'o of lint pooplu 
lo i.nll I hoir hind mid llm nil nit of I heir houtum for any mini 
whnlovnr to any outhidnr wind ever, iiiiinh hi n to n. for¬ 
eigner, however Ininevolont his inotivnn might htt HUJipOKinl 
to ho. 1 linvo ulwiiytt hini;«.i noticed I hat mitivox ol every 
chum, though very willing to mortgage or InuHO their hinds, , 
nro extremely rolneliint lo sell them outright. I had to 
huy several pieces of land over ugnin from different indi¬ 
viduals, in one inatanco three limes over, in order to feel 
Here Hint all c.lniiiiH Imd been extinguished. I had also to 
deal with another class of claimants- the Nndmis, who _ 
had liecn I ho original proprietor!* of all the lands inj/ho ■ 
neighbourhood and who still pvofoiwod, ftK lOt'dli ol thoioil, V 
to have reiTaiu rights oi i.eignorago over oven tho lands \\ 
they had sold, especially the right ol levying a small rent op \ \ 
all houses built within their boundaries and a small too at V 
weddings, he. I was very doubtful about the legality ol \ 
this claim, but 1 had no doubt about its having been 1 
customarily submitted to, and therefore to avoid all < isnutew 
and to deprive tlu.se NAdium, who were a peculiarly high¬ 
handed race, of all pretext for interfering m the affairs 
of tho village, I purchased from thorn at a capitalized 
valuation tho KvdiycUu, or house-building rights, they 
claimed. In this way rnocurod on every hand the poaculul 
possession of all rights in the villi.ge, real or supposed, >» 
the conviction that on this tho success of many ol my plans . 

for the future depended. 

Immediately after I bad obtained legal possession, 1 set 
about laying out the village in regular streets and budding 
a few bouses which I intended to bo taken as models, and 
which wore so token a few years afterwards,.whenMai 
for building houses of a superior kind seized the people.., 
Tho difficulty in such a cuso is to get a commencement 
mudo hut us soon as ono person has set an example, no 
person likes to ho loft behind. 1 set myself ■ 

enclosed in fields, partly a sandy waste, on which 1 » ten ltd 
that all the Mission buildings should be erected, and then 

marked out at once where, tho church of the fnttt• ° 

bo so arranging thing* us that tho streets should he > 
exact accordance with the points of tho compass, and all 
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the buildings and spaces at right angles with ti,p\* roote 
1 remember wellI the first step S I took° n doing this wbieh 
wns to climb to the top of a convenient tree, from which I 
could see the bearings of all the places around. After this 
I commenced to plant trees m every street, to dig wells'in 
various places to open out roads from the village in four 
directions, and to plant trees in every available place in 
the neighbourhood I have never ceased indeed from that 
day to this to plant trees in every direction, partly for the 
sake of beauty and shade, partly for the purpose of tying 
down the sand, and partly on account of the economic 
ya ue of the trees, particularly the palmyra and cocoanut, 
AVhilst I busied myself in planting trees, I busied myself 
with equal zeal in rooting out all the prickly pea/and 

' yhich P reveuted the free access of 
the ^rmar^After some years had passed the people 

universally approved of the changes I had made, con¬ 
sidered them real improvements, and began to feel 
proud of their village, but at the outset it could not bo 
expected that so conservative a people should be very 
warm in their approval of such novelties. One of them, a 
crusty old Nadan, who had considered himself formerly a 
sort of king in the place, said to me one day, “You have 
spoiled my city.” . 

J he congregation at Edeyengudy and the manner in 
which Divine service was carried on might be taken ns 
types of the congregations and services then generally to 
he found in the S. P. G. Missions in Tiunevelly. To a 
person who can look back, as I can from tho ■well-ordered 
congregations, the beautiful churches, the cultured services, 
fl-nd the good singing of the principal stations in Tiunevelly 
at present, to the sights and sounds that distressed the eye 
and ear between forty and fifty years ago, the difference is 
almost indescribable. In each case of course the condition 
of things in the villages would naturally be on a lower level 
than what obtained in the head stations under the eye of 
PJuropean Missionaries. At the time I speak of it was not 
customary for either men or women to dress better on . 
Sundays than on other days; and in the palmyra forest, 
where the boiling of the juice of the palmyra into jaggery 
was the ordinary daily employment of the women and 
where bathing, if not absolutely. unknown, was a luxury 
very rarely indulged iu, the filthiness of the clothing of 
the people could only be equalled by the oppressive smells 
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which arose when the people were assembled in church. 

The order for morning and evening prayer was duly read 
by the catechist with few mistakes, but of course no 
portion of it was sung, not even the Glorias. Several hymns 
were sung by the catechist and schoolmaster, very slowly 
and dolefully and very much out of tune, but though they 
could have sung native lyrics very fairly, nothing of the 
sort was ever attempted. At that time and for many years 
afterwards the singing of lyrics during Divine service 
would have been considered profane. It was only on the 
great festivals after service was over that the people were 
indulged with the singing of their own national tunes. 

xk great peculiarity in public worship in those times was 
that +he women appeared to take no part in it whatever. 
They never stood up at any portion of the service and 
never joined audibly in any response. There was always 
an attempt at a sermon on Sundays after prayers, but on 
week days after oue or two prayers from the Prayer Book 
or an extempore prayer, the catechist devoted the time 
that remained to teaching the people, to repeat the words 
of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command¬ 
ments, without any attempt to explain their meaning. I 
found very few traces amongst the people of intelligent 
piety. A clear perception of Christ’s work and of the 
means of salvation was almost unknown, but they were 
willing to learn, and it was a great pleasure to me to 
endeavour to make divine truths plain and clear to their 
apprehension. 

The schools of the time were, as might be expected, in a 
very backward condition. The attendance of boys "as 
small and very irregular, and in general no girls thought 
of attending without being bribed to attend, lbe instruc¬ 
tion given was very rudimental. No English was taught 
anywhere in the country districts, no geography or gram¬ 
mar, no English arithmetic, and even the reading taught 
very rarely issued in any one becoming able to read . 
freely and intelligently. Shortly after my arrival I opened 
a o-irls’ school, the only one then in the. district. I should 
have been very gladtri“COuld have commenced a boarding 
f school for girls, for I had heard of the advantages arising 
from those schools where they had been instituted, but I 
was not then married, am} I knew well that such schools 
could Dot be successfully conducted except by a lady, i 
therefore deferred commencing a school of this kind till 
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few years afterwards wlion 

this difficulty out of my way by mrfnt'* P ’ 0Tid 1 ence removed 
wlu, has proved herself through a Ion,' k? n ' 6 41,8 1,el P ooc 
ary s wife. If I have been enabled to A “ modcl Missi °n- 
lirst as a Missionary and lutterlv to any good wor k 

much of the credit of it is due, under God’tolj 1 " 7 , Bisho I’< 
experience, patience and untiring zeal of the 1 l® JUdgmeI,t ' 
graciously provided for me sometime r, J leI P-meet God 
ment of my work in Tinnevellv T 6 a4te ’i 7 e com mence- 
at the close of 1841, and was L a , mvod in K doycn e „dy ✓ 
mediately after Mrs! J “ ‘“i ^ 

girls, but afterwards numbering mo™ ti l"” 8 ! Six 

commenced also various measures att^d a , huudrod - and 

amount of success for the elevation and ™fi d ' V “ h falr 
women and through them for the • d lefinement of the 

Girls’ boarding schoolsTn th, ,m P r °™nent of the men. 

established Jthe same t me a?l ^,' VCre aIs0 

under Mrs. Camber- an? Mr£ HbynT^ “* MudaI " 

that*time 1 and Z 'finnevelly of the ^ ^ Tinn - 8 % of 
t^n in the absence o apparent 

f small sums for th V e er ee ° at ‘ B “P ted was the collection 
rtfe U h giDS h y ’ -‘-tainefby tblpeop ZZH 

tn repair. *^ The 

t Society I set on foot was a Church Building Society 

CcL^Tm — exam P le oi , the Missionaries belonging 
,nd „v h Mlss,0Da T Society. The next was a Poo? 

apirloiate "“Th ° t Je0 ‘ ? hat r th , e P e0 P Ie W8re prepared 
eSves t Th / 7 n“ ew t0 ° httI ° as ? et of Christianity 

Ztsort r 6 r 11 P ? ss,b,e t0 establish a "’°ng «>em 
anllistic !° r the s P read of Christianity, or 

ce g b Iff. assooiafclon \ which occupied so important a 

•t a th« d v a ,7' mucb . Iess were they prepared to take 

uadis whir^ h agS ' DlStnCt Und Pr °vincial Church 

e taught ? C n“ 0 lnt0 exist ence of late, which 

taught, or are teaching, our people to manage their 

ecc es ,a s t ,c al affairs themselves, and which bring self- ‘ 

•{-nation and self-government within the reach of 
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possibility in what I trust is the near future. The raw 
material existed already in the shape of Christian congre¬ 
gations, soon to increase in number, and the forces° by 
which the raw material might be worked up existed also in 
tlio shape of European Missionaries, anxious to teach to the 
new churches of tlio East what they had learned amongst 
tlio old churches of the West, or what they might from 
time to time learn for themselves under the guidance of 
God’s good Spirit. 

« The catechists I found in the district numbered only eight 
or ten, the schoolmasters two. There was an inspectTno- 
catechist, one Gnanamuttu Pillai, a native of Tanjore, and 
two of the catechists also were Tanjore men. The attain¬ 
ments of the catechists were exceedingly meagre, but they 
were respectable, well-disposed men, willing tolearn, though 
past the age when they could be expected to learn much. 
They had been accustomed to meet once a week for in¬ 
struction, but I found that all they did when they met was ' 
to commit to memory some passages of Scripture and prac¬ 
tice themselves in extemporaneous prayer. The inspecting 
catechist who presided was as unableas they were toexpound 
Scripture intelligently. I set myself at once, therefore, to 
go through with them a Book of the Old Testament and a 
Book of the New, and also required them to give me at 
each meeting an account of their week’s work. They then 
for the first time learned t hat pre a ching to the heathen wa s 
to be regarded as a regular part of their wort! ' 

’ As all the catechists were well up m years, I saw that if 
I wished to make any real progress I must get the assis¬ 
tance of younger, better educated men, but no seminary 
had yet been established, Sawyerpuram had not then come 
into existence ; Dr. Pope had not yet appeared on the scene, 
so that I was obliged to set about teaching a few youths 
myself. I selected eigh't, of whom three rendered good 
service to the Mission in after life, and two of the three 
were eventually ordained. All these were young men, not 
boys, and this I found to be a mistake, for youths who had 
not had a good training from their earliest years had 
nearly lost the power of learning. I came, therefore, to the 
conclusion that I must establish a boys’ boarding school 
on a similar plan to Mrs. Caldwell’s girls’ boarding school. 
This was done ere longhand the result obtained was quite 
satisfactory. I soon had a supply of b.oys educated from 
their infancy, fit to enter any superior institution that 
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might be opened, and such as mi^ht be nv-n^t^ • • 

time to the higher offices in the^^Bo^ boal-di^ 

schools were set on foot soon after in the other s ations 

where there were European Missionaries, and soon after 

Dr. lope had commenced his seminary at Sawyerpuram a 

number of boys well grounded in the elements it use at ~ 

knowledge were ready to be sent to him. They were ready v 

to be sent but years clasped before they were'read, 1 

as the distance of thirty miles they had to go from theb 

homes seemed to he boys of that time-and still more h> 

then- mothers—like expatriation to the other side of the 
world. o 

Up to this time there had been no meeting of the Euro¬ 
pean Missionaries, there had been no " Local Committee ” 
of any hind, and as there had been only two Missionaries 
in the district, it seemed hardly possible for a Committee 
to be held, but as a third had now arrived, we formed our¬ 
selves into a Local Committee, more or less similar to one 
that was already in existence in connection with the C.M.S. 
Missions. I his Committee was of great immediate advan- 
(age to the Missions and the Missionaries, and proved to 
be of still greater advantage afterwards, when the num¬ 
ber of Missionaries increased, when natives had been ad¬ 
mitted to the Ministry, and when many important mat¬ 
ters affecting the well-being of the Missions and the Native 
Church had to be considered. The first act of the newly- 
formed Local Committee was to arrange for an annual 
examination of all the catechists and schoolmasters of all 
the Missions in previously appointed subjects. They were U 
divided into two classes. In the Edeyeugudy district the 
highest class was taught for more than twenty years by 
myself, the lower under my superintendence by the inspect¬ 
ing catechist; and the public viva voce examination, which 
took place after a year’s instruction, was so interesting and 
so evidently fitted to stimulate all concerned, teachers and 
taught, that this assembly became ere long the most 
interesting event of the year. One thing that greatly con¬ 
tributed to the diligence with which the work of instruc¬ 
tion was carried on and to the interest of the examinations 
was that certain prizes from the Monckton Fund were 
awarded to those who acquitted themselves best. The 
highest of these prizes were called Mouckton Catechist- 
ships, to which handsome salaries, tenable for a year, were 
attached. These examinations still go on and are still 
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useful, though not now being viua voce they do not excite 
so much interest ;is in early times. 

Shortly after the purchase of the land on which the 
village stood with its adjacent fields, I commenced to build 
a bungalow in a style and situation which would render 
it suitable for a subsidiary bungalow after the larger 
Mission House 1 intended to build was erected, and which 
would be commodious enough for the resilience of a married 
Missionary for a few years at first. It was to this bungalow 
that Mrs. Caldwell came when we were married, but up 
o to that time I lived in the small one-roomed bungalow in 
the village. About the same time also I commenced build¬ 
ing a temporary church between the new bungalow and 
the village, and near the place on which I intended that 
the,large permanent church of the future should stand. 

This temporary church was enlarged four times to meet 
the requirements of the increasing congregation, but espe¬ 
cially those of the ever-increasing school establishment. 

On looking back at the commencement of my life as a 
Missionary in Tinnevelly, I cannot but remember with 
regret many particulars in which I erred, but I am not 
ashamed to admit this, for 1 have always found that the 
Gracious Father and Merciful Saviour for whom 1 have 
been endeavouring to work has made even my errors work 
for good, to myself at least, if not also to others. The 
errors I fell into at first were chiefly owing to the repre¬ 
sentations of the catechists of tho old school, who were 
always more disposed to war than to peace, and who 
regarded the numbers of their adherents as of more impor¬ 
tance than their character or the motives by which they 
had been influenced; but as time went on I saw my way 
to asserting more firmly my own ideas of what was best 
both for the Mission and the people, and carrying out in 
practice my conviction that in the end right and truth and 
love would be found the most potent agencies for good. 
May it please God, the Fountain of all Goodness, to bring . 
to perfection that which was good and to bring good out 
of whatever was evil. 

We are able to add a few particulars of the condition 
of the Christians in Tinnevelly during the first few years 
of the Bishop’s life there, and of the Bishop’s method of 
■work, from letters written to various members of his 
family. The following are extracts from them : u 
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“ 1 have lately entered infn " 

missionary of tho Church Mission^m 01 ,' 0 * 16 Wltl1 a nei Khbouring 
district is much extended, and is ovifiroU^ ° M T <|l,0nco of wl »idi my 
• 01 ,done I gave over 'the 0 h„™ o / '"' m to 

b T ,.d? tire... 

1 cumo 1J miles from my fuitliosfc -'V 7"“ ,, ' on ""K 

shephorda, containing 12 families under ° v,lla R® of 

catechists at 10 o'clock and remuinn i 5r . ' nHtrl,0t,o ». met tho 

then, . theological LotSre! he™d an 0^^ aad'"”" S'™ 

the reports of'the work from overv villi./ i " 10 ' 1 ’ ,oceivod 
ahont tho persecutions and vexations la l Si" 1 {» ; d , V,C0 

tl.cns are continually annoying our people ADornll.l 1'^' 
not to bo expected that 1 can lmvn l„ llr i ' Af,u al * ls 

writing this evening- hut ve much strength or tune for. 

A Missionary of Timievclly, Mr. Sdmffter aTwi' 1 "’^ t f 0 ' morrow - 
Europe and will probably visit Glasgow r’h.'i ,s ». ,s returning to 

of introduction to you, to Dr. Wardhnv and to Mr Tun er'' If you 
see turn he will be able.to tell you what Missionary work hi'IW 

rt ‘Hf, ls ’ and h °'l G ° d lia8 been pleased to bless it. Ho is a very 
worthy man and has been a very useful Missionary. y ' 

My modo of life in these parts is very agreeable to me, as you will 
lunc peiceived, but it is somewhat peculiar. Tho place which I call 
homo by way of distinction (though I am seldom in it more than a 
day or two in tho week) is a room 17 feet by 11, built of sun-baked 
bricks and covered with palmyra leaves. Hero I keep my books, Ac. 

Phe greater pnrt of the week I am wandering about tho villages, 
putting up m our little houses of prayer built at an expense of from 
If s. each to JO, in which it is preciously hot sometimes I assure you. 

At night I mostly sleep out of doors, inasmuch ils the bugs prefer to 
remain inside. By the late extension of my district I have had * 
assigned to me a tract of country towards the hills, which is rather 
wild, hut all the more inspiriting. It is inhabited mostly by shepherds 
and by a tribe of pcoplo culled Muruvcrs, who live by “ blackmail ” 
levied upon all other people, thnt is by money paid them for pro¬ 
mising not to steal. They are the ancient police of the country 
and are bound to recompense every man for everything that is 
stolen. Ihis they do by going into the neighbouring districts and 
stealing whnt they think will both pay for what is missing and 
recompense them for their trouble. The English have introduced/?' 
an improved kind of police, who steal without being bound to maker. 
a recompense ; but the people generally prefer the old thieves. You/*' 
may well imagine that to induce these people to listen to religious * * 
teaching is no easy task; yet they sometimes do listen. I have 
many of them within reach of Christian effort, and nearly a dozen 
families under Christian instruction. The best catechist I have, and 
one of the best I have seen anywhere, is of this very caste. He has 
the boldness and spirit of his tribe, but is really an exemplary 
Christian. After wandering about in tho manner described for - 
several weeks, having a regular service generally every morning 
and evening and returning every Wednesday 11 home” for the purposo 
of meeting my catechists who then assemble for the acquisition of . 
further knowledge, I become tired and wish to see some white face, 
then with a clear conscience I can cross the country to some 
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NHioimry Ktation to take a fmv days’ rant and talk various mnM,«*rtt 
• r. Nowhere thnt 1 have horn in India in there at onea ho much 
d Missionary work, and ho much noeial \oy when MiHhionunn* 
•ot, an in Tinnuvcdly. PahuneotLuh in the great town of tho 
o vinca, and there the great, people live who rule the count,ry, hut 
ow very little of it. Thin letter 1 need in to-night to I'lihimeottah, 
licli ih •!() inilen olT, by a runner, who on the morning <>i tho day* 
;.cr to-morrow will bring me fresh bread and any let tern that may 
.vo arrived. Thun von have been introduced into my domestic 
rnngementH and will understand that a peiuon, who can mal e 
muclf at home anywhere, an l have learned to do,* may ho very 
infortahle in Tinnevelly. Thin is certain, that 1 never knew what, 
iva to he a Mimuoimry till I came to theso part.H, and that our 
irochial Hystom of working iH producing elTocU hero which 1 never 
tw clsowhore, and almost despaired of seeing." 

11 is next letter, tinted IBtli March 1843, is as follows: 


“My work is becoming more interesting than ever, because he-. 

IP now accustomed to my district and having established an in- 
douco in it, 1 can sec almost every mouth an ascent and progress 
i the main. Hundreds of persons who were a few years ajzo open 
'orshippors of the devil are now under a regular course of Christian 
istruotion and discipline, and are able to give an answer to all of 
ho reason of the hope that is in them. In the village m which 1 am* 

„w writing this letter, in which there are upwards of 700 toms : 
mder instruction, I last month spent a week in examining tho 
andidal.es for baptism to tho number of 40 that had proposed them- 
elves sometime before. At the close of tho examination 1 baptised 
•1 persons with their children, and was on the whole exceedingly 
veil satisfied with tho knowledge of the plan of salvation and tho 
•arnostnoBB of mind which were then exhibited Every where in my 
iintrict tho number or candidates ih considerable, and the careful in- 
itruction of them with a view to their bnptism will bo my pri»cipal 
work for kIx months to come. Still, tho state of things in rny distnet 
n greatly inferior to what I hco in the diBtrictB of some other 
Missionaries in Tinnevelly, particularly in Mr. I homos s, m«; ' ch 
during recent visitations of the cholera l saw some romarknbI > dlus 
trations of tho power of tho Gospel in purifying, Mining, and 
cheering even tho Hindu heart. Beyond all question t'>e GoH P ol .B 
taking root in Tinnevelly and producing in many caBcs the sp»ritual, 
and transforming elTocts we most desire to boo. Mr. IJomos dunng 
tho last half-year baptised about 400 souls, bit in h »•« 1 
to bo remembered that he ban been labouring in his dinti »ct most 
indefatigably for five years, and that it> cTnefly «,t m last 
half-year, at the close of the persecutions I f°rmerly hold 3 
of, that ft spiritual, awakening began to an pear m his hat t. 
I labour on in tho hone of tho privilege of witnessing n ^ similar 
state of things in God’s time in my sphere also. A. Loot wg.^ 

is that tho persecution winch arc doing all 

they can cornbination*s and v^tious lawsuits to unsettle mid 

driv'e avvay'my people, but hitherto without any 
Forborne time past besides my work in ml ownJh tnct I bave^ 
doing what I could in various ways to advance the 
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Missions in South India generally 1 • . 

Bishop his Missionary Secretaryi,! by * th ? 

death of the former Secretary, Mr Jones JU V amcnte . d 

chiefly in the wnj of correspondence and is hvL'°^ ln res .P ect 1S 
sequence of having long b en S"! ^ ° mea,ls ‘‘r?- col >- 

pare the various Mission systems and bein° , l / ,fc ° and . com i 

with the working of almost every stnl on T" 7 
Southern India. The Missions of tl>e Church of f" 7 1 
; Madras Presidency are so extensive 

well as of observation is now before me. though I always consider 
my work as a Missionary pastor my most important work, and will 
not allow anything to interfere with the right performance of it.” > 

The following letter regarding some persecutions that 
took place among the Christians is dated 0th Feb. 184G 

“Since I wrote last there has been a persecution in Tinnevelly, 
clncfly in the northern districts, the heathen banding themselves 
together with the knowledge and consent of the native authorities, 
plundering and wrecking the villages of the Christians and beating 
all who refused to renounce Christianity. It did not reach my 
district, which is in the extreme south. The European Magistrate 
checked it, and many criminals are being tried, but all the officers 
of the courts being heathen, little is gained by a trial, which in 
fact is rather a trial of the firmness of the Christian witnesses than 
of the guilt of the heathen offenders. 

“ We have also had a frightful hurricane, which is a rare thing in 
Tinnevelly. Our house was partially unroofed, and the wnter stood 
six inches deep in our bed-room. The church I have just built is a 
mass of ruins, it being a prominent object, and the span of the roof 
being rather too great, it could not withstand the wind. Much 
property has been destroyed, and about 130 lives have been lost in 
the province. 

I he work of the Mission is continuing to advance. The number of 
Native Christians in the various Missions in Tinnevelly is now 
nearly double what it was 4 years ago, and the number of Mission¬ 
aries also is nearly double what it was then. Piety and Christian 
liberality are also on the increase. A large proportion of the rising 
generation is now in school. Out of less than 3,000 souls under my 
care 500 are in school at present. These are Christian children of 
parents who once were heathen, but now are by profession Christians, • 
and are willing and desirous that their children should be alto¬ 
gether what they themselves profess to be.” 

On lltb October 1848 he writes :— 


"On the whole I trust my Mission is prospering. "We have not 
many accessions, but I perceive some growth in knowledge and 
*race in a few of the converts. We have now 45 girls in the female 
warding school, which is one of the most interesting and promising 
nstitution in the Mission. I always spend my mornings in teaching 
nd catechizing the first class children of the boarding school and 
• t'he schools belonging to this village, and have been much pleased 
ith their progress in Scriptural knowledge. The first girl, called 
ubaive, who remains voluntarily with us, though all her relatives 
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are heathen, bids fair to bo the ornament of the district. Her 
written answers to my monthly examination questions arc remark¬ 
ably good. Yet though the first, she is only 12 years of a^e. As 
for the boys I send the most promising to the Institution connected 
with 6ur Mission about 30 miles olT, where it is the sole duty of a 
Missionary to instruct and train them. You would be surprised to « 
read a list of the subjects a little hoy of 14- belonging to this village \ 
has learnt at the Institution and is capable, as I can avouch 'of 1 1 
standing an examination in Theology, Bihle-Histqry, Church History I 

Geometry, Algebra, Logic, Greek Testament, and Music, besides) 
English. 

1 ho worst of it is that natives though frequently more precocious 
^t an early age than European children become dull and uninterest¬ 
ing very soon after they leave, like tropical plants they soon spring 
up and soon wither, so that one’s hopes are rarely, if ever, fully 
realized by their subsequent history. 

“ I think you are aware that I am engaged in building a church in 
this village. I have a little house of prayer in every village, but my 
residence being here, and this being the principal station in the 
district and the largest congregation, I wish to have here a large 
respectable looking church, stone-built, and neatly finished off. "i 
have already about half the money I want, and I have therefore made 
a commencement. The foundation is now being laid, which must 
be very deep on account of the loose nature of the soil. I fear it 
will not be finished for at least three years to come, and it may take 
a longer time. I got gratis from a Building Society in London a , 
' beautiful set of plans and working drawings worth £50. I did not 
know the name of a single person connected with the Society when 
. I wrote, but knew only the Society’s designation. I thought it 
would do no harm to apply, though I had never heard of any 
Missionary having applied before, and I knew that the Society was 
properly a Home Church-building Society, which had nothing to do 
s. with the colonies. Yet the next mail but one after the Secretary 
received my letter, he despatched a large tin case to me, post paid, 
containing all the drawings I required and offering to do anything 
more for me that I wanted. This is true English generosity. The 
plans are infinitely better than I could have executed myself, 
and 1 save not only £50, but 500 headaches, besides learning a lesson 
respecting boldness of faith which I hope will not be lost upon me.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


J MEN I MET IN TINNEVELLY. 

My first impressions of tlio European* Missionaries I 
actually met in Tinnevelly would naturally be entitled to 
the first place here, but I am under the necessity of com-- 
. m encing with a Missionary of great eminence whom I had 
I ne ver the pleasure of meeting. Thiswas Rhgnius, a 
, Missionary who had recently died ViffS'FHl&ournTg* in 
Tinnevelly from 1820 to 1838. He occupied the foremost 
position amongst Missionaries, not ouly in Tinnevelly, but 
in Southern India, during the whole of his Indian life, and 
the question is whether his name is not entitled to occupy 
the principal place in the list of the Missionaries of the 
various Societies since the time of Swartz, that is, during 
the whole of the present century. When I arrived in 
Tinnevelly at the close of 1841 I found his name still in 
every one's mouth, and his fame fresh and green. 'Though 
I never met him, yet I knew so much about him from his 
voluminous writings and correspondence and from conver¬ 
sation with those who knew him that I can hardly think of 
him but as a personal acquaintance. He was a man of 
letters as well as a Missionary, though it was in his capacity 
as the latter that he reached the highest excellence. His 
Tamil compositions were the clearest ever known aud his 
idiom faultless, but his range of language was extremely 
limited. He wrote a Tamil Grammar which was the only 
one in use for some twenty years, but, strange to say, he 
was totally ignorant of the great Native Classical G ram mars. 
He set aside Fabricius's translation of the Bible into lamil 
and made a new translation of the New Testament and part 
of the Old for himself, but though of great excellence as a 
literary composition it was so paraphrastic, and therefore so 
unbiblical in tone, that it held its ground only for a time, 
like Leander Van Ess's modernised German Bible, and then 
passed into oblivion. Rhenius was a good Hebrew and 
Greek Scholar, but in everything connected with the criti¬ 
cism of the Scriptures he preferred the latest novelties to 

the ahcient learning. . 
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Ho was a Lutheran by birth, but rejected bit by bit every 
shred of Lutheran doctrine and practice, and set himself to 
conduct the Mission committed to him by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society on the principles of the English Dissenters. 
Notwithstanding all this, he was a man of great administra¬ 
tive power, fervent missionary zeal, an excellent preacher 
and speaker in the vernacular, as well as a writer of unusual 
merit, and one of the hardest and most continuous workers 
ever seen in India. In scholarship he bould only be do- 
cribed as a man. of respectable attainments, but lie rose to 
thts very first rank in tlie power of influencing others. It 
;vas partly, at least, in consequence of this power that, in 
regard to the number of converts made by him, directly or 
indirectly, his name stands first among South Indian Mis¬ 
sionaries, second only to Swartz. It was also doubtless 
partly in consequence of this influence that, when he broke 
away from the Church Missionary Society and set up for 
himself in Tinnevelly, he carried with him for a time nearly 
the whole of the Christians connected with that Society, 
and obtained such abundant help in funds from European 
friends in every part of India—especially from those who 
had either become Plymouth brethren or were inclined that 
way, at that time a very large and influential party—that . 
so long as he lived he was able to carry on every depart¬ 
ment of the Mission, including the support of his three 
European Missionary brethren, with perfect ease. As 
soon as lie died, however, this aid began to diminish aud, 
ere long, ceased altogether. It was a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that this anti-Church raovemeut originated 
with Rhenius, aud was upheld by his influence aloue j that 
after his death hardly any trace of the schism survived in 
the C. M. S. Missions in Tinnevelly. It had never extended 
to the S. P. G. portion of the Native Church. Rhenius 
introduced amongst his congregations the practice of as- 
seinbling the people daily in Church for morning and even¬ 
ing prayers, but the service carried on on such occasions 
was only a species of family prayer without the appointed 
psalms and lessons, aud without any use of or reference to 
the Prayer Book. In this particular; long after Ithenius’s 
time, the system introduced by him survived in the daily 
worship of most of the C. M. S. congregations. 

Of the Missionaries I found in Tinnevelly on my arrival 
the oldest was Schaffter, like Rhenius a Lutheran by edu¬ 
cation and ordination, and like him adopted, without re- 
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ordination, I >y tlio C. M. S. ■ 

episcopal ordination to the Gorman ° f V lv '"V 

i'y U- C.M.S. wrt i„tr,„wd'"X’* 

Hchafftor was a French Swiss by birth *#/ i ' tm,0 ‘ 

regarded as a Gorman, and a Moravia.’, IiJ'V* K V 
tmns and predilection rather than a Imihenu, “ Hi!'T m""’ 1 " 
tian names worn Paul Pacifiouc *.,.,1 i,,. ' 

Pacific, for though his lot was cast in Timmv^y 1 ^, "rniV* 
lour, 1 tines, ho was the mildest and most " 

He was a thnugbl ful , ril tn of a i.l.iL" nr' , 
find vnry devout. Ifo wai one of tin J'tr l Ml ° > 

la„„v„ the Mission Hold. Ho formed a , t "aion a? 


^ a "r h "' I'<jI<ih.coUo and Uonrtnllnm, in a part of tl.o 
™„n, ry where no Missionary had oslablished l.im.clf before 
Another hut much younger naeiatnut of Jthoniua i found in 
I mm,vo ly wan John James Muller, flu v.. (Jor " but 

m I -aeon * order* >n the Church of hh,gland when first 
seutnut by .he Church Missionary Society, £d We when 
In: rejoined the Society after Khenius's death, they insist- 
ed on hts receiving ordination in the Church of England 
a« priest, f his ho assented to, though somewhat reluc- 
tantdy, and ho was then reappointed to SuvescMhapuram, 
m ho South of 1 mnevclly, a place afterwards best known 
as Him Imp Sargent s first station. As Suveseshapurau, was 
only five miles from Kdoyengudy, i saw .Muller very 
frequently. Ho did not long survive, but his wife, a 
daughter of Hlmnius, is living still us Airs. Hico, wife (now 
widow) of the L.M.S. Missionary of that name in Bangalore. 
A third assistant and disciple of ithenius was Lochlcr, also 
a icrman, who, though in episcopal orders like Muller, I 
think in priest's orders, refused to rejoin the Church 
Missionary Society as a Churchman. Ho had adopted in 

pi like Hhonius himself, the opinions of the 

I'iUglish Ihssenters, and, accordingly, on Ithonius's death 
10 J'nnod the London Mission Society and was sent by 
tli'-m to carry on their Mission at Salem. I saw him in 
Madras before I left, but not in Tinnevclly. At Salem ho 
established a school for carpentering and such like indus¬ 
trial work, which proved a considerable success. I found 
only two JOnglish Missionaries of the Church Missionary 
• ocicty in Tinnevclly on tny arrival, though the number 
afterwards greatly increased. These were Pettitt, at 
lalarncotta, and Thomas, at Mengrinnapuratn. George 
J cfctitt was sent to Tinnevelly by the Church Missionary 
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Mnw.if.n to the Church of Ln vWu<\ T7Tl^ m' ilt ,n T">tn„t 

nry Society. The Society ron T ’ “ 5 Mission- 

Hfrlccho/I, for I’tiWiU i . no ' MV(! it bettor 

“ K""'l n.lminir.trn.tr.r • I tif.ii " Ul "' was 

tluujgli not i X .. and cool ; 

. 7 - inin i„ t.:z::u :■ ^ V iwa r ; 

Hiof-.e times a dooidmj (JI.n,/ i,. . '' ,, . ■■ 1 s,n(J was for 

Tii.iievelly M in.io.i , ^ •' Z, ,*-^y of the 

"■hid, is a hook of much Id ' MlW,, " ,mr y Society, 

* both of the times and of Pet, '! T° ’1 

was the chief mover in the !r„t ft ' ,d 1,,H w °*- Ho 

of Common Prayer ‘. TT S? lI .‘° Book 

another chapter, it was a,/ V/' t ’ ''f ' Y' 11 l> ® found in 

he went home on furlough i on..' ' U,IJl t, " n S 1,1 «^t when 

tiling that a difference of a Kt ' V 101 ’ 0 ““fortunate 
some of the Missionaries ir. Ccylon^Tn 0 whtTl’ him ftnd 

'-"7 

Sgr ~ =z 


A short time after my arrival in Tinnevellv I nnde n„ 
nryXiety 6 JohnT'h" Mi,,i °r» ry ° f t,,<: Cl,urch Mi«ion- 

07orw piwiffi^r5 S ™n’ R t fter " t o! man fro® 

s °°d together side by side at the head 5^ the 0 M S 

fronovolh- but Pettitt was stationed at Paiam- 

cc tta, tl.o capital 0 f the district, from which he visited tl.o 

Vdiages under h.s care in the interior, whilst Tl.omas took 
un hm abode in av.liago called Neduvilai (by the Christians' 

the I^Xr n ram) V'r re h ° int, ' 0<laood > M for as possible, 

ti e Lngbsh parochial system, working from the centre he 
md chosen amongst the hundred, of villages that lay 

f aron nd, m each of which it was his endeavour 
to establish a congregation and a school. Thomas was a 

brouoht'nW Fr" nnd ncc °mpli»l>nients. Ho had been 
Z solicitor, and was an excellent 

evcoi: nt 1 ,' ar ,n o 0 b y "tudy and practice an 

excellent doctor. II 0 was an excellent singer, a guod 
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sieian> ami 'veil acquainted with the s'cionco of music. 


liveliness of disposition, though often ailing through the 
influence of the climate, especially as time went om It is 
more important in connection with his character and posi¬ 
tion as a Missionary to say that he was a good Tamil 
scholar, a particularly good speaker of Tamil, a good 
preacher both in lamil and English, and an administrator • 
of first rate excellence. Nothing could exceed the order 
and discipline which prevailed throughout the congrega¬ 
tions and schools iu the districts under his care, and this 
was especially conspicuous in his instruction and manage¬ 
ment of bis schoolmasters and catechists, and afterwards 
of his native ministers. For some years after my arrival 
in Tiuuevelly 1 made it my business to ride over to Meng- 
uanapuram from time to time to consult Thomas about any 
difficulty I met with, either iu the management of the 
Mission or iu regard to buildings and such like matters, 
and I never found my visits iu vain. The only doubt one 
ever felt with regard to his management of Mission affairs 
was that it was so essentially autocratic that no room 
seemed to be left anywhere for individual development, 
'.'here was only one will in the district, aud that was his. 

)n the other baud this principle of management proved 
jerfectly successful. It, seemed exactly suited to the native 
oind and character. They liked to have a master, and to 
-el that their only duty was to obey ; aud it must be ad- 
litted that his will was very much better for them than 
heir own uninstructed, chaotic wills would have been, 
.uropeans might criticise or doubt, but natives never did 
ither. Their loyal allegiance followed him to his grave, 
ud to this day his name is never mentioned but with the 1 
sepest respect. The large and beautiful church he erected 
i Mengnanapuram—the largest in Tinnevelly —may be said 
i be his monument, which in a truer seuse may be seen 
the high position amongst Tinnevelly Christians occupied 
• the very numerous congregations of the Mengnana- 
nam combined districts. Of him it may be said with 
pecial appropriateness that “ liis works do. follow him. r 
hen he was carried to his grave near the Me ago ana- 
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traram Church fifteen native ministers,trained andhronriit 
forward by himself, assisted iu ear,wing Ids remains S 

of tl n°V “TT* , '. 1 i l ’"« CVt, " y ,,RM '“ "' cr0 '*» Missionaries 
■1 11,0 Propagation of the Gospel labouring ' , 

m led.str.eb 1 here were Augustas Frederii Caemmcrer, ’ 

M l" Xaaarcth, aud George Yates Hevno.-sfaHencd 
at Mudalur. C aeniiuerer and Ha vre were bull, of pure 
European pare.uage, bat, both had beet, born in India 
brought, up mainly amongst Eurasians, and educated at 
11,shop s College, Calcutta, where nearly all the students 
belonged to the same class. They had never visited 
Tmope and had never had any opportunity of seeing or 
sharing in the revived life which was then beginning to 
animate the Church of England. They wore, therefore, v 
abnost of necessity tempted nt first to content themselves \ 
with following iu the stops of the old-fashioned Lutheran 1 
Missionaries and “ country priestswho preceded them \ 
in I limevelly, and the still older-fasliioned catechists », 
trom Inn]ore. Caeimnerer was naturally a man of much- ' 
energy, strong in body, eager in spirit, and ambitious of 
excelling. Consequently he soou set forward on a course' 
of improvements, resolved not to be left behind by the 
O. M. b. Missionaries who had recently arrived; and the 
result was that, ere long, lie not only brought Nazareth 
and the villages depending upon it into a state of excellent 
order, but gained over village after village in the move ' 
distant parts of the field committed to him. His work 
extended even to Ramnad. My first sermon in Tinnevelly 
was prervhed in his Church iu Nazareth, and, shortly after 
my arrival, things advanced so far that the towers of three 
Christian-, Churches erected by Caemmeref’ 1 mcTiidTn’g the’' 
one in Nazareth itself, could be seen atone view. °The 
architecture of these churches and towers may be despised 
by the people of these highly advanced times, but they 
served a good purpose at a time when aesthetic ideas had 
not come up, and they have not yet been superseded in 
Tinnevelly by anything better. Caemmcrer was not a 
man of much intellect or a great render, but he knew 
Tamil well, and was thoroughly acquainted with the wants 

I of the Native Mission Agents. Consequently 7 he set 
himself, especially after his wife’s death, to translate into 
Tamil abridgements of standard theological and scriptural 
text-books, and thereby rendered the Native Church a 
service of real value. The advantage continues, for those 
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books are still in use. His later days were spent out of 
Tinnevellv, in Tanjore, and elsewhere. 

, Fpy ng^t hough not inferior in intellect to Caemmerer, 
/‘'‘■waifTTTtich inferior to him in energy. He was a quiet, 
amiable, inoffensive man, but when I have said this 1 have 
sai<l nearly nil that can be said in his praise. He was 
naturally inactive, seldom leaving his home, and was 
naturally so timid that he never dared to preach extempore, 
though he knew Tamil well. He did not venture even tp 
introduce improvements in the mode in which the services 
were conducted. He did"one good work, by which it may ° 
be said that he left his mark in the district. This was 
his erection of a large substantial church in Mudalur, for 
a long time the largest in Tinnevellv- This mark, how¬ 
ever, has not survived intact, for the church, though 
apparently strong, was really weak, and has had to be 
rebuilt. After a time, when some troubles about caste 
arose in Mudalur, Heyne, unable to bear up under trouble 

* of any kind, left the place, and had himself transferred to 
work in the north. He died as he had lived, in humility 
and peace, in 1881. 

Ere long the Missions of the S. P. G. in Tinnevelly 
. were strengthened by the arrival of Dr. G. U Pop^, of 
whom I have written in a former pap^r.'“‘ The Rev. 
Edward Sargent, afterwards and still Bishop Sargent, was 

* hot one "ot" the Missionaries I met on my arrival in 
l Tinnevellv in 1841 ; he was then in England pursuing his 
,y studies at the cTiiirch Missionary College at Islington, but 

he returned to Tinnevelly soon after as an ordained Mis¬ 
sionary, and ever since we have been closely associated. 

, His first station in Tinnevelly was at Suviseshapuram, a 
village only five miles from my own station of Edevengiu i, . 
so that we frequently met, and our intercourse was always 

* most pleasant, and I believe as profitable as it was pleasant. 

‘ Mr. Sargent had already obtained, before he went to 

England, some Missionary experience, and lie had a 
perfect knowledge of Tamil, which he spoke as fluently as 
a native, and was also thoroughly familiar with native 
ideas, so that it was a great advantage to me on first enter¬ 
ing on work in Tinnevelly to be able to talk over matters 
with him from time to time. The first Sargent jaa 
then living at Suviseshapuram, and she and Caldwell 

frequently met. Afterwards we met frequently m con. 
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nexion with the various revisions that were earner! • 
counexmn with the Tamil Bible raid the prajer book An 
M^sionanes of different Societies we travelled, so to speak 
on different lines of rail, but though the hues were 
distinct they were parallel, and the terminus was the 

me , so . collision was impossible. In all our inter 
course the perfect friendliness of our relations was never 
once inthe slightest degree disturbed. The most important 
event in which we-were associated was when we were 

in rnW eC1 ’ at >r t0 V 1 ® £fij££&P al Office on the same day 
bf Lnli? ' r° i - n 16 pr6Sent -Metropolitan , 

to i! V d Cc ? " e were consecrated as assistants 
to the Bishop of Madras, it being found impossible to 

give us territorial jurisdiction, such ‘as was afterwards 

g ven to the Bishop of the Native States of Travancore 

ana Loclnn. I Ins arrangement, however, though objected 

to by some as not being perfectly ecclesiastical, lias been 

found to work well m consequence of the authorisations 

issued by the Bishop of Madras, and the confidence 

reposed in us by lnm. If any hitch has arisen, it has been 

caused solely by the claim of the Madras Committee S. P. G. 

to manage the affairs of the Tinnevelly Mission, irrespec- 

tiyely of my wish, and sometimes irrespectively of the 

wish of the Bishop of Madras. 

. T . u one of ™y papers on “ The men I met in Madras/’ in 
giving an account of my reasons for joining the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, I briefly alluded to my rea¬ 
sons for not joining the Church Missionary Society. ‘ I am 
sorry to find that the reasons I stated have given pain to 
some valued friends connected with that Society. I wish, • 
therefore, now to state that those remarks were written 
more than forty years ago, and that ever since I have lived 
m terms of cordial friendship with the Missionaries of that - 
Society, and have seen a great deal of their excellent work. 

I now wish that, in allowing my remarks to be published 
after so long a time had passed, I had either omitted those 
remarks, or so modified them as to prevent them giving 
unintentional offence. 


E. B.JThomas^c.s., was Collector of Tinnevelly at 
the time*bf my arrival* and though not a Missionary him¬ 
self,^ has a right to be'ranked among Missionaries on 
account of the interest he took in the Missions in Tinnevelly, 
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aud his kindness to the Missionaries M ' 

great public spirit and distiii*r»i s i 1# ~f * . Wils a man of 
public good, especially i n regard tn n° r - hls zeal for the 
roads, the making of shady avenue* L 6 mi P l '°veinent of 
erection of choultries, or rest hm<* ® Vei T uirection, tlio 

digging of wells, and 'the \XoZctiLZ ‘'T!'" 8 ’' th <* 
the best kinds. In these particulars hf Use ^\ trees of 
Collectors that weut before him o ^ 1 excelled all the 

Mangammal, the Queen of Madura^ I “ Valled the S»*eat 
say that if any ancient work of mibbV ,n .. accustome d to 
anywhere, it would be attributed to At 1 lty "’ ere ^ ouud 
it proved to be a modern w 0 Tp eLl Z^T?’ " Hlst lf 
bute it to Collector Thomas. oJeTf M “pf a °, uce 1 attri “' 
(eristics was his hospitality, which end' 
classes. Natives as'weTr5s~Europeans Hi, t l V n to a 
benefactor rf the public has 

Ar. H. S. Ihomas, c.s., who has done so much for the 
development of fish culture in Southern India. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JUBILES ADDRESS, 8tu JANUARY 1888. 

On the 8th of January 1838 I arrived in Madras as a 
-Missionary, and have much reason to be thankful for the 
mercies and blessings I have enjoyed during the fifty years 
tnat have since then elapsed. I have had to lament ray 
deficiency in many of those virtues which are so necessary 
m all who would work for God in this world. But, 
notwithstanding my various shortcomings, I cannot but be 
thankful that God has been more gracious to me than I 
deserved, and that my fifty years of work in India have 
not, on the whole, been destitute of fruit. I have been 
permitted in some particulars to see the fruit of my labours 
aud plans, aud 1 trust it may please God to grant that this 
fruit may remain after I have passed away, and not only 
remain, but increase in value. Amongst the Jews the 
Leyites had to retire from all work in the sanctuary when 
they reached their fiftieth year, but that rule did not press 
hard upon them, for they had their endowments aud tithes 
to fall back upon as long as they lived. In this country*^ 
most of the servants of Government are bound to retire by ' 
the fifty-five years’ rule, a rule which is supposed to deprive 
the country prematurely of the services of many competent 
men. In the Church Bishops are under no rule as regards 
age, and hence my fifty years’ residence and work in India 
do not preclude my hoping to continue in the work to which 
I have given my life as long as it may please God to spare 
me. 

Born on the 7tli of May 1814 I was not quite twenty- 
tour years of age when I arrived m Madras, and now on 
the 8th of January, 1888, I am not quite seventy-four. 
After my arrival in India I resided in Madras for three 
years and a-half. My only work for the first year of my 
Indian life and my chief work as long as I remained in 
Madras was the acquisition of Tamil. It was my aim to 
acquire a good knowledge of the so-called High Tamil, or 
classical tongue, and of the Tamil classics as well as of the 
spoken language; and the knowledge I then acquired, 
though not so extensive,or thorough, as I could have wished, 




bus been of the greatest possible use to * • 

• .particular 1 spared no pains in endeavour?. T Smce .’ Tu 
accurate pronunciation. Before lon'o- T "? ( ° acc l ulre an 

house of Mr. Drew, a Missionary of tie Loi,do ° T 3 '‘ h ° 
Society, a man of culture and a dovnLl , , Missionary 

His edition of the Rural, a great Tamil 0 lu ? ent of 

did not live to complete the work placed *hi C ’ • ^ l ' S r he 
rank of the European Tamil scholars of that time I tie a 
surprising thing to me that since his time so few E. s l“ 
Missionaries of any Society seem to have cared to acm ire 
more than a colloquial know edge of Tamil, though the aS 
guage ,s so beautiful in itself, and contains so rich a literal 
tuie. Dr. Pope is a conspicuous exception among English- 
men Dr. Graul, who made his mark in Tamil, Dr Gundert 
in Malayalam, and Mr. Xittell in Canarese, were Germans. 

My direct work as a missionary whilst resident in Madras 
was chiefly amongst domestic servants, but I made myself 

^ *11 i 1 . PI was then going forward, 

especially the work of the great Christian schools, such as 

the schools set on foot by John Anderson, then and loner 

after called Anderson’s School, but now known as the 

Christian College. I conceived that as the masses could 

only be reached through the vernaculars, so the educated 

classes could only be reached, or could best be reached, 

through English schools. I was therefore an advocate of 

both kinds of work. Whilst in Madras I made the 

acquaintance of all the eminent men then resident there, 

including Mr. Anderson, Mr. Tucker, Bishop Cotterill, Mr. 

Symonds, and Dr. Bower. Dr. Kennett I knew afterwards 


in Tinnevelly. Amongst laymen I knew General C. A. 
Browne, Military Secretary to the Government, well known 
for many years for liis Friday evening meetings. About 
the middle of 1841 I set out from Madras for Tinnevelly, 
having resolved for various reasons to make Tinnevelly 
the centre of my Indian work. On my way I visited 
Pondicherry, Coinbaconum, Tranquebar, Tanjore, Triclii- 
nopoly, the Nilgiris, and Madura. I had the opportunity 
at Tanjore of making the acquaintance of Mr. Kolilhoff, 
the second of the name, Swartz’s pupil, and at Trichinopoly 
of the last of the Kolilhoffs. At the Nilgiris I met Bishop 
Spencer, by whom I was ordained, and whose Missionary 
Chaplain 1 afterwards became. I arrived in Tinnevelly in 
November 1841, and preached rrfy first sermon on Advent 
Sunday, the 28tli of November 1841. On looking around 
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m 1 lmieyelly, in the district of Edcyengudi, committed to 
my special care us Missionary, 1 cannot but notice with 
thankfulness the progress that has been made. The results 
of my work in the neighbourhood, though far from bein'-- 
equal to my wishes and aims, have been such as to give 
ine much cause for thankfulness. The western portion of • 
the district developed to such a degree that it was formed i 
into a separate district, that of Kadapi;rum, and this is / 
now included in Edcyengudi returns.' The number of 
congregations in IS I I was U; now , in ls87, the number 
of congregations, oFof’vWages in which congregations, 
“large or small, have been formed, including Hadapuram, 
is 129. The number of Christians in connection with these 
congregations, that is, of persons under Christian instruc¬ 
tion, including Hadapuram as before, including catechu¬ 
mens, has risen daring the same time from 1,201 to 8,107. 

In Tinnevelly generally the progress during the same 
period has been equally remarkable. This clearly appears 
from the retrospect of the Tinnevelly Missions during the 
50 years of Queen Victoria’s reign, published in connection 
with the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. There is a \ 
brief statement on record of the strength of the Tinnevelly ' 
S. P. G. Mission in 1887 ; baptised members of congre¬ 
gations 4,852, childrciVIn schools 269. The number of j 
girls in the schools was only 6. That was a day of very 
small things. There are at present in connection with the j 
same Mission 566 congregations, members of congregations { 
89,577, of whom 29,656 are baptised, the rest being » 
catechumens. Children in school number 8,517, of whom] 
2,425 are girls. This includes Raranad. In Mission 
Colleges and schools there are 425 boys, and there are 416 
girls in boarding ^schools. Thus everything connected 
with the mission has increased tenfold during the fifty 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign, and also during the fifty 
years of my own residence in India. There was a diffe¬ 
rence between the two periods of fifty years of less than 
seven months. 

Even before my consecration as Bishop, I had endea¬ 
voured to encourage the formation of evangelistic associa¬ 
tions for the purpose of endeavouring to bring in to the 
Christian fold those who were still outside j but after my 
cousecration, I set myself to develop this work more 
systematically in all the districts under my supervision in 
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Timiovelly ami Kiiinnml, At tl.„ *’* • ' 

|m lain a "M8« 7, t 78joccurred, the immt f'" 0 - lm V* * 

Imown iiVDubVu. modern tfl.fo* LfS *?’V hftl 
providential tlmt l had just then |,‘ . lo m.. 

"> ' v, »V h U ’ ouU ! ™»«hw much efficient I .!,?," !V “ 

Irani Immiio. Those two classes ;,!, ‘ ,r * oroiH 

«m* evangelistic «»ITort. wore siniuUmm T'’*' 
cooperated with tho other. The ..... , m *‘ UK » “H‘l each 

comparing the census of 1881 wit h t | mt " T‘ . °V 

inolmlm^ K.uunml, n general census conducted hv l’’ v ' 
incut, we found tlmt. tho .min durimr «i. , ? u ’ 

meluding C. .VI. S. congregations, | uu j boon fi8 070 ’Youls • 
Afforovorv nllownmHM» unwln i ' ‘ •unis, 

" r »»r«ir.u.M*. „.„ tll S ",‘i*; rm.rVi ,'!■ 

" nnmiriit Hat nil tlmao mnv ivonl# woul.l l!„ Uk„lv t„ 
ivtimm ntrmlfnnt. t.„ tl.o ,,,,.1 „f tLr livo,. W, , Ik' 

. ° aV '"' S 'T l "" " nwonsimiH.** w„ f U ! 

t.\|."olt'd l hivt mime uf thorn »» |,, lst wm , M ,, , 

!" u ’ " of tl.oi.. lunv faith, „ml r,to 

"’"i ■'! "t-ro in nothing in io „ wil , 

"" ,,f ""•* .'flit whirl, nmienr. to ra p , 0 

surj.ns.ng, or more gratifying than tW f.iot that, tho 
mnnlmr of such relapses 1ms boon so sumll. 

ll '(' jJ' 1 ' "f M.uvh I S’,'7 1 win {.onsoorntr.l to tho 
o,..so"iml .TllWMU'ThtrrtttmTmil of Cnlonttu. ,,s»is„.nt 
to tho Ihshop of Minima. Tho .-omrornting Uisli.m* worn 
tho Ihshop of Cn ontt. 1 , Wotroaolilnn of Imliu „m| h, v | 0 „, 
tho Bishop^ of Mu.lrns, tin, Ihshop of Uonihnv, mol tho 
,sll0 P 1 olombo. Bishop Sargent. was ronsoornted on 
I no Homo ilny, also ns assistant, to tho Bishop of Madras. 

was appoint oil by tho Bishop of Madras to tho special 
supervision of tho S. P. G. Missions in Tinnovolly and 
hiiimmd. 1 ho nnmbor i»f natives confirmed by mo since 
my consecration in 1877 is 7,891. Tho nnmbor of persons 
ordained bv ra® during tho same period has boon 87 
domains, 17 priests, in all ft 4. Of those throe wore 
■nr.'peans,one belonging to the Church Missionary Society. 
t)f H«o natives ordained three belonged to that Society. 

A a ^ A A 


Without allowing my work as a Missionary to snlTor, l 
dmotf'd much time trout my arrival in Tinnovolly to literary 
work. In 1812 1 joined a Comthitfcea for tho Revision of 
I ho Tamil Version of tho Prayer Book. Another revision, 


a "huh I also took pint, took pine*, in 1ST.*.. Tho pnnrb , 

It! .1.1 «V" T " Ur ‘ " u “ ''’'S' 1 :*'" 1 "as tlmt of tho Tunuf 

hum K ht I., a Muooosslul e.moluMou in \pril Tho-m 

olov.Mi yours "ore mnon K Ht tho happiest yearn of mv life. 

' , : nU ;'!T*‘ "" auM- uns Dr. Boner, who received’ from 
ho Arehl.uln.p ol f anterln.ry the honorary degree of 
“ ‘‘V Divinity in recognition of the nnuient seri iron 
“ , ; ,,u ‘l‘‘ , '«'d I*' * ho Tamil Dhnreh, 1 regret. how ever 

. o mid that in ISS^it please,UJod to remove him from Ins 

,, " " sr,ul,u ' s . s "V " lu ' ,h - losing hon the Tamil 

J 1 allied, what apnears up to this time to have 
I'een.aa o-reparable loss, lie was the first Kurasmn on 
"hon, the degree of •• D. D." was conferred. Tho second 
\\as_ 1 . Keniiett, an eminent patristio scholar, who 

i eeei\ ed from tho Archbishop el Canterbury the same 
degree a few years after it had been conferred on Dr. 

,. . . . , two men have loft 

no successors in tho community to which they belonged 

7“ . " f . . . .. i» hi- wiiv, U, P y\v„,'» »m'u 

distinguished ornaments. 
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l'rom tho tune of my arrival in India, but especially 
from the tune of my arrival in Tinnovolly. I sot myself to 
«ho study of Indian Philology, Kthnology and History. 1 
procured the best books that wore attainable, and learnt 
• ovumn that 1 might bo able to make use of the vast stores 
ot Indian learning noeunmluted by Herman scholars. My 
tifst and largest, work was entitled " A Coinpivrutivo Gram- «' 
jnuroftho Jravnlian or South Indian Family of Uuguagos.” ^ 
li\u iiratoiiition of tins book, which was mihhhUIv oxluuistcd, 
"as brought, out in I8b(*. Tho second edition was care* 
uHy revised, and mnoli enlarged,, perhaps too mu oil, so 
t lmt it has become too expensive for natives to purchase. 

M contains t>08 closely printed octavo pages, the intro¬ 
duction alone comprising lM-pages. Tins Comparative 
Dramnmr of the South Indian languages has been followed 
') a Comparative (Iranimar of tho North Indian languages 
>y Mr. Beanies, c.s.; and another Comparative Grammar of 
great, value appeared in 1802, Ur. Block's Comparative 
(«rauiniar of the South African languages. The natives 
of India, have always shown a great liking for grammatical 
studies, but they confined themselves to the study of the 
Hrnmumrs of their own languages, without any attempt tit. 
comparing their own languages with others, and, corse- 


u.i.’iHlv, ,l " ,,r l , 1 V ! lnl,, Ky not ..' 

uuscmntifio Mini Uii|iroiriVhhi V M 1 , IV ‘’' l ""‘i‘e- 

I 11,1,1 .find 

,Jive* li«»w l Inn defect mi^h|, | n , | |M [ ( °" 1 ' Mm 

, M v Mcu’on*! book «hh entitled " A i; ,, , 

Mf . 1.0 I Mm riot of .. 

n i >*! i" ii» cession to i. I to ICniriiNii r! I “! •’•••'best 

' . .. n..... rW'-uT . 

Home information about, each of |,| m (| v , mMll ' ( 'T‘> 

lu«lift. Tl "’ l,0,,|f wn* published l,y H m Mlll . ’ S , 0 ’' l,on ‘ 

mrnl mMIm. public expense, beside* wliiol. ||„.\!'‘ ' t,V ° r "* 

for if. iinMoluMlnil, nil honorarium of |{ N | noo ) T /' , “ Vn . n J° 
r| !i,i JV r ,OM *"}">«'<}, »r. ami it. iii'uoW out " 

M V /"TP ' 1 ™ 1 ■»m.ltnm,o..M|y Will, ,„y hoc , ' 

.•■v";: 1 """.;■.«. zi; 

1 i,film I mimvclly Mission of Mu* Society r.... i*.. • 

CJinHfiiin Knowledge mid Mu* Society f 0 / llm Pro/ull/uii"? 

“r ! 1 * 1 l | "’ lr O' v n rmk by „ J Oo . 

,,f Mnilmn. My ubjsob iviu to rolloot ivixl ... „|| 

1 >"any of thorn in nmnu.cnpt, Aich .oc.nod 

loll.rmv l.iflit on tilt.I'ly hi.lory of .o i„toro.tin« n 

Mihkiuii, hot which .001110(1 likely to tlinnppo.tr, nml l.o 
forgotten. I find alio n lint of pmnphloL, .onnon. n„d 
pnpen. ptibh.liod l.y mo at vario.i. timo.. Tlio.c ii.olndo 
I'vnly pamphlets in English, hoi.io of which might almost 
''«m m.Ict.I books, lour Engl i'mIi sermons, and eight 
,Hr !"l pmnphlols. In nonjunotion with MihIioji Sargent I also 
r<’ v i ,; ('d Hiity/J ,uial_ Mj'nui.-Uyrilc, und re-arranged it, for 
f Ti'irrli of England „««». This book contains among other 
liyniiiri my translation into Tamil of "Tim Church's onn 
foundation," a hymn which has como into very gonoral 
u'io throughout the Tamil country. 

Tinnovolly is one of tho hottest district* in India. It 
may ho said, indoed,. that wo liavn no cold weathor at nil, 
hut only throe months of hot weather, and nine months of 
holtcr. It is therefore a very trying climate for European*. 

1 havo boon very thankful for being permitted to hold on 
h0 l° n Ki doing a little work of various kin,Is, though I have 
Kcurcely over enjoyed perfect health for a day. I visito*! 
England throe times lor the benefit of my health. My 
first absence from England was for aevontoon yours; my 


7'" 1 |,M ' .. . i '".V • hied i.IIhi- n h |ny Imlin ,.| 

yearn, ri’l niimifj nt I lie nml of |l„,,,,, r mv 

, ,M ’ M n "" |,: "Mh.ml ..II 1 1,«> grnul, .vonmi.l* I hiil. 

’V " I’ 1 '";. «'linn I, I,ml ,Slain were o<... 

dov(*l,.|"M|.I |||,„ ,,„i|,„|,.„ ||,„ K ,( 'In,,'nit 

.. 11,0 t: l '"'*t •'! I m u I mind movi’inmii, 1 1,*,-,Vi„| ( 

•' ''V'.'V ""’'’'’"T" 1 - 11 "’*■’»***Ti'iring 11,.. .. pi'i'iml I |,u|, 

"• hmlwiiy ami I hr* Ti'li'gn, ,.|, i. npunnid. |i, K ,.| u,l|, 

."" il.ii,lo o' i'('ligi,Hi'«, nun ii I, mid m„l„ri„| i,„|„ „v,.m,'i.U 
' "I !■ >niIn win, I, iiuil.cn I Iiii m u of ( ( )imcn V lol.m-ia I Im 
-I pnigrcnn. My ion.very lolmullli *’vm, in Il,n clinml.o 
I I'HipIlilid WIIM Ml (slow Mint I wnn nliliirml l.i, nlnv ul. I.. 


. , \ t r .. " » >»'ll III Min <1111)111 (> 

l I'liigliuid wnn mi slow Mint I wnn obliged to nluy nt I,,mm 
•r "imi yo„m ( during u I,ml, linml vinitml nlimmt ovoiy 
l'!’. 1, '»• l , *"Khmd an u " I >cp„tntion.” Strnngo to nuy I wnn 
I'ligod to slay nnollmr )oar by u suiiMtroko with which I 

nu v ini I cl ono lmt ... day on Mm lop of u couch in 

tonmnioiHliiro. 1.. 1804, ullor my rclmn to India, I was 

}'y 11 , M . . nlurniing ntlncl* of congestion of 

Ii" bruin, which prevented me for nearly a year liom read- 
"g, willing, or preucliing. This wan probably an ulterior 
•’suit ol my nnn-stroke. Most people feared that I should 
• ever ho able to do any bend work again, but it pleased 
>nr Heavenly Fat I km* lo permit mu again lo rosumo my 
»inner work of every kind, including Uio composition df 
ny principal books. It seems to mo probable, however, 
dint tlio Iundcncy to giddiness from which I frenuontly 
mlTer in a relic of that head complaint. After my last 
'•eliini from England I became acquainted with Kodni- 
h iinal on Mm I’ulimy 11 ills, tC jilnco lar above lever-rangn,' 
inmost ns high ns ()olacamuml, and people Hunk more 
salubrious. Mint is our prowont health resort, and wo 
have succeeded in erecting on a commanding nil nation a 
very nice church, which supplies a want Tong foil by 
riuirch of England visitors. It was dedicated on tlm 4th 
' Sund ay after Easter 1885. 

f fn tho 20th of Mnrc.li 1*844 J wjin .i imixiu d ut. Nugcjicuil,. 
South Travnncore, lo Eli/.a,'oldest dauglil or of I ho Rov. 

(d i in' I c i,I\tn n R^Jil j a ai u ynjy of Mm Eoiidon Mission Society. 
South I iavanooro owes much to Mioso pioneers of niission- 
nry work, Mr. and Mrs. Mault, and if Tinnovolly has bone- 
liled by Mrs. Caldwell's life-long labours, much of the 
benefit must bo credited to tho experience aim ac([uirod, 
and the training she received, at Nagorcoil. One of her chief 
qualifications has always boon her perfect knowledge of 

io 



rollouiiiiil Tamil. Immediately ,,,, . 

gudi, I ho station I was founding Tinne'^llv "t '''.’T'"' 
Lf to aid mo in ovory imrt () f , v 3 ’ 1,0 KOt lltr ’ 

female education. The tarn,,!*, IhL-lh^Seir'l "i 
C)ll foot shortly after her arrival waXXut? i , ‘ l’ I 
estahlished .n connection with thtTTra^'f th*e S P‘ 

I j„ Southern India. If was also by n..., -* ,V 

wn s introduced into Tinnovelly. * lac0 ' ,,,akm K 

My life lm« been a very chequered one, oepecinlly that 

portion of it dill inc wind. 1 lmve held the nflieo of llmlioyl 

Many lev friende supposed Hint a* Itiahop, ,,o»«.»siiL 
un unusual knowledge of the lnng.mge, I »I, 0 „I<I enter on 
u career of greater ueofiilnees and Imppinese tlmn before, 
but I liavo not found tins expectation fully realised I 
have certainly not boon happier, though I trust it may ho 
found that my usefulness lma been increased. My position 
as Bishop bus given mo access to many districts from 
-which I should formerly have been more or less shut out, 

• and many new doors of usefulness have consequently boon 
opened to mo. For this I feel thankful, and especially I 
feel thankful for the parti was permitted to take, as I have 
already explained, in helping to bring in so many souls 
into the Christian fold, immediately after my consecration, 
during an drafter the grojit fanime. Notwithstanding thispi 
niyTscfulues's Tins been unpaired, and my comfort and I 
peace of mind much diminished, by the peculiar dis- | 
couragements unci difficulties I have bad to endure from ; 
those who’ought, to have been rny friends and helpers. I 
.have suffered much during this period, and even more us 
, timo went on from the discouragements I have referred to, 
so that I have often sorrowfully called to mind Jbtham’s 
parable in the Book of Judges, in which lie describes tlio 
u . unhappy lot that would be sure to befal any tree of tlio 
forest that consented to be anointed king over the rest of_ 
the trees. It would lose everything that it really cared 
for, and gain in exchange only a succession of disappoint- 
*ments. But, whatever be the trials I li cvo bad to meet 
.‘with, I have endeavoured to remember~tl7at all things, 

;• whether apparently good or apparently evil, are of God ; 

' that the work is God's not man's, and that we may bo sure 
that Ho will provido for the promotion of His own glory 
and the good of His Church in tlio darkest days as well as 
in the brightest. Every year spent in God's service should 
be regarded as a year of Jubilee. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO T1 N N HV EDDY. 


In January 1B11 l.hn Missions in Tinnovelly we.ro visited 
/. by Bishop Spanner, whoso visit wan tim first they had 
•ever received from st Bishop. Bishop Middleton lu»d only 
passed through Tinnovelly on liis way to Cochin and 
*i Bombay, and Bishop (Jorrio had visited I'o lam cotta only, 
and that mainly for the purpose of healing the breach in 
t 1ms G. M. S. Mission caused by Rhonius’s secession. There 
is an account of the events of Bishop Spencer’s visit, iu 
I’cttitt’s History of the 0. M. S. Mission in Tinnovelly. 

The Bishop visited Mudalur and Na/.areth, the only S.P.G. 
stations ho saw, but the names of Kdoyongudi and Saw- 
yerpuram do not occur in his journals. Neither of those 
.places had then a Missionary of its own. When Bishop 
Spencer again visited Tinnovelly in 1845, each of those 
places had become an independent Missionary station. 

1 was stationed at Kdoyongudi, and Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Popo at Sawycrpuratn. Each place was visited by the 
Bishop, and each had the benefit of a description from the 
Bishop's graphic pen. 

Bishop Spencer had, ere long, to leave India on account 
of continuous bad health. Ho then resigned his see and _ . 
2 was succeeded by Bishop Dealtry, who visited Edeycngudi' . 

twice, the first timo in 38511 Bishop Dealtry was a good''-;. 
► speaker and preacher, and his visits did much to edify the- . 

people and stir up the Mission agents. Mo was succeeded 
■ on the 27th of November 1801 by Bishop Gell, who has , 

’ already Tih.d'a* longer " episcopate than any other I ndian 
Bishop, excepting Bishop Wilson. He has visited Ede- 
3 'Ongudi five times, the first time in 1804, on each .of which 
occasions ho has taught our people how much more good 
h may bo done by meekness of wisdom, by a gentle and 
ll loving spirit, and by saintliness of life than by any 
V amount of eloquent speech. On the last two occasions of 
his visiting Tinnovelly, ho did not visit the country stations, 
but confined himself to heading conferences at Ralmucotta 
and Tuticorin, the head stations of tlio two Assistant 
Bishops. The first visit of a Metropolitan was in 1342, 
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when Bi-sliopAVijsoii, who had already twin* • • 
portions ofTLe Diocese of Madras L lft ' ,sltod other . 
had then been stationed at EdeyeWndi f a,noil £st os. I 
as I hild nofc l l\ cn succeeded in Z Q * r > but 


iiciti uww.. - i-iui'j 1r enirudi 

, LS I had not then succeeded in w „ r ^i |r • a year, but 

erection of a Church aud ], ? d f ° r 

found possible that lie should visit rne in mv' ^ Was uot 
j n consequence of our inability to <r C t ^ °' Vn station - 
Edeyengudi the people of Edeyengudi and in 

hood, in addition to the people of the C at <S n f.^ hb °ur- 
Suviseshapuram, and of some adjacent dis/ - dl . Stnct of 
assembled for Divine Service, and a sen! ?" C ' W t er S 

to the many thousands at Suviseshapuram m d prea . cl,ed 

temporary shed. The Bishop’s sermonnvi ^ 

for him by the Rev. E. Sargent, the C M S tr . an . sla ted 

of the place now Bishop Assistant like mystlf?/? 7 
Bishop of Madras. Bishop Wilson was accLn , i t® 
Mr., afterwards Archdeacon Pratt as his r l , pa 1 11, . ed 
accompanied Bishop Wilson to various station? n 
the C. M. 8. and S. P. G. Missions, “"d J 

mtb the force, fluency, and originality of all his utter¬ 
ances, both as a preacher and as a speaker. I was eouallv ' 
struck, as every one was with the quaintness, amounting 
sometimes to oddity, of his manner and remarks, not only 
in private, but sometimes even in public. On the occa^ 
sion of his visitation m Palamcotta, he delivered a charge 

as Metropolitan, a practice which has not been followed 
Joy any of his successors. 


The next visit of a Metropolitan was that of Bishop i 
Utton, accompanied, as his Chaplain, by the Rev E C ' 
.btuart, now one of the New Zealand Bishops. This was 
in the cold season of 1863-64. He was also accompanied 
y mrs. Cotton, by whom his memoirs were afterwards 
written. I had the pleasure of accompanying Bishop 
, . through Tinnevelly up to Nagercoil in Travancore, 

snowing him everything that was to be seen, and, as far as 
could, explaining to him everything we saw. He was 
much interested in the country and people, their languages 
, literatures, and was full of intelligent questions, 
ithout being a striking preacher or speaker, everything 
e was so clear and sweet and loving, redolent of 
hTod sense, and in such perfect taste, that he seemed well 
1 ted to be taken as a model for a Christian prelate and 
,\ L 10 , r - I often felt that no Church in the world but 
e church of England, and no University in the world 
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but an English University, could have bred such a man. 
JN ever was a more honoured or useful life than his more 
suddenly cut short. When the news arrived of his death 
>} drowning, I could not but call to mind an incident that 
occurred near Cape Comorin, whither I had accompanied 


occurred near Cape Comorin, whither I had accompanied 
nm on Ins way from Tinnevelly to Travancore. I invited 
him to bathe with me in the sea at Cape Comorin, explain¬ 
ing how sacred a bathing place that had been even in the 
tunc of the Greeks, and how appropriate it would be if he 
•vho had bathed near the sacred sources of the Ganges 
should complete the circuit of Hindu merit by bathing 
also m the seventh and southernmost of the great Hindu 
bathing places. I knew how dangerous a place it was to 
bathe in, and also that he could not swim, but bis Chaplain 
took hold of him by his right hand, and I by his left and 
then we seated ourselves on the verge of the surf intend¬ 
ing to be content with allowing one surf wave to come 
over us. Almost instantly a great surf wave came roarin^ 
up and tumbled us over and over. The danger was lest 
we should now be drawn back by the returning wave. 
Ay hold of the Bishop’s hand had been forced from me, 
but the Chaplain fortunately retained his grasp. I said 
to the Bishop, “ Bhagavate (the goddess of the place) 
has made her salaam to you. One salamn is enough. 
We had better now retire/’ Whereupon we all retreated 
to higher ground, and proceeded to dress. When I heard 
of the manner of his death, slipping from a plank into 
deep water near Calcutta, and never being seen more, 
I could not but remember his escape from danger at Cape 
Comorin, and at the same time could not but regard it as 
a very mysterious Providence that a person of so much 
culture, wisdom, and influence for good should have so 
suddenly met the death qf an illiterate..sailor boy. 

\ The third visit of a Metropolitan’"was in September 1870, 
when we were favoured with a visit from the late Bishop 
Milman. He was accompanied by the Rev. A. C. Hardy 
as his Chaplain. I did not accompany him to other stations, 
but waited to receive him at Edeyengudi, and accom¬ 
panied him only to Kudnnlcn1a.ni and Cane Comorip . At 
ihe latter place he did not bathe in the sea like his prede- 
cessor, but being a good artist, spent the day in taking a 
sketch of the place. Like all his predecessors at Calcutta, 
Bishop Milman was possessed of many great qualities, yet 
no two men perhaps could seem to be more widely different 
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1,0 mi<3 I'i* immediate predecPHsm* \ 

. »< i... 1.1* l.mlomwor o,“lm Hw -j’ 

„ n(l »fler tho lapse of ho many yearn I , nuv ' , l ,lac ' J » 

11,» liberty of mldi.'K, U,»t 1,0 », ..K lt„ l co 

. ...■.'I - um liis predecessor was .i . °'K* 1 m 


*1 


miiiiuor ah l.»s predecessor was quiet and g, Ilt lo ? i 
kind ness of heart, however, uudornoath tins .’.i: V J 

I • ia rr,Ver,.nW.oT) M.lman would aland second tVnono Hi H 
I Iir | c0 d individuality came out w th groat di< 

In *■,s,» 

inviU» d the people from all pars to come and hoar him- 
jiroficb• 1 told Imn of this but lie firmly refused, aayii.fr 
lliathe had npoken once already, and that ho wanted to 
hoar me. On tho morning of tho day I asked him again 
hut still ho refused. ]Je gave mo an opportunity, however' 
of urging my suit by lui saying that he did not know what 
to preach about. J said, tins is St. Michael's Day and 
you can easily Kay something about him if you like. 
"What do I know," l.o answered somewhat trrufflv 
"about St. Michael?" Well, I said, whether you know 
about him or not, you have really got to preach now, for 
the people are expecting you, and a native clergyman is 
waiting to translate for you. He did not even then give 
liis consent, but lie went into tho chancel, and I hoped for 
llie host. Lest he should hoc me, and ko still he led to look 
to'me for tho sermon, 1 went to a place in the Church from 
|which 1 could not bo seen. After the Nicene Creed I 
listened with anxiety, and presently I heard the Bishop 
fro# the chancel saying in a loud voice, “ Daniel, X., 13. 
Michael; Revelation, XII., 7. Michael." Ho then com¬ 
menced from this repetition of the name to explain what 
Michael's name meant, viz., "Who is like unto God?" 
how that name, the name of the leader of the angelic host, 
was to be taken as embodying tho conviction of the angels 
that there was no one in tho universe like God, and how 


the error into which tho pagan world had fallen was that 
of supposing that they could make a likeness of God. All 
this and everything deducible from the idea he worked out 
with such ^rjwer, j[ro, poetry and pathos that this entirely 
aiipremeditate?, involuntary scrinTHT seemed to me to bo 
. the best sermon I had ever heard delivered in the place. 
Like his predecessor ho died in the fulness of his prune 
with his hands filled to overflowing with unfinished work.- i 
He was carried off, however, not by an accident, but by . 

* Hie exhaustion produced by a combination of overwork ^ 


t 


with sirl. iio-.H. Of him it maybe ;:ai<l wit.h pr-Milinr appro- 
print Mini's ’hat " he rests from his labours, ami lus works 
do follow him." 

It \vould not be in good taste to write of the present 
Metropolitan, I'k-hop Johnson, ns freely sis of his prede¬ 
cessors, hut there is one thing which it is impo: .ible for 
nie to avoid raying, and that is, that his,visits have been 
in various ways tlie most useful and fi nit ful visit 1 , ever paid 
us by a Metropolitan of India. 11 is long experience as an 
A rchdeacon at home, his large acquaint mice with Indian 
•Missions in various localities and various degrees of deve¬ 
lopment., his powers of observation, his habit of not merely 
looking at things but of looking into them, above all, if I 
may say so, his practical good sense, combined with great 
powers of work and endurance, have rendered his visits a 
source of great advantage to the Mission. II is predecessors, 
however eminent ii; their several ways, came, and sa w, and 
approved and went away without offering any suggestion 
for the improvement of what they saw. The visit of each 
of those eminent men was in itself a pleasure, and a 
stimulus to the whole people and to all workers in tho 
Mission, and in this way was undoubtedly productive of 
much good. It is also probable that Bishop Cotton's well- • 
known seal for English education helped to turn the tide 
which had set in against it in some of the Missions. Iu t 
every department of Mission work, however, we found the | 
present Metropolitan full of practical suggestions, fill of l 
which seemed well worthy of consideration, and most of j 
which are being acted upon. If the Tinnevelly Mission of ? 
the future is found to he better organised, worked from a’ 
better centre, and carried on better in accordance with 
Church principles, this will be owing in a considerable 
degree to the impulse given by the present Metropolitan’s 
suggestions and recommendations, to the progress that 
was already being made in these directions. 

One of the Metropolitan’s suggestions was that I should 
make the town of Tuticorin the centre of the work of the 
S. P. G. iir Tinnevelly, and endeavour to develop the work 
there by taking up my own abode in the town, surrounding' 
myself there with the various institutions necessary for the' 
completeness of the Mission system, and also transferring 
to Tuticorin the important'S. P. G. College then at Saw- 
yorpururn. This was in accordance with a strong wi\h 1 
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j lll( ] mvsclf cherished over uin cc lny ■ 
tlmttlio great church at Edoyenttud;T 1 T'; l,lon ’ a,ld now 
tl.o "ay seemed open for my euterim/n be °" fiuisl ‘ed, 
work in a new centro. I could not 1,,,, \ a ,,ew P lm »e of 
grot at the thought of leaving Edeyoiurud?? r? ? a,1 S f,f re " 
hnd been s P CI,t ,n ifc in useful, ] ln ,m v i..i^ cr ,u , r ^ y°ars 
coriu wns so centrally situated, and^,,/' \ but Tl,t »- 

f„cilitios and advantages for th 0 xnpJvision of tl° 

Mission, one ol which was that it was on „ ; V , °. 1 wl,ol ° 

J felt that the Providence which had c-dlnrl , ° rai1, t,mfc 
sent office in the Church called me also to '5 P r c- 

Tutioorin the centre of my work Tut;, , i n< ? make , 
chief town in the S. 1*. G. districts in t jj® 1 "* J 1 '® 
it my duty and the duty of the S. p Q to on 1 ^ J fe fc 
do for this town wlmt the C. M. S. had done for p , avoUr to 

, Liverpool, a gentle™*“‘f ed“ ™ Tmy 

« .lmnovolly_a* having boon the first per on to 

/. '.f™ d,jce "“o Tut,e 0nn the screwing of cotton, a branch 

/ uf b T nc3s " h V oh ,las PV ttde luticorin what it is, on hear 
! mg.of nty mtent.ons with regard to the development of 

various kinds of Christian work in a town in which he was 

once interested, though fifty years had elapsed since he 

laid been in he place kindly sent me a donation of Rs, COO 

Jly clnef help towards the promotion of my work in Tuti- 

conn has been derived from the generosity of the Christian 

So °’- ety J V" 0 * ho] P cd me ’"ffely raising the 
Its. 20,000 required for the purchase of the College build¬ 
ings, and then by setting apart the large sum of Id,000 to 

r? fFnr 0V ? r S1X y ears ^ or scholarships, and afterwards 
.L1 ,-jU 0 for the same term of years for the salary of a 

Mathematical lecturer, to enable us to get Caldwell College 
as it came to be called, raised to the grade of a First Class 
College, teaching up to the B.A. Standard. For an ac- 
count of the religious teaching in the College, see a report 
published by me in 1887. 

J now come from the high ecclesiastical region of Bishops 
Metropolitans to visits of a more miscellaneous kind, 
ine first of these visits which left its impress on my me¬ 
mory was fro m Dr. Du ff, the celebrated Scottish Missionary 
’ to Calcutta, tile *‘founder- of tho educational system of 
‘ Indian Missions. His visit was in 1848, and he stayed, 
"'itli us for several days, during which time we were much 
struck by the beauty of his addresses to our schools, and 

especially with the fluency of his language in conversation. 

• • 
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The next visit of an eminent person was, I think, in \8GG,-‘—"* 
when Princy F fcdcjrick of Schloswitr-IIolstcin stayed with 
ns tor scveraTweeks. Ho was on a tour round the world 
in continuation of several extensive tours he had taken 
in Asia, lie was a good Sanskrit Scholar, and an enthusi- 
. nstic student of Indian antiquities. In an address to the 
people at Mudalur, he reminded them that they owed the 
commencement of their Christianity to-the labours of 
Missionaries sent out by his great ancestor, King Christian 
of, Denmark. The same king was an ancestor of our 
Princess of Wales who, when the Prince of Wales was about 
To visit India, told him that if he ever saw any of the Native 
Christians of Tinnevelly, he was to remind them, in the 
same way, of the interest his great ancestor had taken in 
their welfare. 

y in 18£S Edeyengudi had the pleasure of receiving a visit 
from , |,onb,N'«vpic,'.rj the Governor of Madras, with Lady 
Napier and their staff. Their visit lasted for more than a . 
week, and I had the pleasure of endeavouring to answer 
the multitude of questions put to rue by Lord Napier res- 
pectin g the country and people. He was a man of large 
information and great versatility of mind, and his chief 
delight was iri endeavouring to add, on every hand,.. ,to . 
his store of knowledge, for which, unhappily, he hus r npt . 
found much use in England since his return. ^ 








CHAPTER ix. 


MISSIONARY methods. 

On my arrival in Madras, on tl, e Hrlwf t 
now more than fifty years ago— my fir^'V Uil ‘7" I838 ~ 
courso, to apply myself to the stud/of fhn k W ? 8 ' of 
the district. After this, during the tl.ron vcr,1 «cular of 

in Madras, the only sphere of work I found^ 1 l0S,dl ' fI ' 
was amongst domestic servants - -uni .1 i 0, ! e . u to 11,0 
he considered a very |, u ,„bK^ sphere^ of'^ mi « ht 
myself to it with all my mi.rl,? „ 1 'iV dcyoivd 

first lessons regarding Missionary meth >ds ^MyT]" * my 
to make the congregation the centre round "X 

revolved. I set myself, with the help of my native assi ,an , 
to invite indmdual. personally to attach themseWes to tl.e 
congregation, and as soon as any person ivas n this wav 

brought under systematic Christian influences?! stirred 

him up to bring over his relatives and friends In thh 

'\ !l} ]t "' us l,0 l )ed tliat each soul that was gained would 
. become a centre of light to other souls. The pkn succeeded 
beyond expectation, and before I left Mad ms the congre- 

onim,d e ? anie - °°f iir ^° ! 0r tho build5u &- The essentials 
the plan—viz. the making the congregation the centre 

o all work and endeavouring to make each convert a 

Missionary to his fnends-were such as I have ever since 

. d u P on ! n mnevelly, and are such as might be safely 
acted upon in every part of the world. J 


I arrived in Tinnevelly about the end of the year 18 41 , 
and from the moment of my arrival was resolved not to be 
content with pastoral work, such as ministering to Christian 
congregations, but set myself to the work which I believed 
was especially incumbcut upon me as a Missionary of the 
oi-ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel—viz., the work 
of endeavouring to propagate tho Gospel amongst those 
still Jiving in heathen darkness. I found the majority of 
the inhabitants of Edeyengudi itself still heathens, and 
multitudes of heathens all around, besides multitudes upon 
multitudes within the distance of a few days’ journey at 
most; and I found all these people willing to listen, if not 


i 
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to learn, and especially willing to come to me wlien invited 

.. 1,cur l ,i,,,(rnll y "hat, I had to say. The rudeness and 
violence occasionally met with l,y Missionaries in other 
p.iits of tho country were hero unknown. A wide door 

was thus open to me for Christian teaching and the exercise 
oi UJirisliati iiiflueiicus. 

One object I had in view in building schools, as far as 
possible, in every vdlage, was that I might/not only instruct 
the children of tho places, but that 1 might have a 
Convenient place in each village which I could call my own 
ov^r which I had authority, to which I could invite people 
oi the neighbourhood to come and listen at their leisure to 
my addresses, and recoivo such instruction as they were 
prepared for, with answers to their questions, and expla¬ 
nations of the difficulties they felt. This plan I always 
followed wherever I went, up to tho last. Though I 
occasionally tried street preaching in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, I always felt more or less dissatisfied with .. 
tins plan as abounding in interruptions and leading to 
frequent irreverence. JJenco I was always glad to°fall 
buck on tho plan of assembling the heathen of tho place in 
a school-room or sorne^convenient place where these evils 
could ho avoided. Where I had a congregation, however 
small, I erected for them, or (as was always possible after 
a time) got them to erect for themselves, a place of worship, 
to ho used either as a church alone, or as a church and 
school combined; and there'* after prayers with tho 
Christians, and examination of the Scripture lessons they 
had learnt, I generally took iny seat outside, when numbers 
of tho heathens of the place would always come about, led 
doubtless partly by curiosity, and then, as elsewhere in 
school-rooms, I addressed the people assembled, as circum¬ 
stances seemed to require, followed by addresses from our 
Christian teachers. On these occasions I was never content 
with lecturing to the people in an abstract, desultory way, 
without any definite aim, but always invited them to join 
the Christian congregation of the place, from which and 
from its ordinances they would receive the sympathy and 
help they needed to enable them to live to God. As I 
made it my duty to spend three days every week in the 
villages, this plan brought me into frequent contact with 
the people in their natural condition, and enabled me to 
acquire much useful knowledge as well as much local 
influence,. 

• ^ 


The results of my work amongst rim 1 1 n ' 
from being equal to my wishes and ’uin l ,1,0 "e 1 ' 
Mlo^vo .ne uwh mnw l„ r U„„,H „| 0 ' "f 
portion of tho (listnet developed to ' 10 western 

WHS formed into a separate district 11 \ ’ l r c p < ‘° it 
und this >« included in the KdevmJn i ° . 1 " li T l "”"n, 

number of congregations in 1811 u-m’Y y n;h "' MS - 'Hio 

1888, tho nunibei' of congregations ,\ r , l >n Ju ‘ Un ' . lN, ’ ow 111 

congregations large or small have been’ fon/md "’ 11 ' vl ' ich 
Badnpuriini, is one hundred and twenty-nine Tl 


of Clnistian,, that is of pa,-sons 

instruction, in those villairus, including n U ll ", 
before, and including ciitcclmnicns linsmen " 1 l 1 n '- ri " n ,, ils 
same time from twelve hundred and one to eight th.msggd 
one hundred and m*ty ; seve„. limlap„ra m 1,as sevm " 
three congregations and three thousand five hundred so ,Is 
under Chr.at.an instruction. I was never contented w h 
my own work alone amongst tl.o lieathen, nor even w 
working in conjunction with catechists; but set myself to 
stir up the Native Christians, including tho new converts 
in each village to work amongst their heathen neighbours 
and to help them to form themselves into organised 
associations for evangelistic purposes. I made them 
promise to devote a specific time to this work—if possible 
some portion of a day every week, and tho associations 
were to send in their reports to me every month. This is 
done regularly in some districts; still I endeavoured to 
induce women as- well as men to engage in this work, as I 
could not but know that in India, even amongst the poorest 
classes, men cannot visit women in their houses to speak 
to them freely alone; so that without the aid of Christian 
women, tho women of India must remain outside the pale 
of Christian influences. It is on this account that in large 
towns, amongst women of the higher classes, the work 
done by zenana ladies is so necessary and valuable. I 
induced the Christian women engaged in voluntary 
evangelistic work to form themselves into associations, 
meeting regularly for prayer and consultation, and sending 
their reports to mo from time to time. 


I required every catechist, from the commencement of 
my work in the district, to devote «;i day a week to evange¬ 
listic work, and arranged that ho should always invite a 
few of the members of his congregation to accompany him, 
thatjie might initiate them into the best way of carrying 


m. tl.i» work mill proparo I bum for currying it. on afterward 
ll ‘"" ... "i'l' Um aweiati/,,,:. which begun 

A few years after my arrival I found the people and 
agents snl .c,cully advanced to enable me to form among*! 

VV 11 il V Evangelistic Association on a larger scale wTih 
wider aims. This was an association for evangelising tho 
ueslern portion of the district which was then almost, 
wholly heathen. I« ends were raised for l his object among 
tl.e people themselves and evangelists appointed', who were 
to work together on a definite plan, with a map of the 
uisl.net in their hands, and to come to Edoyengudi once a 
mouth to relate at a public meeting what they had said 

l'lttco, Hull to join in a special service 
with special prayers for tho wisdom and strength, the 
patience, love, and zeal they so much required. This 
association was very popular, and received much better 
support than the Church Councils, which were afterwards 
established with tho object of inducing tho people to 
support their own agents themselves." The latter object 
appeared the more necessary if we were ever to have a 
self-supporting Native Church, but tho former, tho work 
of the Evangelistic Association, appealed more directly to 
tho Christian sympathies of tho people. I considered that 
this association was favoured with remarkable success, 

- inasmuch as tho district in which it worked became in 
time an important independent district under the name of 
the district of Kadapuram. 

I found in tho district a few isolated congregations 
which had been formed by tho Missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society in those parts of tho district which 
were contiguous to Travancore, but those congregations 
were, after a time, generously made over to me by that 
society, so that tho whole of tho western division of the 
district came under one head and one administration. This 
now^ district was first placed under tho care of the Uev. D. 
Samuel, a native of Edeyengudi, trained by myself, now a 
B.D. It is now under the care of four native pastors. 

J Evangelistic # work amongst the heathen still goes on, 
and wherever I go I do what I can to stir up the native 
pastors, agents, and people to be more and more earnest 
and zealous in this important work. Last year at Edeyen¬ 
gudi during the three months’ preparation of twenty-five 
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a.iulidatuR for oriliimtion, I sent thorn out' Iwo 1 »y two «,,.o 
day every wm-k lo mun oxporioiiro in evangelisation, m 

!lie l,mt 7° of part ( ,f thoir (ruining 

would appear afterwards in Llio .listrids to whirl. |hry 
might, l»o appointed. 


- »~*fi** i • • * | . . . . * » *1.1 il. 

M .,irs ofBvaiigeli.stio (Missions in places inhabited by (ho 
jm-cullod higher castes, who hud not yet, been induced to 
join tho Clirislinn ( Imrr.h by any of (ho agencies und 
influences hitherto at work. I wrote und printed live' 
' |(lll nia)s of my work in this denartmont, giving tho fullest, 
particulars with regard to each place. I was anxious to 
iry lor myself the rlTcrt of endeavouring to make converts 
among that class, not hy moans of schools, but hy means 
nf direct preaching. I enlisted a hand of competent., 
kchIomh assistants. The result,, however, was that, 1 found 
I was obliged to look, as before, almost entirely to teaching 
in Mission schools for direct fruit. I have had some 
experience in the work of converting myself, and have tried 
in succession every variety of method, hut the remarkable 
fact remains that during tho whole of my long Indian life 
I hrliovo that, not one educated high-caste Hindu has been 
converted to Christianity in this part of the country except 
directly or indirectly through the influence of Mission 
schools. Such converts may not bo very numerous, I 
regret that they are not, hut they are more numerous 
than has been supposed, and they are all that are. No 
other system can claim any conversions at all amongst 
persons of that class. 

In 1H81 when I made some inquiries on this point, f 
found that in tho Noble School, in .Masulipatain, they had 
had twenty-five higli-casto converts, of whom sixteen wdVo 
Brahmans, and that the number of converts of this class 
in l’alamcotta was thirty-six, of whom three had relapsed. 
In this way wo have had conversions in connection with all 
tho Society for Propagating tho Gospel schools in I iiytio- 
velly and Ramuad. 'Die conversions in connection with 
the Society for Propagating tho Gospel colleges and schools 
in Tinnovelly number between forty^au• 

The only place where my evangelistic work among tho 
higher classes and castes boro direct fruit was a place 
called Alvar-Tiru-Nagari, a Bi'abmanical town with a 
famous temple, where we had a flourishing Anglo-vernacn- 
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culm- school, which at l hut, l imo wiih under l lie cu.ro oi a 
headline.ter, who used every opportunity for tilling tho 
minds of his pupils ami tlio young men of tlm place with 
Christian truth, and who had acquired iinieli influence lor 
good. The IlndimaiiH oT the place were so friendly that 
they allowed me lit make lire of the great, entrance hall of 
the temple as a lecture-room. <)n one occasion, when the 
Rev. Luke Kivinglon gave an address in that, place, 
them were more than two thousand Brahmans ami liigli- 
* nste people present, besides about two hundred Native 
Christians. A Iter this address 1 devoted several days to 
more private addresses to inquiries, when fifteen or twenty 
pupils professed n desire to become Christians. They told 
me one evening that they had just then been holding a 
meeting for pniynr by the riverside, when they had 
resolved to follow the example of Lydia, whoso heart had 
been opened to rocoivo the truth preached toiler by St. 
Paul, in a similar place. Six of tho young men referred 
to have been baptised, two of whom were baptised by Mr. 
Rivingloii, in a stream, during a subsequent visit. All 
these nave remained steadfast, though one of them, the 
leader of the party, was removed by death some time alter. 

All through the period of the great famine in 187?.and 
1 878 , hut, especially during the period when famine relief 
was being distributed, the accessions from heathenism were 
very numerous. Tho number of souls in this way brought 
under Christian influence readied iu all the large figure of 
nineteen thousand. Of course the motives of persons who 
JotlTe(Tf 1 ITTC1 imT?an community during a period of famine 
would necessarily ho open to some suspicion, but tlie iact 
remains that whatever their motives were at first, they 
were carefully instructed in Christian truth and duty, and 
that tho great majority have remained steadfast to the 
present day. It was a very important consideration that 
wo had tho children of all tlioso people under our care 
from the beginning to train up for God. Two classes of 
influences had been brought to boar upon them from the 
first,—ono was tho teaching they received from the 
evangelistic associations which had everywhere been 
formed, and tho other was tho impression produced in their 
minds hy tho wonderful kindness of the Christian people 
of Knglnnd in sending such largo sums of money lor thoir 
relief in a time of extreme distress, when thoir Brahman 
priests lmd left them to die. 
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if our first work in any place was the eiidno,-, . , 
non-Christinus into the Christian fold, our second 1° 

' s important work was that of instructing and ‘'ll"' ?' ot 
those new people n, Christian doctrines and practices” ™ 
s to make them, if possible, Christians woHhv of ° 
name. Here the consre B ation was, as before explained 
the basis and centre of our work. Generally each VoS 
cation was under the care of a catechist, but sometimes 
ff funds were deficent and the congregations were small 
and contiguous, one catechist would have the care of 
several congroga tons. I hero was an abbreviated service 
daily in every village in addition to a more fully developed - 
service on Sundays. A speciality of tho services was the 
reading of tlie I salms for the day in alternate verses by 
all wlio were able to read, and the number of whom was 
continually increasing. After the Sunday service a Bible 
class or adult Sunday school was held, divided into two 
portions, one consisting of those who could read, and tho 
other, a very necessary class at first, consisting of those 
who were unable to read and who had to be instructed 
orally. A portion of Scripture was always appointed to ' 
be committed to memory and repeated at those Bible 
classes, and appropriate lessons were appointed to be learnt 
by the others. I used to employ an inspecting catechist 
to visit each village in turn for the double purpose of 
examining the schools aud examining the lessons the people 
of the congregation had learnt. Now that wo are well 
supplied with native pastors this work is undertaken by 
the pastors themselves, who exhibit to me, from time to 
time, the returns of their work. 

The most important part of the work of the district was 
the weekly meeting of the ca_techist__ancl^ scliaoiniaster, 
attended - afterwards by the native pastors also. At this 
meeting all who lived within six miles were expected to be 
present, coming in the morning, and returning to their 
villages in the evening, except once a month, when there 
were special services and when they stayed over the night* 
This meeting comprised two classes; a superior class, 
instructed by myself, and an inferior one, under the care 
of a catechist, or native minister. On these occasions, one 
portion of the work done was the exhibition of returns of 
work, with vied voce reports of aiiy special event, including 
accessions, if there had been any. * Another portion of the 
work,was an exposition of some portion of Scripture, when 
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notes were tukeh of the principal points in the lecture 
Another point, was the composition of n sermon. The plan 
1 adopted was to give out a text, and request live or six 
persons to go out for half an hour, and prepare themselves 
to preach extemporaneously on the text for live or eight 
minutes in tho presence of tho assembled body. Alter 
they had done this, 1 called upon those who had filled tl\e 
position of hearers to make any remark's on the sermons 
they thought lit, and I then went over the sermon myself 
sjnd made such amendments as seemed to be required. 
This final revision was written down at length by every 
•person present, and thus a sermon appropriate to ihe people 
and the placo was provided weekly for every congregation. 
Wo then concluded with a prayer, offered by some of the 
catechists in turn. One of tho most important parts of our 
plan was tho general annual examination of all our cate¬ 
chists, schoolmasters and mistresses, in the books of .Scrip¬ 
ture, and other subjects set them to study at these weekly 
meetings, with prizes for proficiency. At one time they 
were all assembled for this examination in one place from 
all parts of the country, but this was found rather inconve¬ 
nient, so that, afterwards, we adopted the plan of examin¬ 
ation by written questions and answers. 


In addition to the ordinary instruction of the people in 
the congregations, wo have always had special classes for 
special purposes. One class is for preparation for baptism, 
another for preparation for confirmation, and another for 
preparation for Holy Communion. The last class always 
precedes the celebration of Holy Communion, being held 
the evening before. To help forward the work of these 
classes, I have prepared in Tamil a series of elementary 
books. One is an elementary cat echis m, in very simple 
language, on the most essential ClTnslfan facts and doctrines 
for the use of candidates for baptism; another is a 
catechism on confirmation ; another is a companion to tho 
Holy Communion, containing instructions, meditations, and 
prayers, for use especially at the preparatory meetings. 

I conclude with a brief reference to tho means adopted 
for tho promotion of self-support and self-government. 
This is by means of a Church' Council established in every 
district, composed of members elected by each congregation, 
subordinate to a general council representing the division. 
This council has the control of the funds of the district, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Til I) MoTlYKS <>!•’ Til K CATKCIIIIMI’.XS 


It appenrs lu mt' to lio it wiislo of I inn* lo uslc ignorant 
kfiiii-fivili/.i'il heathen rustics by what motives they Imvo 
lit-fii inllui'iift'il in consent i n K lobe taught C'lirinl in nil y. 
"Tlio women mid children enn generally liuve no niotivu 
wlutlt'ver Iml. I IiiiI. of obeying tlm wishes or following llm 
leutl of tin* lieiol of the house ; nnd as for the men, llm 
niotiveM by wliieli lliey aro influenced will generally bo 
fonntl lo bo eil her a feeble eelm of tlm motives wo have 
entlen vonretl lo tlrivo into I heir minds, or limy are l lm 
natural outcome of tlm e.irenmsl iuicoh in which lliey arc 
I>1 ae.ed. I cannot, imagine any person who has lived and 
worked amongst, nnetlneatetl heathens in I,lie rural districts 
believing them to 1m inllneneed by high motives in any¬ 
thing they do. If they place themselves under Christian 
instructions, I ho motive power is not theirs, but ours. 
They never heard of such things as high motives, and they 
cannot for a long time be made to comprehend what high 
motives mean. An inquiry into their motives, with llm 
view of ascertaining whether they am spiritual or not, 
will scorn to them like an inquiry into their acquaintance 
with Greek or Algebra. They will learn what good 
motives mean, 1 trust, in time,—and perhaps high motives 
t c ,o,—if they remain long enough under Christian teaching 
and discipline ; but till they discard heathenism, with its 
debasing idolatries and superstitions, and place them- 
* selves under the wings of the Church, there is not the 
' slightest chance, as it appears to me, of their motives 
becoming bettor than they are. We may perhaps think 
lit to say to them, on their expressing a wish to place 
themselves under our care, “No, wo cannot receive you 
at present; go away, and if in four or five months time wo 
find your motives more spiritual, wo shall receive you 
then. 1 ’ But what will bo the result? Their motives will 
be no bettor at the termination of four or five months than 
they were before; and wc*shall find no improvement if we 
wait for four or five years, or for four generations. The 


. .| l0 first. instance, or deferring their . .• ’ 

J*„ |y putting an end thereby to thoir wish'' oT’ ' W,d ) ,V0 ‘ 

f.V.SHj.ct";'* them to ... examination w ' 

|ijt iv, ; .s are other than spiritual. Ul,lt thoir 

I have had occasion to observe on a eon-i.l,. . , • 

, reM1 ,lt of two classes of tinspintual motives ' 1 ° 

lurutivcly unobjectionable character of “‘o .* "I 

motives will best ..^th 

native with the agricultural classes i„ the iS “TZ 
rlosiro of protection from oppression. Dualities, there is 
much oppression in every heathen village. It has always* 
been the custom that they should tuko who have the 
newer, find they should keep who can.” Doubtless also 

1 ^ _ — * . poor opproHMod 

people should desire protection. People in such circum¬ 
stances have sometimes placed themselves under Christian 
instruction in the hope that in virtue of their connecting 
themselves with a “ Mission,"—that is, in-virtue of their 
becoming members of a rising community animated by a 
strong sectional fueling and under the guidance of 
European intelligence,—there will be some chance of their 
getting their wrongs redressed. 1 do not blamo mission¬ 
aries or mission agents for receiving under Christian 
instruction persons who come to them from such motives. 
They may help them in the object they have in view, or 
they may leave them to fight their own battles; but 
either way they cannot be blamed for seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity presented to them of pouring a little light into 
thoir minds. But the subsequent course of such people 
is not always perfectly satisfactory. The motive that 
brought them into the fold oftentimes proves a bar to their 
moral improvement. The oppression they have etidurec 
is regarded in a totally different light by the party on the 
other side. It is represented by them as an attempt on 
the part of tenants-at-will to secure tenant-right, or or 
people who have a tenant-right to make t lemse \ 
proprietors; and in its essence it is mainly a a »P utu *3* 
land, embittered by difference of caste lhe 
takes the shape of a lawsuit, and this \ , 0 

with varying success for years,, perhaps o . 
generation. The minds of the new. Chris ia-. 

kept in a continual state^of are 

progress of their litigation ; and, what 




apt to get. ?'.t«••• |»«•<I«»in findings of sitiiiiioiiit v agniiiHt 
opponent h, who nro nli'.o their neighbours, and whom 
ought to be endeavouring to convert. 
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Tlnj oilier motive of which we have heard ho much "f 
late in connected with the adminislration of famine relief. 

I need not repeat here the denial I have ho oil on given to 
the assertion that, we have bought people, to the Christian 
fold at so much a head. The line the new people have 
invariably taken is : " You have proved yourselves our 
fniends in an extremity. We received no help from our 
idols or demons. Vishnu's priests and Siva’s passed by 
on the other side. You came to us like the good Samaritan 
of your religion. Wo therefore have no hesitation in 
following your advice. We are now your disciples. 
Teach us whatever you want us to know.” Ordinarily 
their confession of faith would not go much further than 
this, and if any of thoir number went further and said : 

“ Wo come to you as sinners seeking to know the way 
of salvation,” a practised ear would speedily bo able to 
recognize the orthodox formula that that person had 
learnt from a catechist. Now supposing people under the 
influence of sucli motives as this—not distinctively spiri¬ 
tual, certainly, but also not sordid—place themselves under 
Christian instruction, what is to hinder them from making 
progress in time-in the Christian life? They have ob¬ 
tained a benefit, and the history of this benefit has taught 
them a lesson. God has not left himself without a witness 
in that lie has done them good, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness, and in consequence they have become 
willing to turn from thoir vain idols to the living Cod. 
Nothing could be more natural : nothing could bo more 
laudable as far as it goes. But there are two important 
particulars in which the operation of this motive places 
these new people in a much better position than many of 
the Christians that preceded them. 1. I hey entertain 
no animosity towards any one, nor is there any reason 
why they should. They are on the best possible term 
with all their neighbours, whatever he their caste or 
position. It is no* object of their, to pail down nn, 
one or to triumph over' any one. (here is no hin¬ 
drance, therefore, in the way of their learning the 
very bond of peace” and the greatest of all Christian 
virtues charity. 2. Theft- neighbours entertain towards 
them no feelings of jealousy or suspicion. Nobody u ant 
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motive* iii«o»K»t H>» °l«*» of people referred to boiue h 
tre'teml out of the qne.t.on. —U.i» frunino-reliof motive, 
seem* to »>« °“0 of < >>« least objootlouablo that we onn ex 
to find. 

l,„t it be remembered that my ronm. lc, l.ibl.oito have 
lvlntod exclusively to tho ignorant musses of tho Indian 
^ncoltuml population. Higher motives and a higher 
typo "f Christianity may bo expected, and will be found 
lino ami there, amongst educated converts to Christianity’ 
ospocialty amongst the young men that have boon educated 
in our mission Anglo-vernacular schools. 1 must place also 
in a different category that increasing class of accessions 
to our congregations consisting of people who have been 
brought, in by the members of our evangelistic association. 
Associations of this kind, reporting their work to me 
monthly, have been established in every district connected 
iMt.li the S. 1’. Q. in Tinnevolly, and had it not been for the 
labours of these associations leavening the minds of tho 
musses beforehand, the lessons of famine relief would pro¬ 
bably have produced but little effort. The people I refer 
to join the congregations without tho expectation of any 
temporal bonofit; what, then, is their motive f Their chief 
motive, I apprehend, is not their own, but must be cre¬ 
dited to tho account of those who bring them in. They have 
been spoken to so long, and invited so frequently, that 
they do not see why they should not yield at last. Every¬ 
body knows that it is a good religion. Besides, many of 
their relations have joined already, or are joining, and 
amongst Hindu rustics a movement of any kind carries 
great weight. They are not willing to loud, but they are 
ready to follow. It will be found that all Indian move¬ 
ments of any importance, whether towards Christianity or 
in any other direction, are gregarious. 

It will not be out of place if I inontion here the result of 
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my ohMorvafionw hf Urn ehnrnetnr of our roeont noeoHluomt. 

I havo boon out. on a lour in Iho Riunniul country and tho 
northern part oT Tinnevolly for tho hint four niniil hn, a Icon* 
whicji iw not yote.omploted, Itvn4nmmt.nl tho hum in tontH 
ami panning leimiroly from phico to pluoo. 1 havo during 
thin hum vmitod !()!> fowim and vilhiy.ow where thorn worn 
oonyrejnd.ionN, most.of them now, and oil ol thorn eoutom- 
i 11 no w pen pin. In each plueo I havo (pmnlumnd U10 000- 
plo to UHeortuin thoir knowlodyo, and preached to them 
aateelmtioully, boNuhm opeakinp; to their noi^hboum who 
11(ill rmunined limit bonn. \\ hat then in tho ostimat.o I hivvo 


‘’formed '( It in that in Konoral.l liked tho now poHition 
bettor than tho old. Tho now pouplo Nocmod to mo, an u 
rule, morn intolliyont, proyroMHivo, and promminy. Ho- 
gidoM, iih a rule, thorn wan a much buyer proportion amon^Ht 
tbom of what aro called tho bottor oantoH. I won particu¬ 
larly otruck with tho circunmtanco that tlm now peoplo 
had already boootno in general an willing hh tho old, it not 
moro willing, to form thoinsolvoN into UHHooiatioiiH ior tho 
ovaugolization of their honthon noi^bbourH. 
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I' a5UL BIBLE AND I’RAYEU BOOK THanvi ' 

A^D REVISION WORK 


ION 


K,HST REVISION OF THE TAMIL PRAYER HOOK “ 

I askived in Tinuevelly in November .o„. 

HiKwtly aftor my arrival I joined a Committee of Jr 842 
iiries appointed by J3i{ibpR Spencer, then Bishon /«■ 
lortl.e Revision of the Tamil Prayer Book 
then in use had been prepared at the re most S 
Hu her by Dr. Bottler, S. p. G. Miiaiomn.!;° f J ,,Hho P 

Almiras. Dr. Ijottler, though a learned Tamili”,,, wCa 
German, and therefore perhaps not perfectly acquainted 
"•,th the idiom of the English Prayer Book ’or with 
ecclesiastical English It was felt, therefore, as soon as a 
competent number of English Missionaries had commenced 
to work m the lamil country that a revision should he set 
on foot. I ho Committee appointed included all tho 
Missionaries then in fjnuevelly. Of tho C.M.S. Mission- 
uncs there were present John Thomas, George Pettitt, 

I mil Pacific Schafter, .Stephen Hobbs, afterwards Arch- 
(luiicon in the Diocese of Mauritius, John Devasagayam, an 
eminent native clergyman, commonly called Mr. John, and 
sometime after Edward Sargent, afterwards and now 
Bishop Sargent, also Dent, an East Indian. Of the S.P.G. 
Missionaries there were A. F. Caminerer, G. Y. Heyne, 
and It. Caldwell, afterwards and now Bishop Caldwell, who 
"ere joitied in time by G. U. Pope, afterwards and now 
Dr. Pope. The most influential of the number in all 
ordinary affairs and discussions was John Thomas, who 
"as also, I think, the oldest but the best Tamil scholar, and 
tlie principal reviser was George Pettitt, who has left his 
work in Tamil Christian literature as the author of 
aome of our best Tamil hymns, especially the popular 
hymn tho refrain of which is nxr vary a ycsui'e. Thomas 
Brotherton of the S.P.G. was then in Tunjore and did not 
come to Tinuevelly till long afterwards. We met once a 
•north for three or four days at a time at the house of 
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Missionary in succession, ami tin, meetings were verv 
,,!of "! ; u,d vo 1 , y pleasant. Every subject in v | i, 

worn .Tin Minnie,iiu-ies I™ U 

° conversation or in connection with our work 

’, 1 ! 1 ' w,l8 ' lft, u-wardH well ventilated in ani.m.tod discussions’ 
It was often remarked that many things besides the Tamil 
1 myor Book wore revised at those meetings. Our work 
lound general acceptance in tho Tamil Church, hut like 
every thing else had to yield aftorati.no to later ideas. 

^w5SJ V - ,8,OU Wa . B,1, ? tatod in fc, »« »ext generation by the 
inpei- ox pur,onco gained in the revision of the Tamil Bible 

but of this I shall speak later on. This Revised Tamil 
I layer Book was published in 1840. 


REVISION OF TIIE TAMIL BIBLE. 

This important work occupied eleven years, from April 
18o8 to April 1809. Tho work which was considered to bo 
most urgently required and which was commenced first 
was tho revision of tho Tamil New Testament. A Tamil 
version of the New Testament was executed by Bartholomew 
Ziogonlmlg, the first Protestant Missionary to India with 
the help of Schulz and other Missionaries at Tranquehar 
during the first half of tho last century, and about the 
close of that century this version was revised and to a 
considerable extent re-written by Fabricius, another 
eminent German Missionary. Another version was exe¬ 
cuted in Tinuevelly by Rhenius, an eminent German 
Missionary connected with tho Church Missionary Society. 
Neither Fabricius’s version nor Rhenius’s being in universal 
use among Tamil Christians, neither version had acquired 
among them that prescriptive reverence and authority 
which wore conceded to tho authorised English - version 
wherever the English language is spoken, nor did there 
soem any prospect of cither version being ever superseded 
by the other, inasmuch as Fabricius’s version, though 
admitted by all to bo very faithful to the original, was 
regarded by 'Tamil scholars in general as too frequently 
unidiotnatical aud obscure, whilst Rhenius’s version, 
though generally written in clear idiomatic Tamil, was 
regarded as too paraphrastic, as departing too frequently 
without sufficient warrant from the renderings adopted in 
the principal European versions, and as needlessly differ¬ 
ing from Fabricius’s forms of expression, even when 
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Fftbriciua'H forms happenod to 1> 0 '» 

version was proparod about 1850 bv ♦ ,7 COrr » , «ct. 

and other Missionaries in Jaffna CnvW , [> - i’orciv; 

revised »n Madras. The result w.1 w l,’ ? d " l,b>ef l u o»t 
“ Tentative Version,” which n,.„." lL w *» stylod i.i 


as whatever wore its other mV^ it^ r<T 1 ? h ^“?and. 
too distinctly the marks of having proceeff//!^ 118 buarin S 
and from one pen to be generally uccoutm? i, ! T °u ° ne mintl 
country in which tastes and precfilSn"!^ V™*>'<>< * 
it failed to receive that general acceptane« l u. IV l <,r “ ,fiod »° 

■ gabed a* but a •• TcntativX^X n *“• re ' 

of the Holy Scriptures in Tamil 

yours in which they had been labouring in Um'T '“l 
country—though they could have availef th,.m i 
this purpose of the services of Boschi the moTt « V °" °\' 

European Tamil scholar who has over 'lived, and who was 
a member of their own Sociotv nf ,, r, 

length at Pondicherry in 1857 a translation o7 their own 

of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. This transla¬ 
tion has been made of course from the Vulgate Latin, not 
rorn the original Greek, and were it is a good translation 
rm y be regarded as a reproduction of Fabricius, with a 
still more excessive zeal for liberality. It presents so 
curious a mixture of high and low Tamil, and the general 
character of the composition is so rugged and uncouth, 
differing herein from the classical elegance which general¬ 
ly characterizes the Tamil productions of the Romanists— 
ia even the heads of the Roman community themselves 
need have very little fear lest this long delayed, reluctantly 
pii dished translation of a portion of the Holy Scripture 
should be generally used by their people. 

ialcingall thesecircumstances into account, and consider- 
ing the evils arising from the existence and use among 
umil Christians of a variety of versions, it was felt by 
jll who were interested in the circulation and study of the 
Foy Scripture, in the success of Missionary labours in 
L fJd ^ ar °'l country, and in the spiritual welfare of the 
arnil people, that it was in the "highest degree desirable 
0 make another effort, on a well-considered, cornprehen- 
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sivo plan, to wiciii'o to 1,1,„ Tamil people the advantage of a 
l r M, oi‘ ol t 1 "’ lo, y Scripture* which should bo worthy of 
-mg accepted by all and which should tend, il posaible, 
to bud together all religious comm,,nitioh in the Tamil 
country l, y the bond of a common record and standard of 
the laitli, expressed in a common speech. 


Ihe Madras Auxiliary Bible Society having adopted a 
resolution, in accordance with these views, that a new 
version should be prepared, combining, as far us possible, 
the merits of all preceding versions, a committee was 
•appointed to devise a plan for carrying this resolution 
into effect. The committee resolved that the Kev. IF 
Bower, Missionary ; S. 1 *. ( 1 should bo appointed principal 

ant * Hint a delegate should be appointed by each * 
Missionary Society labouring in the Tamil country to 
assist Mr. Bower in this important work. It was further 
arranged that after Mr. Bower had completed and printed 
a text revised by himself of some portion of the work, say 
the Gospels, and after the delegates should have examined 
his text privately, they should all assemble in one place, 
in conjunction with Mr. Bower, for the purpose of revising 
the whole again in conference. It was also agreed that half 
of Mr. Bower’s salary, whilst lie was engaged in this work, 
should be paid by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of which lie was a Missionary, and half by the 
Bible Society. All miscellaneous expenses, including the 
travelling expenses of the delegates, were to be met by the 
Bible Society. 




THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE DELEGATES. 


Rev. F. Bay]is, Travancore, Delegate of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 

„ T. Brotberton, M.A., Tinnovelly, Delegate of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

» A. Burgess, Madras, Delegate of the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 

„ Ashton Dibb, Tinnevelly, Delegate of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

„ J. Kilner, Jaffna, Ceylon, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Secretaiy to the Jaffna Auxiliary Bible Society. 

„ C. S. Kohlhoff, Tanjore, Delegate of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 
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J. W. Scudder, M.A , M.D., North \... . ,x . 
the Mission of the American |) U f,.i. ttr ' ]Je , lt 'K atL * of 

Spaulding, U D.. Jaffna, C '"“T 1 <V*- 

of M iHKtone, President of the .'Jafl ,,’,, ^ a C, ’V- an 

Society. an,,a A uxil,aiy Bible 


• Society. . "u*umiy Bil 

W. Tracy,- M.A., Madura, Delegate of n a 
B oard of Missions. K f 11,0 A >'*ene 


ican 


H. Bower, Madras, Missionary of th« Sr,.:,* «• 
Propagation of U,c Goapnl, IVincipal R.vi,o/ " 11,6 


It. Caldwell, D.D., LL.D., Tim.evellv nil. « r , * 

of ih ” re 


I must not forget to mention the name of one who 
thoufT h not a Delegate, was present at all our meetings as 
Tamil referee, Mr. Muttaiya Pillai, the Bible Society's 


Tamil Munsbi, whose thorough knowledge of his language 
and his sound and ready judgment rendered him peculiarly 
fitted to help in such a work as this. 


Of the Delegates whose names are here recorded Mr 
Bower was afterwards bettor known as J)r. Bower' Mr. 
Tracy as Dr. Tracv, Mr. Sargent and Dr. Caldwell as 
Bishop Sargent and Bishop Caldwell. Mr. Burgess and 
Mr. Kilnor returned to England ; whether they are now 
living or not I know not, hut Mr. Baylis, Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. I)ibb, Mr. Spaulding, Dr. Tracy, Mr. KohlhofT, and 
Dr. Bower have been removed by death—seven out of 
twelve. Of the twelve delegates these two who were 
representatives of Jaffna, Dr. Spaulding and Mr. Kilnor, 
were never able to attend any of the ordinary mootings, 
but came to Madras to take part in the final conference. 

Wfj regretted very much that the Leipzig Lutheran Mis¬ 
sionaries never sent any representative to our meetings. 
They contented themselves with expressing in general 
term's their disapproval of the principles on which our work 
was carried on, at the same time adducing as reasons for 
their disapproval only such slight verbal or syllabic differ¬ 
ences between Fahricius's version and ours as appeared to 
as in no way inconsistent with our regarding Fabricius as 
our basis, according to the rule laid down by the Bible 
Society’s Committee and willingly adopted by us. Their 
criticisms were such as rendered it evident that nothing 
that deserved to ho called a Revision would have given 
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thorn satisfaction, but that what they really rofjiiired was 
that FahriciiiH should ho regarded as the sacred Vulgate 
of the Tamil church, of which the publication of a corrected 
edition alone was admissible. Notwithstanding this, we 
carefully weighed the animadversions of the Lutheran Mis¬ 
sionaries and adopted such of their suggestions as seemed 
to he reasonable. Indeed during the whole period of our 
work we wore constantly on the look out for criticisms and 
suggestions, from whatever quarter they might proceed 
r.nd whether friendly or unfriendly. 


” Each of the Delegates had his specialty, hut this was 
found to he a great advantage, as it led to a more thorough 
examination and settlement of every difficulty than would 
otherwise have been possible. There were two whose 
specialties were of great service to tis. Mr. Bower’s speci¬ 
alty was the ready use he was aide to make of the render¬ 
ings adopted in all the other Indian versions to whatever 
iumily of languages they belonged, and Mr. Brotherton, 
who had Hebrew more completely at his fingers’ ends than 
any other man I ever knew, and whom we used to call 
“ the Habbi,” was always able, during our work on the Old 
Testament, to furnish us at once with the result of his pre¬ 
vious study of the Lexicans and Concordances. 


We had much reason to he thankful for the unbroken 
harmony which prevailed amongst us from first to last. 
Coining as we did from different Missions, from different 
parts of the Tamil country and bringing to the discussion 
of every subject different habits of thought, there never 
Nvas the slightest discordance of feeling apparent among us 
during our long conferences, one of which lasted continu¬ 
ously for four months. ‘ Differences of opinion and taste 
there were, and over will he, when men of independent 
judgment meet together to settle questions of language and 
style, but in no instance did any such difference pass be¬ 
yond the limits of Christian courtesy and charity; and 
though every verse and sometimes every word presented 
some subject for discussion, it was evident that it was ilie 
desire of all that truth should prevail over individual opi¬ 
nion and that the Scriptures should speak not the langu¬ 
age of any one man or any one party, but their own 
language, and that the questions before us should he dis¬ 
cussed and settled not as Questions of theology, but as 
questions of Hebrew or Greek criticism and Tamil idiom. 
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Tho first mooting of the Delegates did llnf \ , 
lill April I8G1, fhroo years nftor Mr Bower 1 P ' lco 

hi, work. The time occupied Z u,. tSTT' 
iinil examination of a now text, ombodyiniM 1,„ !.? pa, ' at,on 
of I lie various 1 >elogatos. Tho work advanced mo.^T' '‘n * 
ns lime ' vt * nt on - The first mooting of tlio I),.|,. r r t ,m y 
im'iicecl at Palaincotta on the2‘Uhof April 180 C °'"] 

hours a‘lay* J he portion then revised consisted r>f ti 
(jiwpela and the Acts of the Apostles. There wore o ly 
three Delegates preseat, m addition to Mr. Bower hi,,2 l 

Mr : ( 1 Mr ' ' l " d Dr - Caldwell, and two' 

,wr 5 after the same Reviser, and two out of the throe 

IMrfrnt.es, Mr. Sargent and Dr. Caldwell, were permitted 

aiert together ,n the same place to finish the revision of 

,l,e Jamil New lesfament. Not only so, but notwith- 

slundmg the uncertainty of Indian life seven years after 

minis the same persons met together in tho same place to 

fimsl. the revision of the Tamil Old Testament, a work 

which had subsequently been entered upon. The second 

meeting of the Delegates was held on the 1‘ulnoy Hills 

at tho place now known as Kodnjkanal (a place where I 

ntn now writing these reminiscences) in July 1887 It 

commenced on the 18th of June 1803 and terminated on 

the 12th of August, during which period we worked nine 

:inu a half hours a day. The sumo Delegates who wore 

present at our first meeting were present also at this 

meeting, and wo were happy to welcome an addition to 

our number, Mr. Kohlhoff, tho representative of the Tanjoro 

Missionaries, was able to bo present on this occasion, and 

us be had boon accustomed to tho use of Fabricius from 

his infancy wo received from him much valuable help. • 


• Mr. Bower now prepared and printed, for tho private 
study of the Delegates, a revised text of certain selected 
portions of tho Old Testament, including tho Pentateuch 
and the Psalms, and as soon as the last portion of thuso 
hooks was in tho bands of tho Delegates, a mooting was 
convened and the whole subjected to a final revision. 
Die first meeting for tho revision of tho Old Testament, 
l ho third meeting which the Delegates had held, commen¬ 
ced at Courtalluin in the district of Tinnovclly on tho 2nd 
of August 1800, and terminate^ at Palamcottaon tho 10th 
°f November, comprising a period of three months and 
Ij ' IK5 days. Seven hours a day were devoted to tho work 


for ho first two months and a half ami nine hours a dnv 
for tho roman,dor of tho timo. Tho same four inomboi-H 
" In. hail mot cm tho I'nlnoy 11.11a woro present, hut wo had 

1,0 I’T UKuro " f welcoming f»‘ir now inombors. These 

woro Mr. Burgess, I)r. J. W. Sc.uddor, Mr. Dil.l, and Mr. 
JSrotliorton. Mr. Baylis was unable to ho prcRont. After 
,lM mtorviil of a year and kovou inontliK, occupied in study 
anil preparation, tho Delegates iiHHombloa again for their 

mirth and final mooting. This meeting commenced at 
t*>urtallu„, on tho 24th of Juno, 18(»8, and (erminnted at 

• alamcotta on tho 28rd of October. Tho time occupied 

was oxactly four months, during which period wo worked 

regularly eight and a half hours a day. This completed 

tho final revision not only of tho Tamil Old 'lost,ament, hut 

also of tho entire Tamil Bible, after which nothing remained 

to 1,0 done, but to print mid publish wlmt had boon pre¬ 
pared. 

It was not without much inoonvoniouoo that so long a 
period of timo as four months was devoted continuously to 
this work by persons who had many other duties of 
importance claiming their attention, but it was felt by all 
that this was a work of paramount importance, and that 
it was desirable that some little sacrifice of convenience 
should ho made to enable us at once to bring it to a com¬ 
pletion. The whole period occupied by the various meetings 
hold by the Delegates extended to ton months and a half, 
seven months and nine days of which were expended on 
tho Old Testament. This was irrespective of tho timo 
occupied during tjio intervals of tho meetings in careful 
preparation. Wo cannot but regard it as a reason for 
much thankfulness that wo were all preserved in health 
and strongtli throughout each of tho mootings that were 
held, notwithstanding the length of timo devoted, to our 
work overy day and the arduous nature of tho work. 
This result wo attributed partly to the regularity of our 
hours and the care with which our time was apportioned 
into periods of endurable length, but chiefly to tho interest¬ 
ing character of tho work itself and the healthy agreeable 
excitement incident to a continuous course of investigations, 
discussions and discoveries. 

' % * 6 1 9 • • . . It 

To us who wore entrusted with the execution of this 
work it proved to bo the mrfst interesting task in which wo 
had evor been engaged, and was also wo trusted a source 
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of much profit ami edification. lull 

examination of the whole of tho OriiriiiMl ?"T of ,l caroful 
V er,c by verso, word by word, we could r °/ Scri ptm-o, 
tho existence of an el.-mcnt of which 1 7 to disc «>ver 
recognized tho existence when 1,/ WUr i<,rtl Himself 
“Ye have heard that it. was said bv H, , re P® a ^®dly said— 

I say unto you.” But making allow ,,,',’f ° I 1 tin ‘«—but 
of this element, hover had we felt , 1 .. . 1,1,0 existence 


of this element, hover had we felt so ,1 !™\ • tllu ox ‘steuce 
the wisdom, tho truthfulness, the beaut!- ^ , lln l >ress °d with 
ness—or to use a word which human i ,n ? ral £°od- 
not the spirituality of these Divinelv lusni ' y - kuo ^ a 
ns we were during the eleven ye'ars f d Scnpt ! ,res » 
Delegates, but esnecially durinir n..r • ur wo, ' k ll « 
foreneo. Those of us wL Z SVZaH "T ** 
nigs—(now alas ! Bishop Sament L i , ' ? ur T ut ‘ 
I,nek on each of them in succession as oujof tl !V"* , ,°° k 
and happiest periods of our lives Our duiw 1 1 b J' lg ' te , st 
us so directly in contact with the a ea fl W 
deep things of God that it was n I f U '° 
refreshment to us and continual delight, 1Z, tho‘b“ 

!7o a pi™. ' th "''" L ' h We "' e ™ U " itBd «ur toil 

Our experience was like that which Bishop Horne so 
beautifully expressed m his preface to his book on tho 
Isalms. So rapidly did the time always fly by that wo 
ended each day’s work with reluctance, and the only day' 
we found to hang heavily on our hands was the last, when 
we felt that our work had come lo an end, and that all 
that remained for us to do was‘to prepare to part. * 

Our meetings were always opened and closed with prayer 
to God for 11 is enlightenment, guidance and blessing, and 
us the work which was committed to us was begun and 
continued in dependence upon His aid, so when it was 
completed we did not fail to offer it on the. altar of His 
sci vice in the hope that ho would graciously accept it, 
make use of it for accomplishing the good purpose of His 
goodness and send His blessing with it to the Church and 
people of this land. •. 

Thus far, at the close of the meeting in Pulamcotta 
in lb(38, our work appeared to be completed Another 
conference, however, was held in April in the following 
year. Various unavoidable circumstances had prevented 
tlie Jaffna representatives from attending tho meetings of 
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(lm Delegates, law it, was felt, that their wishes ought to 
b° consulted mid that it was in the highest degree dcsir- 
nblo that, their concurrence ami co-opcration should ho 
seen rod. It was therefore at length agreed that before the 
printing of the Devised Text was commenced a special 
conference should he held bet ween iho representatives of 
the two Auxiliaries. Dr. Spaulding and Mr. Kiluer were 
authorised to act in behalf of Ceylon, whilst Mr. Bower 
and Dr. Caldwell were authorised by the Continental 
Delegates to act in their behalf. The conference met in 
Madras on the 12th April 18G9, and continued its deliber¬ 
ation till the 27th. Specimen portions of the Old Testament 
as well as of the New wore read and considered. Every 
question of any importance that had arisen and almost 
every doubt, difficulty, or objection that had presented 
itself to Tamil scholars in JnlTnn, with respect either to the 
choice of words or to the collocation of words, came up 
for discussion. It is but fair to both parties to state that 
no unreasonable demands wore made on the one side and 
that no unreasonable resistance was offered on the other. 
It was found indeed that many of tho emendations pro¬ 
posed by the representatives from Jaffna lmd already been 
anticipated by the Continental Delegates themselves at 
their last meeting. This conference being so satisfactorily 
concluded, the New Version then went forth on tho work 
assigned to it in the Church and in tho world with tho 
hearty Approval and with the best, wishes and prayers of 
all the Protestant Missionary bodies in (lie Tamil country, 
with only one single exception, that of the Missionary 
body already referred to. 

We could not venture to bopo that this Tamil version of 
the Holy Scriptures would over acquire in the estimation 
of tho Tamil people and in its influence on the Tamil mind 
an equal place to that occupied amongst the English- 
speaking nations by our authorised English Version. If, 
however, it was felt in time that even that admirable ver¬ 
sion, like Luther’s German Bible, needed revision, we 
should be prepared to find also a demand arising in time 
for another revision of the Tamil Bible, especially for the 
purpose of bringing it into accordance in some degree 
with the new English Revision. I trust, however, that this 
will not be attempted till the last of the Delegates ap¬ 
pointed for the revision t)f tho Tamil Bible lias passed 
a way. 
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Sbortly.aftc, this work terminated, ^ R 


- t0 add tuat m i two it pleased God , K "°' v - 
X m*his life of usefulness on earth l n l • Ieil »° v b him 
^country and the Taxnil cl ^ the 
ar8 at present an irreparable loss. d wllat 

Taller details of this work will be found i n a > 

furnish^ by mo to the Madras Auxiliary Bible <?!? 0 f rt 

• J Un f )u*m 1 n ei i " ^ ^OClCfcv 


ndprinted by them i„ a pamphlet shape/ und V 
0 f Revision of the J arml Bible, iu 1809. 
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SECOND REVISION OK THE TAMIL PRAYER BOOkN 

This took place in 1872 It was held in Palamcotta 
fur three months/ Bishop Sargent was not present ho 
being then in England. The revisers present were Rev 
Dr. bower, the Principal Reviser Rev. D. Fenn, Rev. A 
Dibb, the Rev. Dr. Caldwell. Native Revisers Rev. 
Joseph Cornelius and Rev. D. Samuel ; Mr. Muttaiya Pillai 
was present as before as Tamil referee. It was printed 
by the Christian Knowledge Society in Madras; the Rev. 
Dr. Kennet was at that time Secretary. The last edition 
contains the form of prayer for the Queen’s Accession, 
used at the Jubilee Services. 


CHAPTER XII. 


COMPOSITION OF BOOKS. 


From the time of my arrival in India, but especially from 
the time of my arrival in Tinnovelly, I set myself to the 
d*tudy of Indian Philology, Ethnology and History. I 
procured the best books that were attainable and learnt 
■ German that I might be able to make use of the vast 
stores of Indian learning accumulated by German scholars. 
After learning the German Grammar, the first book I 
applied myself to was one of tho most cyclopedic that 
even German Scholars have produced, viz., Lassen’s 
Indi&che AUerthunukunde, and on each occasion when 
I visited England. I carefully examined every book I 
found in the British Museum pertaining to Indian archaeo¬ 
logy. Amongst other tilings I made it a point of examin¬ 
ing every reference to India to be found in the Greek and 
Roman classics and geographers from Herodotus down to 
the Byzantine writers. Jt was my chief aim to be perfectly 
accurate,- and no one who lias not made trial of it can 
realise the amount of labour and care involved in the 


endeavour to secure perfect accuracy in philological, 
ethnological and historical statements. The information 
I procured was noted down then and there in full memo¬ 
randa and then was worked up from time to time after¬ 
wards as I found opportunity. This was especially the 
case during my first long voyage to England round the 
Cape when I applied myself to this work daily (Sundays 
excepted) for four months for six hours a day. In India 
also whilst engaged in my work as a Missionary, especially 
when in the villages I generally found it possible by _ 
economizing my time to devote two hours a day to literary 
work without interfering with the Missionary work or 
pastoral work especially incumbent upon me. At places 
where I went for my health in the hot season 1 was 
generally able to devote six hours a day to book work. 
The whole of my Mission History of Tinnevelly was 
written one year during my residence on the Ashambu 
Hills. I have, always beefl of opinion that every Mission¬ 
ary in addition to the studies and work pertaining to his 
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HOOKS. 

I I, My first, mid longest work w «.« ... , 

parutivo Grammar of U,o Dravidian or ‘s’Vi' C ,° m ’ 

Family <>f Languages.” TLo first edition Jil•'! I,un 

brought out m 185(1, tbo second in |H 75 ‘m ,0ok wa * 
edition published by 'JV(lbn« 3 r and (V, , "® 00n(1 

viw«l and niuoli, poring mn^X 

become too expensive for natives to purclmso’l 'i ■'"* 
including Introduofcion and Appendix , co,,t,un "» 

..duv„ pnK 0 H, Tl.o Introduction o H,t , ’ 7 y 
Apprn.iix no. H would hove been woM n„ r > 10 
Inlroductim. Imd beou printed in u .opurnto volu ne'L it 

r r»l r lor than ho puroly grammatical ofapto™ 

' "7' ( "r, ' n' ■' ln ^ (1 renting and |u»oful to 

afudon£■ of tbo Dravi.lmn Inngimgoe. In the Introduction 

l.'xpbim the origin and meaning of the common turn, 
IJiimdni.” which I wan the first to u«o, iimtend of the 
niunnsm form I arniiliun, and which has now found its 
|)l;irn in all workn on the Indian LantfiingoM. I thou vivo 
ini enumeration of the various languages which J styled 
Omvidian, cultivated and uncultivated, with their princi¬ 
pal characteristic!, and place on record the earliest 
mil, i n relics of the Dravidian languages in Greek and 

. . cr ^' 1,n! « other foreign nations. I then proceed to 

inquire mfo the history of Dravidian civilization and the 
relative an I iquity r>f Dravidian literature and the charao- 
toruififi of Dravidian poetry./ The grammatical portion 
H*® book is divided into seven sections, viz., Sounds, 
hooi'i, the Noun, the Numerals, the Pronoun, the Verb, 
glossnrinl affinities. Tho Appendix dealt chiefly with 
'■uinologia] oiiesfcions, such air* tlio Dravidian Physical 
')pn. and the ancient religion of tho Dravidians. I 


derived much 1 1 • >• |> in almost every part, ol this work from 
I,Ins notes kindly inrnished me by I,lie llov. Dr. Gundert, 
of l.lio Basel Mission. This Cninparative Grammar of the 
Sonl.li Indian languages liar, been followed !>y a Compara¬ 
tive < J raininar of Sfoii.li Infliaii languages by Mr. Bcumes, 
D.S., styled by him the Modern Aryan Languages of 
| mint. Another Comparative (Laminar ol great, value 
appeared in 18b—, Dr Block's Gmnpaial.ive Grammar oi 
the Son tli A fr i eii n languages The Natives of India have 
always shown :i great liking for grammatical studies, but 
they confined tlie’m-.elves to the, study of the grammars of 
their own language) without any at,tempt at comparing 
their own languages with others. I heir philology act 
being comparative has remained unscientific and unpro- 
gressive. What the natives have gained in acuteness 
they have lost, in breadth, and one of the chief objects I 
had in view in bringing out, the work was to point out to 
thorn how this defect might he supplied. 

II. |My second book was entitled "A Political and 
General History of tho District of Tinnovolly, from the 
earliest period to its cession to the Ituglish Lovcrninent in 
A..I,). 1801." This hook though professedly local in its 
scope contains some information about, each of the dynast ius 
of Southern India, and ha» boon read with more interest 
both by ICuropeans, and by Natives than my Comparative 
Grammar. The collections of the materials required for 
this work occupied me many years, including the examina¬ 
tion of local inscriptions and of books contained in the 
British Museum, as also the examination of all tho records 
of tho Madras Government pertaining to tho periods 
onfbrnood in rny history. Aftor tho materials had been 
collected, 1 set about working up all the information I had 
obtained into n collected shape, and in 1881 tho book was 
published by tho Madras Government,| They not only 
published the hook at tho public expense, but gave me for 
!t unsolicited an honorarium of Its. 1,000. It contains ten 


chapters. The 1st, information from without respecting 
the earliest period of Tinnovolly History. 2nd, from tl.o 
com in on cement of tho rule of the Pandyas to the period of 
the supremacy of tho Vijayanagara kings, brd, the period 
of the second dynasty of tho Pandyas and of the Nayakas. 
4th and 5th, tho period of the Nawab of A root,, bln, 
Tinnovolly Annals from <701 to 1799. 7th and 8th, l oligar 
wars. 9th, tho lust Poligar war and Cession of tho Carnatic 
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to the K»g ,,sh Govern tnonfc. lOt.h, Missions in -r 
l)P ior to tho cession of tho country to tho Fn.r J 1 “ no , v ? y 
, rt | Homan Catholic Missions. Part II \r 81 1,1 , 801 - 
Church of England. M,sslona of the 

This was followed by several Appendices -—1 i? ,i *'• 
between Tiunevelly and Travancoro. U 11 o 0 ' ? 

pcstilentinl to™ 111. Tinnovol.y Native' autt "v 
Sqmlclmi urns m imnevelly. V. Explorations at Korkai 
and Kayal. I he book contained 300 pages. 

ill. (My third book was prepared simultaneously with 

my second and was published in tho same year 1881 It ’ 
was a Mission History and entitled “ Records of the Earlv 
History of the Tinnovelly Mission of tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Society for the 
Propagation of tho Gospel.” It contained 350 pages and 
was published at theft own risk by .Messrs. Higginbotham 
& Co., of Madras. 'Hie object 1 had in view was the" 
arrangement and publication of all those records and facts 
which seemed to throw light upon tho early history of the 
Tiunevelly Mission, with explanatory remarks whore they 
seemed to bo necessary. The larger number of those 
records consisted of manuscript letters in English and 
Tamil, sought out ami for the first time made public by 
myself. The records and notices I have collected are 
arranged consecutively in connection with tho periods to 
which they belong, each period denoting not so much a 
definite portion of time, as an era in tho history of the- 
Mission—a stage in its progress towards its present stato, 
so distinct in its character as to require to be treated 
separately.] Chapter I. deals with Swartz and his life, 
especially from the first notice of Tinnevelly contained in 
his journals in A.D. 1771 till the arrival of Jaeniche in 
Palamcotta in 1791. This chapter includes the first 
Mission Register, giving the names of all the members of 
tho Palamcotta congregation in 1780, then the only one in 
Tiunevelly. the number of members being then only 40 
Chapter II, Jaeuiche’s labours. Chapter Ill, the period of 
the baptism of tho inhabitants of many villages by Hen eke 
and others. Chapter IV, Rengeltanbe s period with all 
tliat is known of his life. Chapter V, “ The dark period. 

Chapter VI, Hough’s labours in Tinnevelly. Ch *P‘® r .X ’ 

Transference of tho Missions from the Clins inn 

Society to the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel. 
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Chapters '/ill, r;<, and X, Periods of tho labours of Rosen 
Lnou and (Jnmmorer, till tho author's arrival in Tinnevcllv 
in 1841. " Tho Stones of Zion.” y 

Tlvo Appendix contains 1st, A paper road by mo at tho 
]irst.(;ynLyniiry , of tho .Tinnovelly Mission hold in Palam- 
col.l.a in 1880. 2nd, Tho Instructions issued by tho Christian 
Knowledge Society to their Indian Missionaries in 1735. 
3rd, The Instructions issued in 1700 to their Missionaries 
by tho Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel. 


LECTURES, PAMPHLETS AND SERMONS. 


1. Lectures on tho Tinnevelly Mission, London, Bell 
and Co., 1857. Three Lectures descriptive of tho Field, 
.the Work and tho Results with an Introductory Lecture 
on tho Progress of Christianity in India. 

2. The Tinnovelly Shanars, Madras, 1849. Loudon, 
1850. (Withdrawn from Ci rculation.) 

3. Tinnevelly and the Tinnevelly Mission. A Lecture 
delivered before tho Native Christian Literary Society, 
Madras, May 13, 1809. . 

4. The Throe Way Marks. A Lecture addressed to 
Hindus, being a translation from a Tamil Lecture by tho 
author, published by the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society, Madras, 1800, pp. 00. 

5. Account of tho Governor’s Visit to Palamcotta in 
1802. 

• % 

0. Remarks on tho Honourable Sadagopa Charlu’s 
Pamphlet, entitled "Theosophy of tho Hindoos,” pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Murdoch, Secretary of tho 0. V. E. ST, 
Madras, 18G3. 

7. The Inner Citadel of Religion, published by tho 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pp. 32. 

8. Christianity and Hinduism, Four Lectures, pp. Go. 

9. On Reserve in Communicating Religious Instruction 
to Non-Christians in Mission Schools in India, pp. 190, 
Madras, 1881. C. R. S. Press. 

10. Address delivered’to tho Graduates at the Convo¬ 
cation of the University of Madras, 1879. 

20 *• 


On tho Kudumi, printnd at Al,,/,,.. 

12. 1 1,0 A,hhh dlSOWDod by tho M; , 

fiaivH O’ilico. y Madras, j 80? 

hi. Hovision of the Tamil Bjb) e » 

eroding" of‘ ,,e ^'l«gato». JYo sont od tl i° 1 '™- 

Auxiliary Bible Socmty. April l«G» 11,0 Madras 

14 - 0,1 t,J0 ,,H0 Homan ClmrucLm.- r , 

guagos; Journal of tho Aladrai LitornpvV°- Imiian W 
15. Tho Languages of India in th * ' 
sionory Works. An address delivered*' 0 llt, 1 on Lo Mis*- 
Meeting of tho »S. I*. 0. in 1875. * at 11,0 Annual* 

hi. On tho Demonolatry in Southern r. r 

publmliud by the Ethnological Society of iVm'lL ^J«!f 0r 

17 . Journals of Evangelistic Wei y ' l887 - 

the Higher Castes and Classes- in I870 n °j>?77 N ‘ lt 1 ,V 1 °“ of 
Four Journals. J0/0 ' J877 > and 1878. 

1H. Annual Letters to the Lisbon of i\f t . j 
letters from 1877 to 18812. Tho first am 'T • ' \ vo 
M.D. C. Annual Report for 1877-78 PJ 0Uml ,n Lho 

19. Paper road at tho Madra. Dioco.an Conference. 
Jlilas Py ' attack on Tinnevolly 


SBJIMONS. 


a,, 1 ;, 0, : (Jinut,on yoniion atOotacainund, JunolSth, 185J. 

a the Unsearchable Kiches of Christ, Eph. iii. 8. 

A p er /, no, i ^ r 0ot f camun d on the Jubilee of 

i p S '. 1 18,, “- J ho World by Wisdom know not God, 

* vor. i. . 9 

\ Crdination Sermon at Palamcotta on tho 20th Do- 

combor 1802. On tho wisdom that is from above, Sfr. 
•James m. J 7. • 

4. Sermon at Palamcotta Octobor 21st, 1800. On 
Christianity in India and Indian Christians, Horn. i. 10. 


TAMIL. 


T Sermon preached at tho opening of St. Mark's 
lurch, Christiunugrum, on the 25th January 1849. The 


l r,r» 

Spiritual Tumph\ 2 (’or. vi. 10. Print,ml at Pstlatncolla, 
18-15). 

2. Oninpiiniou to lho Holy Communion (Dynmunuliu), 
•»lh Edition, publisher! by l.ho S. I'. C. K., MiidniM, pp. Ib2. 

8. Elementary Caloc.hiHin. Ily H. I*. C. K., Madras, 

3 Editions. 

4. Rudimentary Cal.m-hiHin on Confirmation, Palam- 
cotta, 1887. 

• 5. Translsition of Service for lho Dedication of 
Churches. 

0. Service for tho Queen's Accession. 

7. Form for lho reception of Catechumens. 

8. Form for Palmyra Climber’s Service. 

In conjunction with bishop Sargent, I revised tho Tamil 
Hymn Hook and rc-arraugod it, for Church of England 
use. I insert,od in it, also a few ti-nnslations of special 
English Hymns, among which are “The Church's One 
Foundation," " Hark the Herald Angels sing," two 
Easter Hymns, " Holy, Holy, Holy," a translation of tho 
first portion of tho 103rd Psalm, and,The voice that 
broatnodVor Eden." 


APPENDIX. 

I add hereby way of Appendix a runtime of tho principal 
events of this history read by me at tho First Centenary 
of the Tinnovelly Mission, hold in Palamcotta on tho 
21st January 1880. The comparative statistics at the end 
of the paper will have a special interest of their own. 

First Century of the Tinncvclly Missions. 

, On Wednesday, January 20th, J880, the Centenary of 
i tho introduction orCHriitianity into Tinnovelly was ccle- 
• bratod at Palamcotta. Tho occasion was one of supremo 
' interest to tho Native Church, and to all supporters of 
Mission work. Tho proceedings of tho day commenced 
with tho administration of tho Holy Communion in tho 
Mission Church at 7 a.m. The Bishop of Madras was 
celebrant, assisted by Bishops Caldwell and Sargent, and 
two Native Chaplains. An appropriate sermon, on St. 
John xvii. 4, was prenchbd by tho Rev. S. Morley, tho 
Domestic Chaplain/ All the European Missionaries^and 
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oft Bishop urgent. I ho Church was ? n »”* 

Christiuns-u «rcut number of them leading ' Nativ « 
all parts of the provwco. The ladies ,f g n Cn 7" fro| n 
Mission, and other friends interested in M' 1/i0mu,tt 

n . c ro also present. A hymn having boon 1SS,0n Wor,c » 
...•aver offered, the Bishop of Madras in ? Un S> a,, d a 
referred to tho surpassing interest of tlm oo*Jb™dlT h -' 
on tho foundation and development of the ChristKi M' ‘"P . 
in general, and mentioning m particular trhn' Chu ™ 

tho Church in Tinnevelly during tho first cornu™"of it! 
csistenco. By some, that progress might bo regarded a! 
uurensonably and unaccountably small. But GmV. „ 
aro not as man s ways-and wliat now, through our ZT 

"’? :ir , e "" ol3 , le , t0 comprehend, will be abundLn ly 
dor 1h .B ht o£ ftormty. In tho Providence of GoT 

0 „r Dyes behold results which are truly marvellous And 
these call for our highest praise and thanksgiving. An 
interesting historical summary of tho progress of Cliristi 
unity in Tinnevelly, from tho pen of Bishop Caldwell was 
then read, first by himself in English, and afterwards by 


.. , ,. ill- • ‘tV ~r, vn-iuwoil, was 

then read, first by himself m English, and afterwards by 

tho Rev. D Samuel of Edcvontnidi in Tamil. Tho 

Kov. V. ViWmiy again ot “Viigaikulam then made a brief 

1 9 .1 . 1 ^ 1. A ... ^ 1 1. I 1 r a a A 


w O D -VI M\JUL IIMIlli; il UilOI 

speech, in which ho dwelt on tho fact that the two great 
Societies carrying on Mission work iu Tinnevelly wore one 
in the great object they had in view, and stated that lie 
himself brought up at Edeyengudi, and now labouring in 
tho C. M. S., was an illustration of tho mutual help the 
Societies were to each otlior. A speech from Bishop . 
Sargent came next, in which lie made touching allusion to 
the long period that Bishop Caldwell and lie had been 
permitted to labour side by side in the work of consoli¬ 
dating and extending tho Native Church. The Bishop of 
Madras then pronounced tho benediction, which concluded 
the proceedings of this interesting meeting. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FIRST CENTENARY OF TILE T1NXEVEEEY 

MISSION. 


’ Pai*kh Kkao ny Bishop Cai.dwkll, 20 th Janiiaky, 1880 . 


WK celebrate this year the centenary of the establish* 
mont of tho Tinnevelly Mission. Its beginnings were 
small, and fora long period it made but little progress, 
though in later times it has risen to the first rank amongst 
Indian Missions. It was in_lZWVthnt the Mission first 
took an organised shape by tho formation in Palaineotta 
of a small congregation. The founder of the Missions 
was Swartz, the most memorable name in tho history of 
South Indian Stations, Swartz’s earliest station, after 
some preliminary labour at Tranquebar, was Trichinopoly, 
and it was whilst ho was connected with that station 
that ho began to take an interest in Tinnevelly. The 
first notice of I’alameotta in Swartz’s journals was in 
1771, when the nucleus of a congregation was .formed 
by tho baptism of a young heathen accountant by a 
Christian Serjeant, without waiting for Swartz’s approval. 
Swartz visited Palaineotta for the fi rst time in 1 778 f when 
ho baptised a Brahman wfdow called Cfornuia, by whom 
afterwards a little church in the fort was built, the first 
church erected in connection with the Tinnevelly Mission. 
A document of great interest has been preserved in con¬ 
nection- with 1780.. It is tho first Tinnevelly Church 
Register containing the names of the members of tho 
congregation in Palamcotta. I found this register many 
years ago in Tanjore. The congregation in Palamcotta 
was then tho only one in Tinnevelly, and the number of 
members enrolled in it was 40. When we look around us 
now, although wo see much that still remains to be done, 
especially amongst the higher classes, have wo not much 
reason to thank God and take courage ? The caste.,and 
condition of 18 persons included in this list of 40 arc not 
mentioned, but we know'that the remaining 22 belonged 
fo 13 different castes. Nothing could move strikinglylllus- 
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trato tho infantilo condition of the 
It gathered but - one of a city and 

the Good Shepherd's fold. It l ,? j 


S a ».ts» -•& 


tno '“V-~ IV ' 1V4 - m# is natural fl * . J 1111,0 

persons of whom nothing is known but tl • ,ua "y of those 

sometimes bo regarded now as more ? amos should 

there was one family at least, consistinJ 1 ”? ® tniy8, ” Bl,t 
. whom this could not bo said. They \ V om v Tim Sou1s » of 
father, one Ddvasahftyam, is described VelllllfXS - Tho 
amongst his children there was a son called vm P °, 0t ’ and 
who became a much more celebrated nocMl, ,^' a 2 nn b 
This ns tho Taujore poet, Vfid sZ '."V 6 “ 1 “ p o 

loft Tiunevelly for Tnnjore when twel ®" ho 
who during his long life enriched Tamil’cZ^tian 8 ?* a " d " 
with a multitude of poetical compnsiSonf Many 

!” s . 1 -'- , ; ,cs are 51,11 S,,,, K ™ our churches, especially on 
festival occasions, and they arc still more frequently sunw 
at marriages and prayer meetings. J b 

In 1785, Swartz dedicated the little church in Palam- 
cotta to the worship of God. From this timo the congre¬ 
gation gradually increased. An able catechist called 
Satyanathau, afterwards ordained, was appointed to tho 
new station, by whom several congregations wore estab¬ 
lished in places in the country, and at length Swartz con¬ 
sidered it desirable that a European Missionary should bo 
Appointed. This was done in 1791, when Jaenicke came 
to reside bore, and was so much struck with the prospects 
of usefulness that presented themselves on every hand 
that lie uttered tho remarkable prediction, “ There is 
every reason to hope that at a future period Christianity 
will prevail in the Tiunevelly country.” Jaenickd suf¬ 
fered so much from hill fever that he was never able to 
stay long in Palamcotta at a time. He died in 1800 at 
Tanjore, but before he died—in 1797—that movement 
commenced amongst the Shanars in the neighbourhood of 
what is now the village of Mudalur, which afterwards • 
extended through the country and has produced such 
remarkable results. 

In the first years of the century Tinnevelly was visited 
by Gericke, perhaps the most eminent of Swartz’s succes¬ 
sors, when the movement towards Christianity amongst 
the Shanars in the villages in the South-East assumed 
remarkable dimensions. GerickS himself seems to lave 
baptised 1,300 souls in the course of liis tour, and batya- 
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nutlian baptiscd°'hvice that number before the end of 1802. 
Kohlholl visited the district in 1808. From 1800 till 1809 
tho Mission was under tho management of a Missionary 
of tho London Missionary Society called Kingoltaubc, who 
gondrally resided in Palamcotta, and who at the same timo 
iounded the Mission in Travancorc. 

JJLLL was a disastrous year for Tivnevclly and the 
1 innovolly Mission. Tho district was devastated by a 
pestilential fever, owing to long continued unseasonable 
'M-ain. The new Christians baptised by Gericke and Satya- 
. nathan having been left without due pastoral care, a 
considerable portion of them, at least a third, were driven 
back by their fears to tho worship of their ancient demons. 

Tho first visit of a Bishop to Tinnevelly was in 
March 1810, when Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop of 
CaleTiTia, visited Palamcotta. Ho was only like a bird of 
passage on his way from Madras via Cochin to Bombay ; 
still his visit formed an epoch in the history of the Mission. 

At his last stago before reaching Palamcotta he received 
three deputations. One was as usual from the native 
officials of tho neighbourhood, another was from thirty or 
forty Brahmans from tho Tinnevelly temple, representing 
to him that tho allowances they received from Government 
for their temple services were so small that they and their 
religion were in danger of being starved, and requesting 
tho Bishop to intercede with Government in their behalf 1 
The next deputation was one which the Bishop received 
with much pleasure. It was from thirty representatives 
of tho Native Christian community in Tinnevelly and 
especially in Palamcotta, headed by tlicir Native Pastor. 
The Bishop’s writer acted as interpreter, and this writer 
was a son of Satyanathan, whose converts most of those 
people were. The Bishop remembered that before ho 
came to India he had read a sermon by the same Satya¬ 
nathan, published in the Proceedings of the Christian 
Knowledge Society. In Palamcotta the Bishop visited the 
school and the little Mission Church in the fort. The 
English service was held in the house of the Collector. 
A few days afterwards, on passing through the Aramboly 
Pass, be received a deputation from the Christians belong¬ 
ing to Ringeltaube’s Mission in Travancore, who were then 

said to number 800 souls. 1 * 

Mr. Hough, the author of the History of Christianity in 
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|„,|m Unit, recently appointed u ,,, . 

oMfahlmhmenl reached I*nIn"»• l)i« Minim* 

»■«« i«i«. ...-I i.i. ''v 1 " 1 " ..: 

hmlory ol innoyolly Christianity ol in i| 10 

ntirn. He must he regarded ".‘Khesl import- 

'j'iiiiKivnlly Mission. Thu Jui.d ’ '’7'oi’ 11 „, 

was on«-miUJv purchased , }"« Riding 

A1 inMi<<ii>I ioijmo now iiihuhilod I, v i {l ., llo,, Kh. Thu 

f/nmlly hi* hon* 0 , bIIL In, ttueeen.h., 1 ' •' mr K»ml wus ori- 
"I l;u,,J *t.Jioinin^ it, on wl,. (: |. J,„ Jo'!'“■ P»ueo 

Knjfliah, tlio otliop Tmnil. " Wo wIiuoIh, onn, 

In 1817, at the nnjnnui, of the M, i , ,, 

Christian Knowledge Society M,. n ' -"'nmnttoe of tlio 

. of U.o .Sonol,, i„ -It*'rUlZi U "’ 

..j.fwarocJ .» tin. only report ovnr j.ii l.li«ho,l‘l,y alf 1 
,ji 11 ,too, n very interesting report of , v i ;„i 7, nit Corn- 

communication Was the most interesting imiV Tr " UK ‘ * 
did morn than any I hint/ ohm to nu -’l ‘ jus account 

Tirinovnlly. Indirectly It led to tl *™ *V5 ,U,r##t in - 

Tirmovolly of the c/m. H.' Missionfa Um" ir " Wnt ”! 

Jtheiiius in 1820, and ultimately to the resuscitation °f 

tlin old M iKHion in 1820—or rather in J8J5, in the person 

of Koson. Hatton, »ko Uhoniim, wan in Lutheran order*. 

Jtliemu* came «t first to cm, at Hough. Jr. reality, however, 

l.e Huccoedod nm^n hm work, for Hough left in March 

shortly after llhemus * arrival. 

TJ)«. two Alin*ion* were Hough'* two children, the older 
and younger, and Swart//* two grand-children. Hough 
nenrmi to have crossed hi* hand*, like Jacob, in giving hi* 
parting blessing to hi* two children, for the younger out¬ 
stripped the elder. From 1820 the Church Missionary 
.Society * Mission wan never without a supply of European 
Missionaries, whereas the succession of the missionaries of 
t, pV.G. dates only from 1835. Since then each of the 
Societies ha* pursued it* course independently of tlie other. 
Ihe linos have boon different, but almost parallel, certainly 
not antagonistic, and it may be permitted to an old Mission¬ 
ary of the older Society to hope that that older Society 
I* not now so much behind, the younger ns it was at one 
time. Till lately two-third* o( all the Christianity and 
Christian Agency in TinnevcJly belonged to 0. M. S. and 
only one-third to S. P. G. At present the difference, it 
will be seen, is not by any means so great. May God 
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blow* both 
ol .lucoh'n 


(•he H» mH.m* ami mnki, eaeh of them, hke „su:h 
two grandson*, the father of a inull.il.ude I 


I In, following i« a summary of the at.n.l iat ins* 
Hoci.-f.iu* a* mane np l o I he IJOih .Inne 1870. ' 

al.n.f .1 j-.I.i»inolmlu Kninnsid ; - - 





Who could have predicted in 1780 that such an assem¬ 
bly a* thi* would take place here this day ? There was 
then tio Bishop of Madras, and if there had been, the only 
clergyman of ihe Church of England he would have hud 
in hi* diocese would have been the one Chaplain of Fort 
■St. George. The only Mi*sioiiarie* in the country at that 
time were in Lutheran Order*. He would have needed 
no a*si*tant* in Tiunevollv, like Bishop Sargent and my- 
aolf, to help him to superintend the one congregation then 
in existence in Tinnevclly, comprising forty soul*, 't’here 
would have boon no European Missionaries of either of our 
two Societies present, for the C. M. S. had not them come 
into existence, and the S. P. G. had not then extended it* 
operation* to India. .It* work was carried on by the 
Christian Knowledge Society. There would have been no 
Native Clergy present, and probably only one Native 
Agent. 

Who can predict what tho state of thing* will be in 
Tinnovolly in 1080 ? If in the first 100 years of the History 
of the Tinnevclly Mission it has grown from 40 soul* to 
50,203—to give tlio number of the baptised alone by the 
end of the second 100 years nearly the whole of Tinnevclly 
should bo converted to Christ. . It is useless, however, to 
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attempt to predict what may 0r » . , \ . 

.SO fur distant a future as |g 8o "tossed l u . ro : r 

hands, but hitherto we have ulw*. j ° futl, ro is i„ r i> 
taken its rise out of the past ’ Tf * f ° U, ‘ l1 U, ut the fuh' * 
the future are under the goL-, *>"“> *ho P«W,i* i 

wv..» Kui»r, aii :: t : 1 " r uW.Sr 


<l.« future arc malar tlu/" ,v,. r , U« p,oZ, ' 

D.v.au Kulur All power la giva'u'to ‘o[ ° n ' l " d tI 'o '»amo 
m heaven mid in earth, and in so,,, V' hl J 88 ** Saviour 
lands he has promised to be with K " 8 |„ ..ii 

of the world. . 0W,Ul tho *« always ti the eml 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DEDICATION OK HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 

EDEYENBU Dl. ' 

'I'iiih took place on the 0th of July 1 HMD ; the foundation 
“stone was laid by mo TOyfarfl liofonT." The church is in 
. the style called Decorated (iothic, the chief beauty of which 
consists in the windows. The great oast and west windows 
are of extreme beauty. Each of tho pillars in the nave in 
formed of a single stone. All the windows, including then 
beautiful tracery, were modelled by myself in clay in full 
H i 7,0, and then exactly copied in the white stone of the 
neighbourhood by the native workmen of the adjacent 
villages under my constant inspection. The gothic wood¬ 
work of the roof was in tho same manner moulded by my¬ 
self in clay and then copied by the carpenters. A very 
large number of visitors, Europeans and Natives, came to 
join in the services at the Dedication from all purls of 
Tinnovolly and some even from Travancoro. At 11-30 tho 
service commenced by a procession which started from my 
house, headed by 50 boys of the choir, holding banners 
and singing native lyrics, then followed the long line of 
clergy (85 Native clorgymon and 5 Europeans), and last ot 
all Bishop Sargent and myself. Tho church was crammed 
from end to end,* and tho number of persons outside who 
could not gain admittance was estimated to amount to 
5,000, of whom about ‘2,000 were Hindus. The number of 
communicant# was 080. Tho order of Dedication was that 
adopted by tho Bishop of Madras for use in his Diocese. 
Tho sermon was preached by Bishop Sargent, who took tho 
opportunity of mentioning the interesting fact that forty- 
five years ago that day he first came to 1 alaincotta, and a 
few months afterwards visited a 0. M. S. village m tins 

neighbourhood, after which in a the evening io l’* 1 ' 

through Edoyongudi, which then contained only a few 
families of Christians. The special hymn sung on the 
occasion was a translation into Tamil of “ 1 ho Chiu eh s 
Foundation,” made by rpysolf for the occasion. I he aid 
given by friends in India and England is especial y c 1 om.iv- 
ing of record. It is not too much to Bay that bad it not 
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boon f<>r tlio gnuoroui boln 

by Mr*. OolJibrand of All! ym , h friend* \ mut . „ 

lUy, fin.onm.Ml, K**„ x , thi r h tlu, U„ V ' P JV/" 

wiiniilotod. Wlion Lord Nm,, ""Kbl. never | u ,v, i " 
window, f lion *(i|. nil o„ v ; ,j ,r Mio wont t! T *' M 

lin'd, bn immediately ,r, iv „ . M ^ n >**liod MLstLo u'/V '” 71 
w«* what I nnl iiniUrif , lN jj. " n, P ft 0 * toward* if .* .°. r . a 

,.r .. r...i .. '^noiintil «.u ' ' w, "oh 


wan w/ini. i o*humC(J !,« »i 1M , »' PM toward,. .1 .1 

of ... il ""“w a 

1 ,UM h <\ 1 "P in tlio towcfr. ' Tin r P 9tnl) ? r ^ my fui/.ilv 
tfift of Mr. Jtohort Taylor of M i ! ,0,ili tiful f rM| « • 

a fun . T u„t of ,sr 

which followed Will bn Ion K | ° f ll, <’ MJlOfilii 

1.0 tlio Miihop (,! Madras f wr IS 60 - 8 I d '" y A »>'«-*l 7 Xr 

• Since thou a hii’i/o bonuLifni .1 • . 

) JWudalur by Lho Itov. II. |{. Nolmnn 7 ' Uon Mlt at 
I hrniil.il III 1 ,y Mm- Ib-V. J. A. fcthuiT.H.k ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 U1M11 1 “'« ; • 1 * 1 1 moro 

' f( ? rme r »" coiiioJolion of the church ^‘'^orpuriuu, the 

!•'«" >V Mr- H. 7 „ e , tlio kttor " ci.n . ‘' d 1" Ul0 *»• 
nouiunjiicod by Bishop Unstable 88 ngo° f " ,U cl,l,rd ‘ 



CHAPTER XV. 


CONHKCKATJON a.S HXiSHOp, 
irlmd lon K been felt that Tinnovully’oud.t to | 1I1V , 

y ; 0m, wn * «bo bH.lem I 'n ton I. J II. , iTni.or of 
Mad ran gave Inin aul.horil.y over Tmiievrllv ' 1 , 

J&z 

l-vo any territorial jurisdiction within ihZ i b * d 
wan behoved that no chiiiii/e could ■ ,, ' a 

incut without the authority of an Act of Parliamnnl ' '''n * 

jjw dimen* ... i 

but there Hlioiilc] be, two Hisl.o,, 8 i„']■i,„ l( . v ,.|| y , one bay?, £ 

“ Kt, purv,»joD of tlio Minion, Of tho H. I 1 . G.,° the other 

iT 'l!" 10 ' 1 " v, ’ r " ,0 ^CNoioHM „f tho C. M. 8£ 
diffloultio. wore never removed, but tboy wore in i art 

two il l" ° r,n0d,fl0d P urmn^monUnodo tbut^lo 
VO iluliop.I conreeretod ubonld bo »T.i,piy A»»i»tn„t» to ho 

kind'lmi J I?< n ‘ H ' i v,U, 1 oul jndopondent jurisdiction of nay 
fH to givo tben. I was far from thinking tl.il „S 

kind and considerate and so anxious to give me as Tuck 
freedom of action a. possible that 1 have never felt my 
ooolesiastiCttl subordination to him as a burden. AVhatf 
I have felt, not uulv ns a burden but us a galling voko in 
my subjection to t£e Madras Committee ip.o /n ™'m“ 

who happen to reside In Madras, and who show 2 ZZ 
regard lc,r my feelings and wishes as if J wore a Native 

most'mmocW. tl 7i' ,t 1 ' V ° K ' ml1 Botm 81:0 the last of this 

most unooclesinsticnl arrangement and that the system of 

wiluS btetS^afe* KOt °” f " 0t iM C “ lc " tta 

Jiudioj) Sament and myself were invited to Calcutta for 
our ConHccrnt.on to the Kpisoopal office. Tho consocrution 
took place on the 11th of March 1877, in the Cathedral at 
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Oiilt'ii I in. Tim oonseoratiiiir if 

Cui.-uUa hm Met n,,,oi,i iUI| tli ;; , '* ,,0 P* wi'ro tJ 1 . 

of | Join bay and the Hj*h<m ()f (I H,, °pof Al, M | rilM IM ‘°P <>f 

I'M ward Ralph .Johimon, D D T|, ( ,j r ' ni ° im1, °P 

(Ml, »•«•. «i»l.op of Mad™ 1 of OaUlu'T"", 

Jiinl“'|> ..f Hon,hay, nnd U( ,V | J" A, | 

Jlwbop of Colombo. I trust it ,„av ,,h CJo l' l <”*l™ 0 D D 
,av„r forgot tl.o Holornn survio * l 01 , 1 ? 0 (, «1 that I ,j?jj 

eventful day m my ifo „ °* that dn V ii,, " 

f id- ,<* w 'w^h' 

fho laying on of hands, oapociallv • foiTod upon I 
„ml more of the M.irit, „ r fu, lP to «Abit 

0 C1,nH nre ^ornlly ■» -cry 

A few days after my Co , 1M „„. *• y ,{ *«I,op. 

(nowUiHhop) Straclmn on a visit to' m* 1 HOt out with Dr 

f North ' V r in ! Cln ! il, e to return o e ^I'° at ^ of the 

from IJoiubay. In the oou«o of this ,„„Vf T C,,y hy soa 

J? v,w * d tJounpore, Delhi lnto ro«tin K tour 

Apra ; Fateh pore—«ikri J IL i J / , ^ ,,ow > Cawnporo 

utilized the tour by laying np a sloHc A l, , lhabad > «-nd /. 

mod afterwards (as I suoceeled I d ,,/ mfo, ' Dlation to bo 
lectures to natives.# At Delhi f u * , # occasionally) i n 

»ml Eastor, and had the pleasure^ TJ ■° Ver , Umi 
llmt was being earned on there by Mr" 8 V roftfc "orfc 
At Bombay J found a Tamil Cl,nr i ,ll } d Mra * Wintor. 
services on. Sunday. Dr Xtn.nl ‘V* !° re 1 took 11,0 

ilndras, but! stayed on for Hornet >lld . to . . leavo f or 

ftnd Klepininta. From Bombay 1 ho* 01 !?^ 181 ^ lJ ° 01Ia 
Htcamor for Tuticorin a • ^ ou ^ 111 a and I. i 

Hi I was received by a"wf Tu l ticopin April 
turo^eans and Natives who nu,n ,or persons, 1 

corneas Bishop'tho /irsf 5*whom 1 had now 

Mo to speak to them inTaSSf ^ ^ kD0Wn who was * 

midst Stf great' fumi , r rni ° V f Cl l 1 W77 1 f ° U , nd In ^ KcIf in th ° 

SL for fr° U r f tO f 0l ,' tain hBl P- «P«W from 
the varim 10 - re ,e * °f the sufferers, and joined with 

^ioa of thr f l m d^lecred"" 6 . ia8titUt0d f ° r th<J di8tri ' 

conference™'^he^ishop^of /ndia'Ind*''wK preridod 
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I'vm- hy il,;, M.H’rhpfAitun. T)ii« ronf.-renno wua atten.lod 

'Z T ; v;"-. "-v: ""'■ 7 Y ... 

. iii.i ii,,, imp of !„,p„,i„,, 

sir,', y ’ 11 l‘ 11 I nmtiiroio umi (hioliin, mi,| j.,. | 

, 1 '" "'I' " f Ilanpoon, Tl,„ iinirci'ilin;/,, 

d j j'' " pastoral IrUrrlo all U„, inhabit.. 

1 , »«1 lit, CliriHl.miiH umi Nou-dhristiniiM. Soon nftor ll.-.l 

l ; 11 ; 1 v ,K,, ; l ° ••• ui, „ 

greater frocMlom for Tinimvolly. " K 

Bmco then all tin, work I liavo done in Tin.ievolly 
• .ocmHy ,,, (yonfirmatioiiM and OrdinutioiiH, will bo found 
of MadruH ,Ua i0U, ’ ,M 1 cciuumncod to write to the Bishop 

I ho miinbor of natives connected wit}. 1 ho S. J* (i 

TJ'vIn II? Min / J0 ,n - v conMocriitif.ii in 1877 up to 1800 
], I ho number of j.orMons ordained by me dun, 11 / 

tlm Hume period has been Ul do,icons, 28 priests, in all hi. 

U| 0 «e l,lir„e wore Kuropeans, one belmii/ini/ to the 
(dmrch Missionary Society. Of the Natives ordained 
<> belonged to the C. M. S. 

During the year 1800 the number of natives connected 
with the C. M. S. confirmed by me was 1,081. 

Total confirmed by mo in connection with both Missions 
was 10,017. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HEALTH AND HEALTH RESORTS. 

Tinnevelly is one of the hottest districts in r v . 
may be sold that we have no cold weather at all, Xt 
three months of hot weather and nine monfV ’ r b V fc 0n]y 

ft i- ? T>’ «»!»»*• for Europeans 

very thankful for having: been allowed to hold on ^ / , 

doing a little work of various kinds, though I havo «° 0n ?’ 

ever enjoyed perfect health for a day g On 0 X Y 

W nre , hav ? had '■ that tliou^-h the heat is so continuouV 

, t IS a dry heat and therefore more endurable than the 
moist heat that prevails in many other districts, especially 
those on the West Coast. In Northern India they have 
extreme heat one part of the year .and real cold for another 
part, whereas m Tionevelly wo have neither of the 
extremes of heat and cold, but simmer as it were over a 
slow fire the whole year round. There was one alleviation 
of which I frequently availed myself, and that was that 
during the hottest portion of the year I have almost always 
managed to get away to some cooler place, where I might 
expect to regain some portion of the strength I had lost 
by carrying on ray work in the continuous heat. 

Of the places to which I resorted for restoration of 
health, the principal for many years was Courtallurn, a 
place at the foot of the Ghauts tq the west of Palamcotta, 
distinguished for the beauty of its scenery and especially 
for its waterfall, where unusual facilities exist for bathing 
under the fall, in water which comes down with a rush 
fresh and clear from the cold mountain tops. Courtallurn 
may, I think, claim the distinction of being the best fresh 
water bathing place in the world. One disadvantage of 
the place is that it can only be visited during the rains. 
At other seasons it is unhealthy. Another and more seri¬ 
ous disadvantage is that though the climate is cool, it is 
never cold and never really braces up the enfeebled 
institution. For some time at first I frequent y wen in 
tfo beginning of the hot season to n sea-side resort called 

nuEj'inni, on the sea coast near fedeyengu 1 . 

the Hlcyengudi district and very near 1 could carry on 


/ 
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from thence all the work of the district. At that time the 
place was resorted to in the season by nearly all the Mi;;-.iou- 
arioK in Tiimevelly, both C. M. S. and S. P. (}., and they 
brought their Hoarding Schools with them, so it seemed a 
thriving settlement, but it has now entirely disappeared ; 
not a house remains except the one I built myself, and 
that I have not seen for many years. It was found that 
there was very little advantage to health in so hot and 
steamy a place so near the sea. The place we chose in¬ 
stead was on the Ashambu hills on the Travancore side of 
the Ghauts, which was much cooler, being 3,000 feet above 
*■ the level of the sea. But this place also, though much 
frequented for a time, is now deserted, a malarious fever 
having broken out, from which almost every one suffered 
severely. We visited occasionally in the cool season 
Nagercoil, where Mrs. Caldwell was born, and several 
places in the neighbourhood, including two hill stations on 
the lower rangps from which we derived little profit. At 
length after suffering much for years from stomach and 
liver, I was recommended to pay a visit to the Nilagiris. 
We went there in 1851, and there we stayed for nearly a 
)-ear. I was anxious to defer as long as possible a visit to 
England, and I thought that perhaps a visit to the Nila- 
giris would render that unnecessary, but the advantage 
derived, though it appeared for a time to be considerable, 
was evanescent, and in little more than a year my state of 
health was such that I was obliged to le&ve my beloved 
station and work at Edeyengudi and go home on regular 
sick leave. My recovery was so slow that 1 was obliged 
to stay at home fur three years, occupied in working for 
the Society as a “ Deputation,” during which time I visi¬ 
ted almost every part of England. Strange to say I was 
obliged to stay another year oy a sun-stroke, with which 
I was visited one hot summer’s day on the top of a coach 
in Somersetshire, in consequence of which 1 was obliged 
to take clerical work at home for nearly a year. This was 
at Addington in Buckinghamshire, the seat of Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard, now Lord Addington. 

I have visited England three times since I first left it 
in 1837. My first absence from England was for 17 years, 
viz., from 1837 to 1854. I left for England in 1854 and 
^ returned at the end of 1857, the year of the mutiny. Our 
return to India at that time was considered dangerous, 
but on entering the steamer at Southampton we heard of 

22 J 
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..first success of the British arms ♦». . , 
crate at Delhi, u-hir.h 


be? 

I5J 

land 


; 1833. We returned at the end of 1884 

1 nnriner my first absence from EmrwV 


*•«., from 1870 


the 


c-atem ^ u 6 ,a ‘‘“ V wiumenceci and r,artlv i., 

aD d this includes the great Church movement , 1 ° pc ' <1, 
educational movement, and the great 

It,-as during the same period that the Kaihvav^ ZaT* 
Telegraph appeared, together with a multitude of reliLus° 
moral and material improvements of all kind* whir b 
•be era of Queen Victoria the era of progress' ' ke 

I D 1804 I was visited by a somewhat alarming attack of 
congestion of the brain, which prevented me for nearly a year 

from reading, writing or preaching. This was probably an 
ulterior result of the sun-stroke I had in England I went 
then to reside with Dr. Lowe, the Medical Missionary of the 
L.M.S. at Neyoor in South Travancore, and through his 
tied and skilful treatment I so far recovered as to be able 
to go and reside for some months at a house on the Ashambu 
hills, a sanitary station just then discovered ; I then went 
to ConrtaUarn, where I completely recovered. Most people 
feared that I should never be able to do any head work 
again, but it pleased our Heavenly Father to permit me 
a?ain to resume my former work of every kind, including 
the composition of my principal books. It seems to me 
probable, however, that the tendency to giddiness from 
which I frequently suffer is a relic of that head complaint. 

It was after my last return from England that I became 
acquainted with Kodaikanal on the Pulney Hills, a place 
far above fever range, about as high as Ootacamund and, 
people think, more salubrious, and that is our present 
" health-resort,” with which we have every reason to be 
well satisfied. The only drawback is that it is yet some¬ 
what difficult of access. In a considerable degree, through 
the help of my son-in-law, the Rev. J. L. Wyatt, we have 
•Dcceeded in erecting on a commanding situation a very 
r -ice church, which supplies a want long felt by Church of 
hogland visitors. It was dedicated on the 4th Sunday 
a: 'er Easter, 1885. Unlike Courtallum, Kodaikanal is 
“^khy all the year round. 


J 
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KODAIKANAL CHUItCH. 



Dedication of St. Petkp.’b Church, Kodaikanal. 


All who are acquainted with the charming station of 
Kodaik anal on the Pulney Hills in the Madura District, 
will be glad to learn that the English Church, which long 
has been so urgently needed, was dedicated by Bishop 
Caldwell on the fourth Sunday after Easter in 1830 . The 
church is situated in a commanding position, on a knoll, 
generally called Mount Nebo, and can be seen for miles 
e round in almost every direction. In course of time it is 
hoped that a tower and spire will he added, which would 
add greatly to the external appearance. The design of 
the church is plain, hut neat and ecclesiastical. 


Bishop Caldwell preached at the dedication, and before 
reading the offertory sentences spoke as follows :— 


“ Wo are now about to make a collection in aid of tbe funds of the 


church. Before doing ho, it may be desirable that I should make a 
few explanatory remarks respecting the financial history of the 
building. In the first place, we have to offer our thanks to the 
Government for the gift of the noblest site on which any church 
was ever erected.- In this connection I cannot but mention our 


obligation to the late Sir Vcre Levinge. It was mainly through 
his recommendation that the site was fixed upon, and mainly 
through his influence that it was obtained. He also gave a good 
start to the building fund by a liberal contribution of Its. 250. The 
Bishop of Madras also showed his interest in the work by a 
contribution of an equal amount. We have been liberally helped also 
from time to time by visitors. Almost every gentleman who has 
visited this beautiful sanitarium within the last three years has 
helped forward tbe work by bis contribution. This was mainly 
owing to the untiring exertions of Mr. Wyatt, who was the treasurer 
of the fund from the beginning, and made himself responsible for 
raising the necessary funds. We are nlso much indebted to an 
English Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
a Society which is not only a Bible Society and a Tract Society, but 
also aids in the erection of churches, schools and colleges in every 

E art of the world. That Society contributed £50 towards the 
uilding fund of this church. I have yet to mention the largest 
contributor, that is a resident in this place, Mr. McNair, who has 
most kindly superintended the building, and made himself res¬ 
ponsible for the thoroughness of every portion of the work from the 
commencement to the present day, without a particle of remunera¬ 
tion. We are much indebted to him, not only for the trouble and 
labour he has voluntarily undergone, but also for the skill and 
taste he has displayed. I trust our friends will not suppose from 
the thankfulness with which I have acknowledged the contributions 
we have received, that our funds are in a flourishing condition. 
That is far from being the cose. We still stand in need of much 
help, for I reckon that before this work is quite completed, wcshall * 
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be Rs. -1,000 in debt. Ti,.,.., 

i ._ 1 ’ J . 11 l! 


needed, so tlmt I hopeV^P^c. OtheV*; W, ' ic, ‘ ««^beip 
large mid liberal ono- This LCtlon 0,1 tlii H 0 ^'" sik ' s »>o m 0 
ulms busm placed to-duy lor m” £ ollect 'o» will i, ‘‘^' Un . W *J* be u 
small token of ihunkful'ness f, hr ' t Li, "«. on t 1,1 nn 

from danger.” " ,e - SS for a recent instn Uo of , able ' 1151 11 

,,,, , T , t0 of Preservation 

1 lie offertory amounted to ]{« io 7 

wnce been Paused by Mr. ScoVof \i,m " UU ' bl ° *<”* has 

In (lie issnn n , ‘ ‘ u,a> 


, ,i „ ““ v u * .<i a<iurj. 

In (lie issue of the Much-,,, n; 

18S7, there was an account of t ° ccmn . R °'°rd for April 
Cliurch at the charming- station r ? P [V n l , «‘ of Sfc - Peters 
Hills, and the Editor kindly added n^°t l <!* RUa ^ Pulney 
experience we are able to say that i froin . Personal 

boon to English churchmen resident nT r 18 a great 
hope that the debt the Bislion ,.«?« \ J > od aikanal. We 

-, h ’ «-*- * - 

hope, but 1 fear ^liat'th^dis'' f °'' tllQ ex P ressi °n of this 

further from realisation than h B P a P ° ai ' aUC J e of Ul ° » 
carefully through the accounts - W*?' Wlle ? 1 *™>t 
that the church was still about Rs^S 000 ag °{ , I , foun( | 

though 1 have every reason to be gSified thh'il^^' 

of the offertories and contributions nnn • 1 • fc \° ainounfc 

ness of the place, yet there are still many things remaining 
to be done before the church can be said to be completed 
and these occasional contributions only meet requirements 
for farmture, a harmonium, and incidental- expenses, 
without lessening the heavy debt that remains. 

1 he marble font which was promised by Mr. Scott of 
Madura, has arrived from England, and been set up in an 
appropriate place, but we are still in need of a lectern, and 
brass rails for the chancel, and in particular a bell—a 
good, far-sounding bell—is urgently needed. I trust that 
every person who has ever visited this place will show his 
appreciation of the benefits here laid up iu store for those 
who have suffered from tho heat of the plains by liberal 
contributions to the church fund. 

• J 1 • 

Since the above was written, a harmonium has been 
purchased and placed in the Church. 


» 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MISSION 1* H O h L K M S . 

'huF.UK have always been differences of opinion and 
piobably (here always will bo, amongst earnest. Mission 
.mes as (o the best modes of carrying on Mission work, 
and these differences have developed at different times 
•nto rival systems. 1 wi!l not call them antagonize 

has ZZf t*° ng ‘* 0,n0l,mes "-kat may be called antagonism 
has unfortunately sprung up and been encouraged. L 

call them problems, not controversial questions, because an 
’ fTY'' 1 ' 1 fc%*nough to convince him that 

much may fairly bo said on both sides without any con- 
troversial bitterness. 


\\ hcn 1 first arrived in Madras in the beginning of 
1838—now fifty years ago—1 found two rival systems at 
work One was the old system of the prJSing LTtl.e 
Ciosj.el in the vernacular, with or without the help of 

vernacular schools. The other was the system of English 
education introduced by~Tl,e celebrated Dr. Duff in 
Calcutta, and then reproduced in Madras by tho hardly 
less celebrated Mr. Anderson, best known as John Ander¬ 
son by. whom tho first great English school for Hindu 
youths was established in Madras and Hie first systematic 
effort made to use English education as a means of spread¬ 
ing Christianity among the higher classes and castes. 
Ihe school long known as Anderson’s school was even¬ 
tually developed into tho Christian College. At that time 
a 1 questions connected with English education were very 
hotly discussed. Anderson and his friends were tempted 
to think their mode of Missionary work the only mode of 
any real value, and to depreciate work, in tho vernacular. 
At present tho tables are turned and the advocates of 
vernacular work are often found to depreciate the work 
or the English schools. At that time and ever since I 
havo been an advocate of both systems, believing, aud all 
experience seems to me to show that I was right in be¬ 
lieving, that as the masses could only be reached through 
the vernacular, so the best, if not the only, way of reach¬ 
ing tho higher classes was through education in English. 
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Onrof Iho objootion.no* . 

u \ rt ' " money on odnntUo . .xpomli- 

education, m (hut, p<‘oplo at i n ’ ® M POoml|y on hi,, 

work, ami w,‘,|| bo T" I, 

t<\ponded on education • I (l, A*id mliml if ij 

'I 1 '; to ,mv « littlo or no foundutT ' '"V’PPoMlion 
nt . hnrao W»«lf ,u„l al, u 1 IW| " 1 'vii m 
mooln.K-H of every kind, ln.t n „ YW ‘ ‘ ''W 1 . "'.in.;•» „r 

, , ' 1 ,|1N ohjootion. 

I niton and miuiy CoinmiM,,.. . 

mid also some of the 0. M. y i "! ln K M of tho S. p. Q t 
idea expressed. In particular I |' ‘>° V(U ' l ' 0,ml w, y hiicIi 
( ,| attending largely nttondud moot • ‘ n " l r n . v 1 <, l , P'»' l unit i 0 s 
Promoting Christian Knowlodiro an,?* ° , l10 Soc,<, *y for 
in view in attending thoso nfoJtin J «“ ' ol, j. oot * 
measure I had rooonimondod forth, <-o advoonto a 
sidorahlo sumH of money on a M V 8tLnnm£ ,,< ' of «»»- 
the tone of Christian education in T 1 '"attempt to raise 

sill .-.hip. end in o11 1 or° w'iiv■ 1 "if ‘“"T' ly b » ... for 

ttx|i(’mliturei of Misaion nion f /« .JZ.'“““PP" 1 ™' o tlio 
full then wu. tho tiuui wh..n ft would liavl iXTmotI. “d“ 

;• u,.i, „™. .,',3 ™:r„vi:sSHr 

her of years, ciuno to an ond. 


I behove that the objection 1 have mentioned is entirely 
a local on. confined to India, confined indeed to Madras 
; When l returned to this country I found that a dispute 
I,ad sprung up between tho Madras Committee S. I 1 . G. 
l ,im ‘ the principal of CnldwelI College with regard to ilnan- 

l 1 mill questions, and then the objection that Mission money 
was contributed for evangelistic purposes alone and ought 
to be expended on those purposes alone began to be urged 
for thq first time. It was hold that if any money at all 
( were expended on education, it should bo a vary small 
/ amount only, and not in any cas e for the higher education 
vT Q| Native Christians. Before this, the only Missieuaries I 
over hear(T~of taking this lino worn the Baptist Mission¬ 
aries of Northern India, who always protested against, 
educational work being done by Missionaries or anything 
being done by thorn but tho preaching of tho Gospel. Tho 
party who took this lino in Madras disapproved of what I 
nad done in getting grants from the Christian Knowledge 
, Society for scholarships for Native Christians in Tinuo- 


volly. Tliny In M I Imt. ucIh ilurhlupH wuutil tlniuom- 

Ir/.o I lio mil iven or imupci iHo tlirin l»y iirnvriil.iiiK 11 10 ir 
tltsiii^ wlml. limy muM for I Imnrtcl vtm, Imt, fttnui}ft« to huy 
tln»Mn \ pry pcisoiiM urn now jnmiy l»o\oinl mo \u tlio ilnoo. 
tnm <»! wlurli tlmy junf«**M*t I to tliMt|t|irnvn inn! olVonn^ u. 
high ml urn tion, virtually j'ratri, in a rival limit Krjiool 
they have ci.l nl>1 i i.IuhI. The ohirtH* 1 had in view m moI- 
ting etfTuet’' these educid imml mcasuron have been It. we 
large it degree urcnmplitdmd that 1 have no leimea l<> leal 
iinliamed <>l wlml (Imt. great Society for Prune.1 mg (' hrit»- 
t iiill Knowledge enabled me te do. 

One great advantage wo aid imputed from promoting a 
higher (’duration among the Native ('lirisliumt wait out indy 
overlooked by 1 1 ft opponents. It, was the facilities it gave 
us for training np a well educated clergy, who would not, 
only be competent to do I lie work of their congregations 
ami schools, hut. be lit to stand forth an leucherh oi Chris¬ 
tianity among non Chriiitinus of the higher cIiikhch. 

A new object^,)!! to I lie exlennion of t he higher educa¬ 
tion in Timiuvolly has been started. When it, is stated 
that whilst the Native Christmas of Tinnevolly are 
amongst, tho poorest of their class in India, there in no 
class of people who are so desirous of the bemdits of the 
higher education and mere who have shown more appre¬ 
ciation of it, or have turned it to heller account in our 
schools and colleges, it. is replied that if people wish to 
enjoy the benefits of a higher education, they should pay 
for thorn thoniselvos and should not expect Missionary 
Societies to help them, and that if they are too poor to pay 
for those bomdits, they should he content, to go without,. I 
confess that 1 havo heard with great surprise of so ungene¬ 
rous a view being taken of the duties of the situation. In 
England ovory town, and almost every village has its 
system of inruns for promoting the higher education, and 
that not only among the higher ami middle classes, but 
also among tho massim. Every premising boy, however 
poor, has tho moans of acquiring a high education 
open to him. No oil© thinks that there is any impro¬ 
priety in ondottvouring to extend those advantages to tho 
various classes in tho community. And whore it ia found 
that nothing more can he done -that grammar schools, 
scholarships and endowments havo done their best., and 
that still the education of some classes remains unimproved, 
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they lire obliged to h , 

better day will sonietinm ?° Dtcnt with* ' 

it i. t'-cir l„ ek of 1 ;"«■ If tl.oJVH’ ?? that 


t 


]<’ C 


r» T S T» “ d ‘ be for^t ir:! or °- 

1 , 0 ,Y ‘ V0 *•«■. and that "the a wn man / similar Mel- ' 

ren in I mnevellj for „ higher 2 °“ °{ °" r P‘<or breth- 

not checked. eauoa ‘>°n will be encouraged, 

Tile problem as to hoiv much nf tj 
the var.ous Missions should bo available funds of 

purposes and how much on evanneE < ! n od »™tional 

d,rect Mission work-how-much aWn ,! *’ tha * is ’ ™ 

the organ,sat,on of the Missions bV P ''° veu,e,lt °f 

councils, &c., ,s one which will come , ^ of cl > a '-cl, 

careful consideration. But I exner A? a,,d detnand 

will settle itself when the representative^ ‘ his 
introduced, as I hope it soonwill be S;) ' stem llas bee " 


The interest I take in fi,„ 

lively Christian ch aract er of the distinc- 

must be my excus^ior fmdnrr allti g £ y 'I'u i jcorin . 

to this question. If it ts onf of the IT 8 - 0n "" S oooasion 

the day, how our great schools and^eT 1 problcms of 
contribute to the furtherance of n,^ *• °.°1 leges can best 

One of the best answersI am " St, “ l piln the country, 
which may be furnished by Caldwell 1 Co/h^ ” lth ' s thafc 
character and aims remain Tnlltered ^.’ Pr ° V,dcd ito 
circumstances connected with 1 Ti 1 if a ? fcwo 
Church which require to be fullv 7 dn, “ ev eHy Native 
the Native Christians of Tinnevcdlvn° ne is thafc 

—poorer on the whole than the ^hvi ?. oncra % vei T poor 
part of the country. The other is ll stians 0 f any other 

Madras Presidency in*whicli\h !°™ 18 ?° district in the 
- that the only 

uable.ends ,s by means of education. It is seen also that 
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whorovor opportunities of education have been placed 
within their reach, the result, has been very satisfactory. 

I lie Christian Knowledge Society, which is always ready 
to # avail itself of every opening for promoting Christian 
knowledge, whether at homo or abroad, by means of 
schools, colleges and publications, saw a few years ago 
that a favourable opportunity preserved itself in Timfc- 
velly for the promotion of the higher education ’ y means 
of scholarships and a professorship to be conn' ,,cd with , ^ 
Caldwell College, 'i’lio plan I proposed aftc .nidi con¬ 
sideration and discussion was submitted to ,ie Standing 

Committee of that Society in June 1884, and adopted in 
the following month. - 

One of the chief objects I had in view in obtaining from 
the Christian Knowledge Society these grants for scholnr- 
ships and ft professorship was that I might be able to give 
Caldwell College anood start. The grants were for six 
years, three of which have now elapsed. 

Phe plan appears to me to have been eminently succoss- 
t ff u eatjon is making rapid progress, and I hope that 
I shall be able to report ere long the existence of a goodly 
band of Christian graduates. The only difficulties that 
have been met with are such as I think ought not to liavo 
H-en allowed to arise One is the permission given by tlio 
M R C. for the establishment of a rival High School at 
Nazareth, in opposition to my earnest protests and entirely 
without Episcopal or Governmental support. 

Caldwell P r Ci n lly Ch 1 rist ^ n 1 ai \ d Missionary character of 
Caldwell College should be borne in mind, aud every 

° enC0Ur T me ,nt shoM be given to it to persevere 

Han* ? f ? rS p n understand that the number of Chris¬ 
tians in the College is 82 per cent, of the whole number 

v here as the other colleges in Madras, Tanjore, Tricliino- 

poly, &c., do not contain, I understand, 5 per cent of 

Christians and are useful only or chiefly in training up 

Brahmins for Government employment. I consider thertf- 

ore, that it would be a suicidal act for a great Missionary 

in 1884 I said * ‘ The^Kn^T* t V t0 ? afc Soci <*y 

“ • ' 1 P lan 1 take tk e liberty of submitting 
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to (ho Society may bo 3 

tl.o higher education of the native Chri^ * r Partin* 
Im»ev<.-lly by puov.dmg an endow, * * " an °» , “<»umty o? 
0„r. of "filch a certain number of t !’ ° r lu,, ’P Kraut, 
( lmstmn youths may be educated and I’remisin.: 

H arS; ■" , 1S ' f ™> the second year f,, munt ,'" m '' 1 f " r 

latum (ill they take their H a Y tfoi ‘° their mutricu- 
ulso include the higher education ofrhr' ?- h ° l>lau Wou,d 
inencing, howovor, lower and necossnrilvY r » lp| *-coni- 
jH-mt. 1 he plan I propose for supplying n - lng ttt 11 Iowup 
which seems to me pre-eminent) J 1f *P tlus "*nnt is one 

this Society, and one which will brh! ^ ° for ndo P ti «» by 
mediate return. The groat mni > g 11 c<M ' tui » and ini- 
(inns in Tinnevolly, aiK.T^' ? th * ^tive Chris- 

India, belong to the poorer classes I, ' 6 raral Uistric ^ in 
tho.r sons the education which' ‘thJ a, '° l , nml,le to o 
official classes can give Yet * l "* hw Masses and the 
Native Christians, not withstand, .Y‘ r ;r‘ Ce v Sh ° Ws t! »«* our 
their surroundings, nre able wh ° d,sad vantages of 

tuuity, to take t i^ecUble \w- • ° y g0t ftfair W 
Tinnevolly Chnstians ^^ 1 ^ few 

graduates in the Madras TT».V •. , tho position of 

iugly troll as assistants in Colleges^ ,'d'if t]" 9 

our Uissfon alleges and Hi,“h 5 V T' dnot ™PP'y 

Joes to a considemWe extent alt' d 1 ’ 18 , w * th ““t. n , g ,t 
ploytnent for them n r alre ^> but als ° obtain em- 
wh re they ml he % VerD,n,,,t Sch °‘'>s and Colleges, 

Some Of ufem n^ght also w*lT ad ° f doi ” g “ ucU g °° d ’ 
departments of tlm public service. d " tng0 entor var,01 's 

r ™LaX\ntrt V he r * 

P nils si 1 . W b0 „ th °’ r g, ' ent atnbitiOM that® their 
K j ,V b ““ 9 Stl “ more distinguished foruersoual • 
P y and Missio nary zeal than for secular knowleigm” - 

When the Metropolitan visited Tinnevolly a short time 

Wesstf th!! “l] 0b ?''““ od with "bathe saw of the pro- 
fc ess of the College m 1 uticorm. He said “ he trusted that 

'he allege would become a blessing to the country." ' 
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Speaking of Hv> College ho also said, “ I hero is nothing 
liKo it in all India," and on another occasion, “ the whole 
province is interested in its welfare.” 

•When 1 first knew Tinnovelly, more than 10 years ago, 
tin 1 first rudiments of the higher education were unknown, 
even vernacular education was generally unknown, or was 
<*f the most rudimentary type. Since/ then each genera¬ 
tion has advanced higher and further than the preceding 
one. AN o have now a third generati on growing up, and 
seeking eagerly for the education which the first genera¬ 
tion could not. receive or appreciate. The intellectual f 
difference is so great-that, it, might almost bo supposed 
that the new generation belongs to a different race. 


Conuui'inY. n 3 , g t r , K '*‘° "*' ro primed, t ho St.uulin K > 

Pm, \ , S / ( V 0,1 1 i-tH-oniini'iulution of (ho Madras Piooosuk • 

P»1 ‘a’ "I ' 1 • r< ! 8t,ht, ‘l lo d " 81 ' t)»o PoIIoko Depart limit of Cnhlwoll 

tollo K o aud rotinu it »s a High School only for the present-Eu 




CHAPTER XVIII, 

MV MA,m, A(JU AND MARRIED LIFE. 

On tho 20th of AJ.trol, ik.i l \ 

South Travaucore/To'El mi* 1 ,i j LS , | " ilr, ' 1(,<1 afc Nagorcod, 
Charles Mnult, Missionary' of ^ / a “P l,to ;’ of 11,0 R,,v - 
c, °ty- I was then twciit/n?^ 1 r , on 'V 

mix years in India Mv wif * 1 U ’ H (,f n K° llud bad boon Xy 

a most lab2J?iu.K 0 oc«f„ t rM- y -“ e - M V, U "' 11 *-'■/ 

bon. in IjhdiopHebor's na.-ishfn^l lM,8 ? , . oua, T- Ho was 
whoso fau nly 1 1v oTTIit Sl NI. f .^bropshiro, and his wife, 

descended from oneoflh V m IIut ‘ tin ^ ous biro, was 

They c,uno to I ndia in 18 8 ^ ^ 4 °“ vop C ~"- 

i,“r “iaa *■- »sri“S:s2p 

'named J 0 1.n H p r daS 7 ,l!,s,st,lllt "> «'« work a native, 
muuea John I ’aimer, who stands nnvt tn “ 'P„„; 

• ,SlliisLri ' in tho "limber and pop., larity 

lit, I 1 " 1 ]'' . lyn ° 8 ' 1 his ™‘ in *» a ilesoendant of one df 

Kongeltuube s converts, an account of whom will ho found 

n my records of the Tinnovolly Mission, published in 1881. 

r, ih.d M ri co,, V 0,t « «till-survived, especially at a place 
Mayil.ido, when Mr. Mai.lt arrived, and they formed 

,, '‘ l,C p tho Mission congregations ho formed. Mr. 

Man It returned to England in I_H5G in consequence of 

paralysis brought on by an accident. He had laboured 

ip to that time continuously for 87 years without ever 

once leaving the country. Mrs. MaSlt^w a woman of 

muc . intellectual power and great devotedness, who helped 1 

Per husband much in many ways, especially in female 

education. Hers was tho first Female B oarding School 

ever established in Southern"India, and it was by her that 

mce-muking, which she had learnt as a girl at homo, was 

”. "Produced. South Travaucore owes much to those two 

pioneers of Missionary work, and if Tiuuovelly has bone- 

lted by Mrs. CuldwuJPb lifelong labours, most of the bone- , 

lit must bo credited to the experience she acquired and 

I he training she received in Nagercoil. One of her chief :V, ; 
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1,0r !’ orfnot knowledge of 

I ■ unil aii(i she could iml, liavo imiminid Uiiu in 
; tU,V «;-b«'«;l than Nn^.rcoil. Who,, she w'ul, l„ Em dam] 

• 5 ,I,,fS,,, * ,0 . ,, » f ; 1 "' w «»«' «■ biter ngn than most el,iU 

st 1 T T \ y I"" 1 ’ *»wcr altogcther 

bv', ' :,,m ,M bifam-y. Wo were nmrricMl 

i, ’ T OVr ' I bourns, O.M.S. Missionary, of Nlegnnnn- 
* U ’ 1 umevully, who name to Nagercoil for tho pSrpoMO 

(1 '"""‘I'bMoly. Mrs. Oald weirs’arrival at KdevcnUdi 

a d n ! " 7™, /"""d'liK in Tinnovolly, she sot herself to 

, Py>-b*cl,ng every good work that had be,.,, non,- 

tneneod nii.l supply.,,# that which was lacking. It was 

Tnmi \ WV ' V ,,lt n l( ‘‘ U ; n1 ' '"° s( '! ,f *7 uolloquial and domestic 
' ""b 1 h* Hoarding School she sot on foot at 

,; lTv^ , l 11 ^horMy .tfl.-r «l,n arrived was the first that 
. 1 me, been established ,,, connection with Missions of 

t *>• . ('• u, Souther,, India, and it led to tho establish- ' 

! 01 ' , . oUlLMH m various places. It was also by her that 

laoo-making was introduced into Tinnovolly. 

I cannot but regard it as a circumstance worthy of 
thankful notice that the good line of workers in the cause 
<*1 female education, which commenced with Mrs. Mai,It at 
•agorcoil, has not ceased, but lias been taken up and car- 
ned by one of our daughters, Isabella, wife of tho Rev. 

J. L. Wyatt, S. I . Q. Missionary at Trichinopoly. 

Looking at my married life from the point of view of a 
Missionary, whoso memory covers a period of fifty years’ 
labour in India, I think J may venture to say with confi- 
• (, cncc that the good work done by such Missionaries’ wives 
as iMrc. I homos and Mrs. Sargent, in connexion with the 
C hurch Missionary Society, and—may I not add ?—by 
Mrs. Caldwell and Mrs. Wyatt, in connexion with tho 
Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel, not to speak of 
Mrs. Mnult a still earlier work in connexion with tho 
London Missionary Society, lias not been excelled by any 
work ilono in India by professed sisterhoods I cannot 
conclude this sketch without referring to the last educa¬ 
tional work set on foot by Mrs. Caldwell—the Female 
.Normal School she is transferring from F.deyengudi to 
uticorin an institution which, in the midst of much dis- 
• courngement from those who ought to regard it with thank- 

ul approval, will, I trust, prove her most successful work,, 
if also her last. 

<% .•••• - 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE retirement and death of bishop 

CALDWELL. 

«■ rut; ~ -o -«• s 

1 -W,i. 891 ’ in ^sequence of his nge and 

i ess ' at the earnest request of his 
X' ■' W ? ,8l, ?P P la 1 cod hls resignation of his Episcopal 

Kodaikanal ha i ldS ° f , fc 16 Blsho P of Madr «b and retired to 
?° d J„•’ llere 4 . he P^posed to spend his remaining 

M n n H f res, fff a ti # on having been communicated to the 
M. u. G., the following resolution was passed 

■ Res. III.—.“ T he M. D. 0. desire to place on record their 
thankfulness that the Right Rev. Bishop Caldwell has 
been permitted to serve the Church of Christ for over 
50 years as Deacon, Priest and Bishop. 


"It would be out of place for this Committee to parti¬ 
cularise the many ways in which Bishop Caldwell has 
exercised his great powers and gifts in the Evangelization 
of Southern India. They, however, fully realise how very 
greatly Ins labours have been blessed, and feel bound to 
express their high appreciation of these labours, and 
especially of the benefits which the Tamil portion of 
Christ s Church has derived from his scholarly attainments. 
I he M. D. G. hope that Bishop and Mrs. Caldwell may 
ive many more years to witness still further the results of 
that patient and loving work which they have been allowed 
in God s Providence for so long to carry on.” 

I he rest allowed the Bishop in earth, however, was short, 
and God called him to his eternal rest with Him, and 
doubtless to higher service above. We quote from the 
accounts communicated to the papers at the time:— 

. " 0n August 19th, the members of the Bishop’s family no- 

tjcod that lie had taken cold, but he took his usual drives 

and s^t at meals with the family as before. On Friday night, 

• • * 
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however, his d.nigh was very troublesome, and the Apothe¬ 
cary was sent for in the night. In the morning ho was 
ietl.or, and though confined to his room, he did not keep 
,lus hod, biit was able to move about, and on Monday 
morning, it being a particularly warm bright day lie 
walked lor a little time in the garden with Mrs. Caldwell 
In I lie evening, however, ho seemed feverish, and on 
Juesday and Wednesday, though better in the mornings 
in the afternoons the lever again came on and remained 
I'll dawn. On Thursday his cold seemed decidedly better 

* IV l( thought by the Apothecary and by his son 
Or. Addington Caldwell, who had lately arrived from 
Australia on a visit to his father, that if special medieu.es 
were given to prevent the lover coming on in the after¬ 
noon, all would bo well. The fever, however, came on 

. again, though later, and by 9 o'clock that evening a 
change lor the worse was perceptible, lie retired to rest 
soon alter, and then liis strength, which up to that time 
permitted him fo sit in his chair and walk about the room* 
suddenly gave way. All night the Apothecary and his 
son and the other members of the family wore with him 
and nourishment was administered every half hour, but to 
no purpose. IIis strength never rallied, and ho* rarely 
opened his eyes nor could ho answer the anxious enquiries 
ot those around him except by monosyllables. At 9 o’clock 
on Inday morning, when all were kneeling around"EinT" 
anuwhilo tho commendatory prayer was being said, his 

>3 ,sou1 I )iiss( f-1 will ■ 'l’ho Rev. J. L. Wyatt, Mis- 

rif at 1 nchinopoly, and son-in-law of the Bishop, was 

telegraphed' lor at once- to arrange for the funeral to be at 
bdeyongudi, Tinuovelly, where the Bishop had lived for so 
many years, and to accompany the sacred remains thither, 
iiie late Bishop had expressed a wish that his body should 
lest under the Altar of the Church which he had built and 
consecrated at bdeyongudi and among the people for whom 
he had laboured for half a century. No difficulties were. 

ierefore, too great for the family to endeavour to surmount " 
and to carry the last wishes of him they loved aud revered 
into effect. The Bishop was dressed iu his robes and laid 
out in the coffin, and all day a stream of natives, who held 
him iu great veneration, came quietly aud orderly, made 
their profound reverence, and passed out. All who have 

• seen the Bishop in life will remember his noble and strik- 
ing appearance, but no words can describe how beautiful 


» r 
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ho looked in death, aud w| 

was on hia features. Ul un O *pro88ion ' 0 T V , 

When all wa. ready ihm Cal " 

Vico for tlio members of ( r ° V \ A,r - Nugent h, i l 
Holy Communion win K , f . a, 1 n,l >b which conn J! ld , ft «»" 

tho coffin being- hitten ,vtthK|.i8i|„ “f, d °,' Jlu 
Immla. Aftor this <!),<, /loWur « hud ihore l,« i *’ 

and ,l " «•“• rovuroutly ouv^d^.P 1 "^, 1,1 u <‘otuVeu.‘o 
,t crow of flower., and w , ia “' t ‘“ |mll, aunnountod“» 

down the ghaut. There i,.,/. , la, °d for the lonir y 

TTZvT" ox l ,e,, io«cedTiih ,, n bodin K 8 much 

ghaut, winch 18 12 iniloH long un j 1,0 clown tho 

rooho., w).° wore Native ChTi.tianaVT* “ “P * bat «.o U 
rl “” JIadura Miwion, buhavoi 

With uncovered heads as Mr \' t , rilb,y * T, “-7 «tood 
heforo they raised the precious b. SenonH “ ,a ? t 

tlnnn ufliuing allowed to b“a, o,o J°‘T\T t(;nu ' i upon 

r. UWtvull accompanied tl.o ream ,. T, V ! l 
they were met two miles from Ko.l t , 118 » fathor ' nnd 

who had made all arrange,u^tsmo«^f-. lll r by ^ 

to I inuevelly and returned at 11 0 fo1 ' ^e journey 

thither. Ticlings havo shice ,,, .? 0 0 , Couduot tho party 
journey hy bullock transit as .. ,lt ' ,<!t f tho fiLtiijly that the 

safely accomplished, where earriutfcs^ ,n,UHUui H u . ,l00r wa » 
attached to.tho mid-day train bywhich®!? W * lUu * t0 bo 
continued, reaching J'ahimciuah n i he . J our “®y w M 

night. Here the body o^tho^lat^Mi?!. 0 ° 0ck ou ^ay 
Revs. Mr. Walker Air n , L,1 ® ho P was met by tho 
\f S tvifK u 9 i xr ! ol, « la8 anc ^ Mr. Storrs of tho 

S PG audVhi Clergy of the (J.M.8. and 

&.l.U.,uud a largo crowd of natives from fur and'near 

assembled at the .tat,on. Tho Native Clergy l.ftcd the dear 

renm.ns into the conveyance nrepared, an,l ali wvutstraigl.t 

to the-Church, winch Mr. Milker had kindly ottered. The 
Church we. crowded, though the hour by that time was so 
late, and everything was most quiet and reverent. -The 
coffin was placed in front of the Holy Table, and while 
tins was being done, Mr. Douglas played the “ Dead March 
ni * mil, lifter which Mr. Isaac, the Native clergyman in 
charge, read the opening sentences of tho Burial Service, 
the iKJtli Psalm, and the two last prayers. The whole scene 
was most solemn and impressive, and one could not help' 
feeling what an appropriateness there was in tho remains 
of Dir hop Caldwell resting for the night .in the Church 


V " ,L5,0, " 1 1 ‘^I’ Sttr tf°" 1 11:1,1 for HO many years 

woi ked and prayed ami preached. It was too ou this very ■ 

>;imt Unit Bishop barge.,l’s body was placed till his 
1 unoral took plueo. 

On Monday afternoon the eollin was remove) irom 
ahinieotta Church, uud placed in a spring coach and 
conveyed to Hdoyongudi, a distance.ol In miles, which 
place was reached at about 7 a.m. on Tuesday, Before 
t .ivm^ jiliiincotla, a touching incident occurred which 
Kln.iwud how much the death of the Bishop was fell by the 
young as well as by the old. As the coach containing 
the eollin approached the toll gate, the road was lined on 
either side by tho girls from the Sarah Tucker Institution, 
who wore singing one ol their lyrics of sorrow. When 
asked what had led to their being there on that occasion, 
Jims Ask with, who had accompanied them, explained that 
some ol tho girls had boon couiirinod by the Bishop during 
Ins last tour, and hearing that his remains wore to pass 
that way, they had asked to be allowed to go and pay their 

last respects to him. About'three miles from the village 
a lew people were waiting to know when the curt eye rnhUit 
»e expected, and to run back to give notice to the villagers. 
About a mile from Kdeyengudi, the Native clergy from 
various parts of Tiiiuovolly and other workers in the 
Mission, members of congregations, school-children, 
Hindus and Mahoinedaus, from all parts of the district—a 
large crowd were waiting to receive amongst them for 
the last time the dear remains of their beloved Bishop and 
friend. A beautiful banner, with a cross of embroidered 
gold and another of white mounted on a black banner, on 
winch was inscribed in Tamil, " I urn the Resurrection and 
the Life, wore carried in front, while the clergy and choir 
formed in procession and sang “ For ever with the Lord,” 
winch was most solemn and impressive iu tho still¬ 
ness of tho soft moruing air. Passing through the 
village, tho crowds increased, and tlio lamentations 


of the people were heart-rending. The news of the 
.Bishop s death had been telegraphed on the 2bth, but 
now tlio reality of it all forced itself upon them, and they 
realised the fact that they would “ seo his lace no more/’ 
Arriving near tho bungalow, the residence of tho Bishop 
lor so many years, tho coffin was.removed from the coach, 
and fOr about half an hour was placed on benches iu front 
of the old church, to allow tho crowds to see and to'over- 
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come the first burst of their <r,w , . 
then removed inside the chul-cb “ 


taDsorbin g^rief.'' 
\ m which the liisli 

# I ** 


WsiH 


for nearly forty years preached* 1 w 1 ? isho P 11:1,1 
there to rest till it could be removed to S peoplu » 
place. All day long people f roui vario, ’ 1“ "f 
surrounding neighbourhood passed through , f i ! 

take a last look, and to show their Kst u l- ' f l to 
by placing flowers on the coffin \ ^0 A ttirect . ,ou 

the Kev. Joseph Gnauuhvoo gave a short hut striking 
address on some ol the characteristics of the Bishop's life u 
his minute investigation and accurate knowledge o£ 
everything with which he had to do, his gentleness and 
patience in dealing with and correcting the faults of his 
workers, and his indomitable perseverance in working out 
plans and in overcoming obstacles.' 

It had long been the expressed wish of the Bishop that 
when he died he should be buried among his people. In 
fact, so long ago as 1833, when he was last in England, 
and was requested by his friends to remain there, his 
answer was, “ I wish to die amongst the people for whom I 
have lived.” It seemed most fitting that his remains should 
rest in the grand church, the foundations of which he laid 
in 184-7, and which he consecrated in I860, the tracery of 
whose beautiful windows and whose every detail he bid plan¬ 
ned, and with his own hands had moulded in clay, aud which 
for a fr es to come will be one great memorial of his life and 
work? A ccordingly a grave was dug underneath the altar, 
'east and west, and built with brick. At 6-30 a.m., the 
following morning, there was a celebration of the Ho y 

££? “fe" ssi-a — 

StllCrf”?:;, A. floivers on she M-W* 
a mark of their esteem. 

Precisely at 9 a.m., the ^VowTemtiaVsTvicel the 

mournful procession formed Kev. A. 

whom Rev. J. L -Wyatt, t P A Schaffter, and the 

Margoschis, Rev. I • representatives of the C. M. S. 

Rev T. Walker, and many lepresen , 
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preceded tlie* fcoffin, while Hr. Addington Caldwell, the 
Bishop's son, as the representative of the family,^ and a 
large crowd of Christians followed. 1 he Rev. I. heather, 
C.M.S., who had travelled all the way from Court ahum 
to be present, and who was the oldest European friend of 
the Bishop’s, read the opening verses, while the procession 
moved from the old to the new chnrc.h. At the entrance 
to the latter, and while slowly moving up the nave, the 
choir sang again, “For ever with the Ix.rd, and then 
chanted the With Psalm, after which the Lev. V. Gnana- 
Tnuthu read the Lesson. The remains were then earned to 
the grave, and were committed to their last resting-place 
y the Kev. J. L. Wyatt. The Rev. M. Savanrayan an 
old clergyman of the C. M. S., who had known the Bishop 
almost from his first arrival in Edeycngndi read the last Uo 
r,ravers and after the hymn,Now the Labourer s task is 
o’er ” Air. Wyatt said the Benediction. Thus ended the last 
Ht e ; for the beloved Bishop. Memorial services were held 
in Kodaikanal Church, which was built mainly through his 
inHrumentality, in Tricliinopoly, 

lSeldq'uarterB as Bishop, and wlier^stands the 
College that bears his name, and in Negapatam. 


yet our chief feeling must be one of tbunkfulness to God, 

for the example g.ven to ell of 5 , ho l ar of European ' 

man of wide and vanod 1. „' nd practical wisdom, yet 

reputation, full of P lul ° P , „ en t urv in a remote part 
be was content to live for haUa century ^ ^ benefit q{ 

of Tinnevelly spending and being P p Native. 

tbe people of that ^ * can never repay! , 

Church owes him a debt g , ^ » h e h ns seen the * 

“ A little one has become a tbou» , ^ ^ Gj000 t0 

numbers of the Native C J\is n sta hility, plans of working, 

ssar-« 



wisdom and ^“"ZcbW tosToneof herVeatert 

Missionaries and India o” 6 . "’^^n a prince, lias fallen 
and benefactors.; A gr t of the Church that a. 

in Israel,” and it will be to P I Ws succ ess S r. 

double portion of his spirit may ia ; y . . 

. # * 
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APPENDIX II. 


NOTICES OP BISHOP CALDWELL'S DEATH AND 

WORK. 

o JressitnWLp’n Bis , h °^ V ° vy called fo.-tl, 

iessions of deep and sincere regret from numerous 
quarters, from learned and religious Societies from thn 
.overmnent of Madras, and the Madras University, from 
the Native Church Councils in Tinnevelly and Taniorc 
also from the Native Christians in Madras, as well as 

F°" in 1 "' d0 f’-? 1 '! , friellJs > toth in India and in 
Rn land —and it also led to some fresh notices of his life 

ami work. A few of these are here given. 

The following from the minutes of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the C. AT. S., London, shows the high appreciation 
in which the Bishop was held by that Society .— 


v«. 


n* mve ^em'd w ‘ tb much regret of the decease of 

Bishop bald well, for U years the Coadjutor Bishop in Tinnevelly, 
and for the greater part of the Lime in conjunction with his friend 
and colleague, Bishop Sargent, who was consecrated at the same time, 
and whose senior he was by one year. Bishop Caldwell commenced 
his missionary labours in 'Iravancore in 1838, in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. Tn 1811 he joined the Church of 
England, and was ordained by Bishop Rpenccr ns a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation ‘of the Gospel, and from that time till 
a fetv months since he continued his labours in Tinnevelly, making 
his headquarters till 1S77 nt Kdeyengudi, and subsequently, as 
Bishop, at I utienrin. He lived to seethe Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of i ho Gospel Native Christians in Tinnevelly multiply tenfold, 
from 4.000 in 184-1 to over 40,000 in 1891, while the Kdeyengudi 
district, of which he hod for so long the exclusive charge, grew from 
40 m to over 7.000. Throughout the whole of his career, Bishop Cald¬ 
well s relations to the Church Missionary Society and its missionaries 
were of. the happiest and most, intimate kind, and since Bishop 
Sargent s death, he Inst year laid the Society under great obligations 
by confirming their Native Christians, notwithstanding his advanced 
nge and increasing bodily infirmities. The Bishop was not only 
pre-eminently successful as a missionary, but was also widely known 
in the world of letters as a learned Orientalist, his 1 Comparative 
Grammar of tho Dravidinn Languages ’ having been long acknow¬ 
ledged a* a standard work on the subject. He was also the author 
of sereral missionary and theological pamphlets such as ‘ The Mass 
disowned by ihe Missal,’ the doctrine of ‘ Reserve,’ the untcnuble- 
ness of which he showed in a masterly way; also in later years he 
published two valuable historical books, one on the political history 
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Se 8 l iro'l,rc!.u;ij^i l t | !i; cin^ii i i' ' lS Mis . sion - ' n 'e Committee 

on the great loss U.ov , v Condolence to Ins widow nod children 
with th^w^.n: u b:rci:^r St,m " d by ‘ ,w ro,nov ‘ d >» common 

Later, tlio Secretary of tlio S. P. G. wrote as follows 


heon’takon 1 to^GL' 10 ,^^! 0 ' f‘‘r''. vv o\L 'o w UmUmhus 

ofTRSohit^r Cft V 

the Socioti’«M 1 ’ - S ° l ‘ cvc 7 s yrnhol of respect and esteem, at 

11,1 ,ou t,mt “ w,a 


D| J" , Ac ?i nin A Kt V nti0, L , Re P° rt °f tlio Ecclesiastical 
paragraph — ' e 3lS ‘° P ° f atlds in llis oonoluding 

mcnf'Z S l,u i f“ >P C ' l ' l ?; vo ’ 1 wn ? not o»o of the servants of Govern- 
l ent }(L Ins long rcsidenco of moro than 50 years in this diocese 

I ; >IS cm,ncnc ? not only as a missionary but as a philologist’ 

his hbmiU Cl n , ,S tl0n v ,St nnd bc r cfacfcnr t0 1110 people of India by 
is labours and writings, together with- the high esteem in which 

n Z v V h0 G0Vermne \' t - death, which occurred 

the year under review on the 2Stli August 1891, worthy to be 

- pccially recorded here ns a loss to the wholo Presidency.” * 

On tlio above, the Government passed the following 
order :— . ° 


”Tho Government concurs in the remarks of the Right Reverend 
the Bishop regarding tho Into Bishop Caldwell..” 

On the 4th September the Senate of the University of 
Madras passed the following Resolution : — 

♦ hi ''ll°f S A 0, ’ ntc . of . tl,e University of Madras at its Annual Meeting on 

laLe Bisbm p’n ] 'u't "o th . ve 7 * rCftt ro ^° l o[ *»«« death of the 
mm. In 1 ; 10 Sen ! or 1 ullow of tho University,and placed 

linive^vand^ VP ' npprCC i at \ 0n ° f tbo services rendered to tho 
Cnn crsit) nnd to the cause of education in this Presidency by him, 

and desired me to communicate to you its deep sympathy with you 

and tlm other members of your family in your bereavement.” 

The following resolution was passed by tlio Madras 
Auxiliary Bible Society 

1iiobf ie n C °J n n it i tee h n V m he n‘ d Z'S' dee P re S l ’ et of tho death of the 
J lsbo P Cnldwc D.D., LL.D., one of the Vice Pro- 

sidents of this Auxiliary, they would place on record the high 

sense they entertain of the distinguished service rendered by him 

o the country as one of the Rcvisors of the Tamil Bible and generally 

to tho cause of Christianity in this Presidency. They rejoice that 

he was spared to carry on Ins devoted labours for the long period 

of over half a century, and they offer their condolence to Mrs. 

Caldwell nnd the members of the family in their solo bereavement.” 

A grant of £150 was given to Mrs. Caldwell, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, from the Royal bounty 
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Fund, in consideration of tho Hislvop’s omiiient stn-vioos to 
tho people of India. 

AtnoiiK tho many notices Mint, upimimxl in Min papers nt 
(In' timo <>f his ilcnlli, wo 8oloct» tho lollowin^ from fho 

Loudon Times of tho 19th October 1891 .which wo under- . 
stand is from tho pen of Sir W. \V. UunTor:- - 

“ By the death of tho Right. Reverend Or. Ctihbvoll, Bishop of 
Tinnevolly, Christianity in Indio loses one of it.H most. venoriU.nl 
fa thorn, mid Indian noliolnmliip one of its great original workers. 
The event sen reel y took his friends hy surprise, for at. 1.1 ie age of 7H , 
the years which remain to an Englishman in tho tropics are few 
nnd evil. During more than half a century Dr. Caldwell has. in 
spite of his retiring nature, held a foremost place nutonp his country- 
men in India, not only as a lender and moving spirit of the mis¬ 
sionary church, hut as a scholar without an eipiul in his special field 
of learning. The f>3 years of his apostolic labours have witnessed 
a complete reconstruction of the Mritish Government, of India, and a 
change in the prospects of Indian Christianity, and in his own reli¬ 
gious views, scarcely less complete. When became to India in 1KI1H, 
he was a member of a Non-conformist body, lie developed into the 
moat eminent representative of tho Society for tho Propagation of 
the Gospel. He died an Anglican Hishop. The Native Christians 
nt the time of hie arrival wore poor, unprogressive, nnd in places 
dwindling communities. During the last nine years, for which we 
vet. possess the complete returns before his death, the (.ensns of 1 S31 
disclosed that, the Native Christians were increasing at four times 
the rate of the general population in British India during the same 
period. Tn 18.18 he found the nntivo converts sneered nt hv the 
governing race as 'rice Christians’; and disdained by the Brail- 
inn ns and educated Hindus as a new low-casto, begotten «>r igno- 
ranee and hunger. Not long before his death, the Director o nil- 
lie Instruction in Madras the Presidency in which Dr. Caldwell 
laboured declared that if the Native Christians maintain their pro- 
f .,„t rate qf educational progress, they will before long engross the 
loading positions in professional life in Southern Imim. 

•• In f lu* district winch became tho field of Ur. Caldwell * half cen¬ 
tury of toil, and finally hiaopinoopal are, this ohitnKO appears in its 
. most emphatic form. Tfc would bo wrong to attribute the advam to 
of tho Tii.novelly Christians, an advance not less striking, in its 
social and intolleotunl than in its numerical aspects, to n ny smg c 
worker. Dr. Caldwell would have boon tho last man to alti n t . 
unduly to himself. But during two generations, as a «" no nLl< J n '* 
reckoned among onr countrymen resident in Indio, o l “ } 

cognized alike by Englishmen nnd by natives as tl eal ding nnd 
dominant influence in the concurrent movements which hn\6 com 

bined to produce tho change. , .■ • 

" Tinnovelly is otic of tho earliest scenes of niiisionary eii < 1 • 

in JnZ Zntt 'iS.lnrt. in n -trlklng ~ 

which such enterprise has boon 8, J[jj 1 ‘* . , i 1 ail church in Tinnevolly 

ancient and prehistoric missions, th C • • . In St. Francis 

has a continuous record of oxnctly T,* ) • • Qh r i g ^ all iajatlon of 

Xavier, after his pause at Goa, commenced tl.o Ghnstiauwa 
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114,111 oil tho Tiiij'i*vn|)y NMihoiml tlm o\tmno uouthimstorn onrnor 
" *'»«' 1 ml in ii )m*ii iiiHii In. Iln found Llio low -cuhUih, nmmimU of tho 
aiMiri^tiiiil riioi-H, in u slum of dti^nnluUnn nnd muviludu. Tim 
I ariiviu H,*or Imd notif'lil tho proti-ct ion of t\»n Port.n- 

p.ni :.o ujptiiiKt tln ir Mnliuiniinidiiii opprnHhorN. Tlm KlmnauM, who 
« lium |.o 11iivo hnmi tho orij.'inul lordn id thu nod, laid Ihmui buM.nl 
1111,1 tlm imp land*, nod li\rd hy tlm cull i vnt.ion of tho palmyra 
palm. 11 milnir«iii laid not. vrt ohlaljliHlmd itncl! hrndy id. i lint muutu 
p»an( ol tho p* 111 it mi la, and tlm prevailing ichpum win* tlm pmpilm- 
* hMI *d dciniiiiH, or tlm umlipnant Imran of nuliiro, which wo 
conveniently sum up an l)rvil-wornlup. 


"St. Fi'iinci* Xavier p.niHprd tlm hitiiution. 1 lu ron vei ted whole- 
.idn tho poor hnlunp, population whom tlm Poriu^urM* hud pintccted 
h orn dm M uhumtnadauu, and during I’onr-and-a.half com uric* t ho 
I'aruvurh luivo railed lltcuiholvcH lnT. children. Tho Tmm vrlly 
inlhMou, for Mono Mum ronl'mrd to dm roust, wan rarrird inhmd liy 
ilrvotrd nminhri'H of tho Society of JeMts, and furnished tho proto- 
niiirlyr ol that Ordor in India. Tlm letter** from tho JoHnil I a then* 
u. Tinimvrlly and Madura alVunl important anil pioturmupm umtrriuU 
lor (ho history of tlm southern peninsula Iroin thu hej'uminj» of tho 
Itdli to nearly llmeiulol tho ISth end ury. I hiring tlm uumu period 
tlm mission was rendered illustrious hy preat. namni, Hitch as those 
of John do Hritto. marl y i nl m 10!KI, and Father Hosehi, tho Tatnil 
scholar and poet, who died almut I7lh. 

" Shortly after tlm latter date, a century of desolation eommeneeil 
for tlm Roman Outliolio Church in Southern India. ()u thu mpnrcM- 
sum of the Society of Jesus hy tho Rortiif'unHC (lovernment \\\ 17o0, 
many ol t lm memlmrs of tho Order labouring in Tinnovelly and 
Madura were imprisoned at. (loa, others were expelled from their 
districts, while those who remained were plaeeii under a sort of 
erelrsiustiral outlawry which rendered communication with Chris¬ 
tendom dillieult, and cut olT the supply of priests. Tlm general 
suppression of tho Society of Jokuh in 17711, and tho long distur¬ 
bances in Kuropo which followed tho French Revolution, completed 
tin' misfortunes of the South Indian Mission. In tho year IB'J7 tho 
Roman Catholics in Tinnovelly had only a few ignorant priests from 
Goa, and the Christian population had sunk to its lowest eld). In 
that year the 'Tinnovelly Catholics were placed under tho charge of 
tlm revived French Ordor of Jesus, and tho tide of deterioration 
and decline was turned hack. . # 

‘■i,* 

“ Moiuiwhilo Protostunt iiiisNimiaiira had oil tor ml the fluid - . ‘ Tho 
IjiiLhcran Schwartz, npponri to have como into tho district in 1770, 
and hy 1816 tho l’rotostant population amounted to 3,000, who had 
not boon visited by any Europoan inimiionury for ten yearn. Tho 
Church Missionary Society sent, out two I.uthoran in ini $ tors to 
Tinnevolly in 1820 •, tho Society for tho Propagation of t-lio Gospol 
onterml tho field in 1820; and theso two bodies have sinco then 
practically divided tho district between them. It is not too much 
to say that, apart from the religious aspect of tho case, their labours 
havo produced a sooial and economic revolution in_ tho^ condition of 
tho low-onsboM and remnant of tho aboriginal races. For more than 
!>0 years Dr. Caldwell ban boon identified with this groat work of 
Immunity. In his full oral sermon at Kodaikunul last montjj, it was 



ftL:\U m 1 that lie had ftccn the (JhrifttiaiiH in Tiimovi'.ly iucuuHo from 
6,000 to nearly 100,000. 

14 It im, however, nt the investigator of the South Indian family of 
Inn^UQgeM that Hi-hop (laldwell wiih most widely known. Urn 
•Comparative Grammar' of the Dnividiun ^roup, originally pub¬ 
lished in 1856, waft a revelation to Wefttcrn piiiloloyerH; audit 
renminw, in tho form of a second edition (187o), tin: htandard autho¬ 
rity on the subject, without a rival or a ftiiceoH* or. I)r. C'nldwolPB 
intimate personal accpiaintaneo with tho people and their dialects, 
his patient study of their pant, ns proved by his 4 History of Timur 
vclly ’ and 4 The Tinnovtdly ShanarH,' and the fttrong religious 
conviction# which made pursuits that to another man would have 
been tho relaxations of a busy life with him a serious and uurernitted 
duty, enabled him to accumulate a mass of carefully verified and 
original materials kucIi as no other Knropean scholar has ever 
umaHftcd in India. There are points, for example, wil.li re ference to 
the proportion of aboriginal words in I,lie modern Indian vernaculars, 
in regard to which his conclusions Imvo boon modified by subsequent 
research. Hut bis ' Comparative Grammar of the Drovidiun or 
South Indian Family of Languages ’ will cvcrstand forth as one 
of tho monumental works of tho age. Scarcely less interesting, 
although on a dilTcrent scale, were his contributions during many 
years to the Indian Antinnarij, and the series of Sanskrit manuscripts 
which lie brought to light in Southern India and rendered available 
to Western scholarship. Hut in Ibis, as in every other branch of 
his untiring labours, be was inspired with the belief that be was 
doing true missionary service. The literary work to winch he himself 
looked back with greatest satisfaction was the part which ho took 
during 11 year* in tho revision of the Tamil Bible, and when that 
long labour was ended, in the revision of the Tamil Hook of Counnou 

Prayer. 

•• JIin elevation to the episcopate in 1877, although an appropriate 
recognition of his splendid services alike to the Church ana to scholar¬ 
ship, brought but. little change into his life. Ho continued, as lie 
had been for 40 years, the priest and lender and teacher and organizer 
of the numerous Christian communities under lbs care, and n most 
wise and gentle father and counsellor to tho clergy, Indian and 
European, whose efforts be bad long directed, and most of whom lmd 
grown up from childhood under his eye. Ho had so identified inn- 
self with the Christian population around biro that India had long 
ceased to be to him a place of exile. He dwelt among bis own peo¬ 
ple: .Shortly after his death the christening of his great grand¬ 
daughter took place in a church which be bad bimsdf consecrated, 
and amid the mourning of multitudes whom he had himself baptized 

and confirmed." 

The next extract we make is from a Native paper : 

The mention ol his name carries us back over half a cenUry full 
of events associated with tbe growth of the Chnslian Charcki n 
Southern India, and his death leaves an ncl.'i.R v°id n nch '“ 8 
he felt more especially by those «ho had to do the ra ‘““ 

lamented Bishop. While a bright example of Chn.tmn praoes 

the Buhop possessed to a pre-eminent degree that P r0ct ’™ l |d “ c " 8 I e t 
which in of so much use in a man's intercourse with the wuild. 


•Aim by ii jombirition of many cburueteriHticH that he became. il groat 
and distinct pci^onality and rose to tin: high and responsible olliee 
Ik: filled at I lie, time of bis death. Tho Bishop was not only a 
missionary, but a man of letters and, though much admittedly 
depends in the work ol missions on the grace ol God working in the 
hearts of men, it must not ho forgotten, humanly speukmg, that 
intellectual power such as the Bishop was endowed with is an 
invaluable auxiliary in tbe furtherance of such work. Indeed as tho 
world now goes at a time when the allies of Satan arc armed with all 
the newest, weapons fashioned m the arsenal of controversy, it u. 
necessary that Christian soldiers should not neglect to choose the 
most formidable weapons procurable wherewith to meet the assaults 
of the wcll-eunippod foe. Still the excellence ami beauties of the 
Christian life remain the powerful advocates of the Christian faith 
whence they have their houicc. But tho exigencies of the time 
necessitate an adding to these of solid intellectual acquirements 
such as distinguished the late Bishop Gi. Id well, whose literary works 
will long remain enduring monuments of his learning and .research 
and his zeal in laying out his many talents in the field of Umstiuii 
efforts How that Bishop Caldwell has been taken away from ns, 
let us hope that from among his surviving contemporaries one may 
arise in every way worthy of filling the gap death has created in 
tho Church. We mourn hi... as a giailt dead, hut "•"• grief »h 
tempered by tbe lively hope that this grand old soldier of the Cross 
who battled so long and so manfully in this distant land in the cause 
of the Master he so faithfully served is now the glorious and happy 
possessor of that Crown which tbe Lord, tbe righteous Judge has 
promised to all who faint not in His cause, nor grow weary m well- 

doing/ 1 « 

From a letter received from a Eurasian Clergyman, who 
himself had spent a long and active life in the service of the 
Church as a missionary, we make the following extract: 


•• Slim'and delicate as was his build, lie bad a bold heart. When 
an unfortunate gardener was drowned in the Jawiret 
although all our S. P. G. missionaries were on the spot at the tim 
and crowds of natives besides, yet no one ventured to> mp » to 

help the poor man. The Bishop, however notwithstanding all the 
protests of friends, set the noble example of leaping nto U e <Jecg 
well and I leaped in after him, and we succeeded in extricating anti 

fetching up the body.” 

Wo close the notices of his work by the following ap¬ 
preciative extract from a layman who, when a young man, 
became acquainted with the 13ishop and spent much time 

under his hospitable roof :— 

’‘“Toth" ^nuTpo^xl'n. rf Bi.hop C»ldiv^., -W* ■« ~“Jj 
u..i«r..l inheritance of tho .on. of hi. own aimam,.Ur ul u„> 
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"'*\ M '*.'* »».*o •• ii,.%i uinmum, i»uu ui m 

position. Ho did not beliovo in gaining force by tl 
nniiih. Him ntylo was tiotio tlio letitt forcible that it \va 


“is r ho r° »“?* » it " 

clfVntii.ji „!,d roflnin* hZ.™™ !vh!"l? '£ tho.lit 1 ™"!’"'''" ‘” 

ra U ‘ A P °i',i l . ,i uri7' , " r ' with hi,., Sl.cVorVr 

no went..At hi* Lnlilo oon vernation nmontiibly iiHKiunml it | ()n<1 fl r 
;:iniiur dignity; in hm pra*onco it wiih difficult to ho rudo or l»oin- 
UnoiiN, or vulgar. Hath m speaking and in wrltinir ho wu. a t „ ( .ut 
thoroughly urbiino and polished miiater of cloM«ioal JSiiuliHli 
Min ii l,o attention to stylo ns tho moans of accurately expressing ami 
n immenting thought was a marked characteristic of his literary com. 
position. Uo did not bt-liovo in gaining force by tho M.miioo of 
liniMb. Him stylo wan nouo tho Iohh forciblo that it was polished. 

inVno^Jan^T 111 ! 10 "SS? in tho , " f hi. nu.nopon. friend, 

n England and India. lhoso who havo rocoived hi. imoga into 

tlnnr heart. know that something ha. boon given them which no time 

ran take away ; and to thorn wo think no word, will .corn fitter than 

tiiOHO which havo chori.hcd tho memory of another bountiful aoul 

Who thi.H expressed hi. idonl of perfect characterilo who has 

had tho happiness of watching the live, of those who, in passing 

through the world, escape contamination ; who devote their faculties 

endowments and exertions to tl.o promotion of tho happiness of 

others, by making them wiser and hotter; and who show in all their 

action h and feelings and endurances that tho moral Houtirnonts are 

developed to tho greatest height commensurate with humanity 

because thov nro iiitorponotrntcd with and become assimilated to tho 

I ivmo Light nna tho Divino Pattern —ho who him watched tho 

course or iiuch liven and clmmctors will undorutand what is Biffni- 

nod by 1 tho beauty of IioIIiiobm/ 99 

'I’ho following is a copy of the inscription of a Tablet to 
lio placed as a Memorial to thu Bishop in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras; a similar one in Tamil will bo placed 
in tho Church at Edoycngudi, Tinnevolly : 

Sacred to tho memory of 
The Right Reverend Robert Caldwell, d.d„ ll.d., 

Fellow of tho University of Madras,• 
who for 53 years devoted his eminent talents to tho 

furtherance of tho Gospel, _/ 

und the building up of Christ’s Church among 
tho Tamil people in Tinnevolly, 
tho lust 14 of those years 

„ ns Assistant Bishop to tho Bishop of Madras. 

Excelling ns a Scholar mid Philologist, 
intimately acquainted with the Tamil people, their history, 

Inngungo nnd customs, 

a ready and elegant Writer, ho attained a wide reputation, 
bringing honor thereby to tho Missionary’s calling, 
and strengthening tho cause of Missions in tho Church nt homo. 


Sacred to tho memory of 
J’ho Right Reverend Robert Caldwell, n.n„ LL.D., 
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but nil Irn rtl.tniniiifiitu und fitmri did not divert lain 

from Him tfn*nl pmpoao 

and Mm Mimplieily of h'm MinMlonurv Ul’n. I!n rontiiincd to Ixi 
no niirnoKt, ay in path i/d up., vij/ t dunt watchrr of boiiIn. 

Il\ r 1 1 i m A poHlolin lubouiT. and rxiimpb*. ho traiund many nutiva ajM*nU, 
brought tlioiiHiindn of houthin into tins Church of Uliriht, 

mined tho character and atutu* 

not of tho (/lirintiaiiH only, but aim of I.Iiomo witlioiit thn Church, 

nnd won their attachment nnd rovereiico. 

IJn wiib born at Ihlfant, of Scotch parenU, on the 7th May, 1KI4, 

und died at KodaiUnnal, on tho ilHth Ah[.miH, I KOI. 

- -- * 

Ilia hody reata honoath tho chancel of 
Holy Trinity Church which ho built at CdcyonKudi, Tiiuiovolly. 




